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PBEFACE. 


Since the work now presented to the reader rests solely 
on the strength of the Synchronistic Table accompanying 
it, I consider it necessary to prefix a few remarks hearing 
on the undertaking and execution of such a work, 
remarks for which I have not been able to find a place in 
the body of the book itself. 

The History of the Tamils, their language, and their 
literature cannot be said to have even started its exist- 
ence, for the sufficient reason that a correct chronological 
frame-work to hold together and in right order the many 
facts enshrined in their ancient Sangam Literature has not 
yet been got at. Various have been the attempts made 
till now to utilize the facts gathered from that Literature 
for edifying narratives, descriptions and exhortations; but 
a genuine history, none of these, it must be regretfully 
acknowledged, has been able to evolve. Lacking the indis- 
pensable initial time-frame, the so-called histories of 
Tamil Literature and the long-winded introductions to the 
various editions of the Tamil Classical poems remain 
to this day inane and vapid of real instruction, 
in spite of their • tedious parrot-like repetitions 
of fictions and % . facts culled from tradition and 
the poems themselves. The learned authors of 
these dissertations have been only trying to make bricks 
without straw, or rather to raise a structure with only 
bricks without the connecting mortar of Chronology. This 
lack of a scientific chronology is, however, due not to any 
paucity of relevant materials in which the Sangam Litera- 
ture is apparently rich but to a failure to apply to 
them the correct mode of manipulation — their valuation 
and arrangement. Taking this view of the matter I nerved 
myself to the task of testing whether the early poems of the 
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Tamils when subjected to modern methods could be made 
to yield the secret of tlioir chronology or should be allowed 
to lie mute, as of yore, or worse still, to mumble out their 
ineohereneios, hero and there, iti the triad of collections to 
which a late literary but unhistorienl systematist has so 
kindly consigned them. In entering on this new aud diffi- 
cult piece of work I had no reason to he buoyed up by any 
strong hope of success, so divergent and even conflicting 
being the views of scholars about the Tamil Sangam and its 
Literature and so hopelessly disarranged the literary 
remains. And immediately after I sat down and began 
preparing the Synchronistic Table a revered scholar, with 
another friend, one day happened to step Into my room 
and, learning what. T was engaged in, lost no time in throw- 
ing a plentiful douche of cold water on tho scheme, urging 
that he himself had been engaged more than once in a 
similar undertaking but each time had to givo it up as a 
fruitless venture in sheer vexation of spirit. This warning 
coming from a scholar of his standing and that at the very 
threshold of my efforts naturally had the effect of very 
nearly wiping out even the little hope X had bolund the 
hack of my mind. Still realising the traditional ovorpar- 
tiality of some of our scholars for traditions as a class I 
persuaded myself that the scholar referred to must have 
weighted his barque with a little too much of unnecessary 
traditional lumber to have thus sent it to tho bottom before 
reaching its destination, A ray of hope thus gleamed 
through this idea and accordingly T persisted in my work 
and went on verifying tho various literary references and 
jotting down the names for the projected Table. If past 
failures are but stepping-stones to future success, I thought 
that this particular scholar’s discomfiture should put me 
doubly on my guard against the intrusion of legendary 
matter and unverified traditions amongst the facts of 
the Table and so vitiating their positive testimony, I 
resolved also to keep clear before my mind the distinction 
between facts and our interpretation of facts, between 
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objective data and subjective constructions. Despite all 
these resolves, however, I should confess that my first Table, 
true to tho forewarning I had already received, turned out 
badly; nor could the second fare any better, though 
much superior to its predecessor in its close-jointed charac- 
ter and freedom from extraneous and irrelevant matter. 
The Table herewith presented is the result of my third 
attempt and I trust that the sacrifice of two of its fellows 
has added strength to it. Unlike its predecessors this Table 
has stood all the criticism X have been able to bring to bear 
upon it and hence on this frame I proceeded to distribute 
the various facts and events of Early Tamil Literature and 
weave a connected narrative for the period covered by it. 
Now that the Table and its interpretation are placed before 
Tamil Scholars, old and new, it is for them to pronounce 
whether these lay the foundation-stone for a real ‘Begin- 
ning of South Indian History’ based on the earliest literary 
documents available in Tamil, or, these too should go the 
way of the previous attempts in the field. 

For drawing up the preliminary lists of the Bangs, 
Chieftains and Poets appearing in the Sangam Literature 
on which the construction of the Synchronistic Table was 
started, i have to express my thanks to Yidvan V. Venkata- 
rajalu Reddiyar and Pandit E. V. Anantarama Aiyar, then 
Follows of the Oriental Research Institute, of whom the 
latter unhappily has since been removed by the hand of 
death beyond the^ reach of this deserved though belated 
recognition of his assistance. I should also acknowledge 
with gratitude the services of Mr. S. Somasundara Desikar 
of the Tamil Lexicon Office and Mr. K. N. Kuppuswami 
Aiyangar, B.A., of the Oriental Research Institute Office, in 
so kindly undertaking* the preparation of an Index of Names 
for this book. And, above all, my most sincere thanks are 
due to the Syndicate of tho University I have now the 
honour to serve, for (he facilities and conveniences offered 
for Research in this Institute without which a work of this 
nature wouljl scarcely be possible. 
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In the transliteration of proper names I have generally 
followed the system adopted by the Tamil Lexicon, though 
in respect of certain well-known names, as for instance, 
Chera, Ohoja, etc., 1 have allowed the old spelling to stand. 
A certain want of uniformity in the spelling of a few names 
has, I am aware, unavoidably crept in ; but the instances, I 
am sure, are not of such a nature as to mislead the reader 
into false conclusions about the facts embodied in the work. 

With all the attention and care bestowed on this book, 
it is more than likely that in many places it may 
stand in need of improvement in the light of informed criti- 
cism and I shall be only very grateful to receive from 
scholars any suggestions in that direction. 

Oriental Research Institute, \ 

‘Limbih Gardens/ Madras, C K. N„ Sivabaja Pillai. 

20th April , 1932. ) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY TAMILS 

BASED ON 

THE SYNCHRONISTIC TABLES OF THEIR 
KINGS, CHIEFTAINS AND POETS. 


PARTI. 

The Sangam Literature : its Valuation- and Arrangement. 

1. If the literatures of the other races in India 
should stand condemned for want of 
intiomiusioa. history, the Literature of the Tamils 

also should allow itself to be arraigned on that common 
count. Many of these races, it is true, have built up 
characteristic civilizations of their own in their respective 
areas, and thus made history in a real sense; but few of 
them had the taste or inclination to systematically record 
what they had accomplished in set works devoted to 
history. The Tamils, who have occupied the Southern 
corner of Peninsular India from a time beyond the reach 
of traditions when their migration into the land is said 
to have taken place, have also evolved therein a social 
polity and civilization Which still possess features 'entirely 
distinct from those of the Aryan system of the North. 
It is further clear that in the long stretch of centuries 
over which this culture spreads, the Tamils have borrowed 
freely from others and given them largely of their store 
in return. When a race meets another and comes to live 
by its side for centuries, cultural drifts are bound to 
occur either. way, unless a particular race takes deli- 
berately the unwise step of severe isolation from its 
neighbours. Every historian knows that such an isolation, 
if persisted.in, leads in the long run to decline and decay 
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and no nation, that has not been brought into contact 
with an outside race, either by its own migration or that 
of the other in its midst, could hope to come to the fore- 
front in the cultural history of man. Hence, it is little 
surprising that in the meeting of the Aryans and the Dravi- 
dians in South India a mixture of cultures should have 
taken place, and that also on no inconsiderable scale, as 
their contact all the while seems to have been very close 
and intimate down to the present day. The problem of 
problems for the historian of Southern India is to take 
this composite culture, this amalgam of civilization, 
analyse it carefully and impartially and trace its elements 
if possible to their respective sources — Dravidian or 
Aryan. 

It is sad to note, however, that in the preliminary 
efforts towards such an undertaking, the Indian 
Sanskritists as a class, consciously or unconsciously, have 
failed to do justice to the Dravidian element in the prob- 
lem. In fact, the systematic attempt of many of them 
appears ever to have been to belittle the Dravidian con- 
tribution .to the cultural history of India and in their 
treatment of the question to try even to wipe out, if that 
were possible, the term Dravidian and all that it goes to 
connote. In no activities of life, either practical or 
theoretical, have they found anything that could go incon- 
testably to the credit of the Dravidians. Even after the 
appearance of that epoch-making' work* of Dr. Caldwell, 
which covers only a very small and limited corner in the 
.extensive field of Dravidian civilization taken as a whole, 
scholars are not wanting who have taken upon themselves, 
in a truly quixotean spirit and manner, to tilt against 
linguistic windmills of their own creation and to claim 
thereby a victory of having demolished the claims of the 
Tamil language to a position independent of the great 
divine language of the North — Sanskrit . 1 But western 

(l) Sanskrit Authors like KshSmfindra and others,* with greater 
linguistic insight than is displayed by some present-day Indian Sanskritists, 
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scholarship, as might be expected, wanted to hold the 
balance even and, in spite of the predisposition and 
partiality engendered by its equipment in Sanskrit lore, 
has now begun to feel that the judgment delivered till now 
has been wholly one-sided and faulty and that common 
fairness demands that it should be withdrawn till, on the 
momentous issues raised, the other side also had been 
allowed to have its say. If I am not mistaken, the first 
and foremost duty of the Dravidian section of the Oriental 
Research Institute started by our University is to see 
whether, in all or any of the sociological phenomena it 
may have to handle, there is anything ethnic, linguistic, 
or cultural, which could go under the distinctive appella- 
tion, the Dravidian, or whether the whole system is Aryan 
from top to bottom as some enthusiastic investigators 
hereabout have begun to assert. 

For an attempt at throwing some light on this great 
problem, it has been more than once pointed out that the 
gaze of the scholars' should be directed to the South. This 
part of India, ever since the original migration of man, 
has been the home and centre' of Dravidian life and culture 
and possesses the richest materials, archaeological, socio- 
logical, linguistic and literary. Except for its pre-historic 
remains, of which the recent finds of Mohenjo Daro' and 
Harappa form probably but a part, North India has been 
literally swept clean of its Dravidian antiquities by the 

have * relegated the Dra#ridi or the Dravidian group of languages to the class 
Pais&chi (the language of the demons) and thereby admitted that this group 
has no genetic relationship with Sanskrit, the language of the Gods or with 
any of its allied dialects. The attempt, however, of some modern Indian 
Sanskritists to prove that Tamil and other related languages are indebted 
to Sanskrit both for their vocabulary and their accidence, if successful, would 
only prove that the D^vidian language is only an Aryan tongue m 
disguise and should never have been given the misnomer ‘Paisachi*. The 
favourite method, followed by such scholars of catching hold of a few 
linguistic resemblances and grammatical analogues here and there for rais- 
ing the widest generalisations on them, if pushed to its utmost extent of 
application, might probably go to establish the interconnection of all the 
languages in the world! Imagination, it scarcely needs pointing out, feels 
dazed before such an attempt, at least m this infant stage of linguistic 
science. • 
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great Aryan flood. That did not and could not happen 
in the South. Here, the so-called Aryanisation seems to 
have assumed a milder form; its mighty waves were 
splintered into ripples here. But even then it did not fail 
to spread a somewhat thick scoria of religious colour over 
the whole face of Dravidian life and spiritual outlook. 1 
This was presumably effected by the Aryan alliance with 
the Kingships raised on the ruins of the ancient Village 
Communities of Dravidian India and by the use of poli- 
tical power as an engine for engrafting new beliefs and 
practices on the old stem. Despite this powerful move — 
for powerful it must have been in a society composed for 
the most part of peaceful agriculturists, traders and 
artisans — the tangled skein of the present-day Dravidian 
life contains many a filament of native purity which 
awaits the practised eye and the patient labour of the 
specialist to disentangle and separately exhibit. Thus, 
South India, both by its rich pre-historic past and by its 
existing social structure and practices, forms the most 
characteristic, if not the only, source of real information 
on Dravidian history, past and present. 

2. But strange to say even at this distance of time, 
when many minor problems facing the 

swth Ethnol °g ists have received their ade- 
xndia. quate exposition and solution, the 

possibilities of South India in respect 

) 

• * 

(1) Here is Prof. Whitney’s testimony about the life, thought and 
outlook of the Indian branch of the Aryan race being entirely permeated 
by religipn. He writes; “The mass as it lies before us is almost exclu- 
sively of a religious character; this may have its ground partly in the end 
for which the collections were afterwards made, but is probably in a far 
higher degree due to the character of the people itself, which thus shows 
itself to have been at the beginning what it continued to be throughout 
its whole history, an essentially religious one. For no great people, surely, 
ever presented the spectacle of a development more predominantly religious; 
none ever grounded its whole fabric of social and political life more abso- 
lutely on a religious basis; none ever meditated more deeply and exclusively 
on things supernatural; none ever rose, on the one hand, higher into the 
airy regions of a purely speculative creed, or sank, on the other, deeper 
into degrading superstitions — the two extremes to which Such a tendency 
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of the light to be thrown on the Dravidian- Aryan contact, 
have scarcely been explored in any methodical manner 
and worked np to lead to positive results. The nature of 
the problem — the study of the Dravidian civilization in all 
its original shape and colour — requires that our attention 
should be centred more on the pre-historic periods than 
on the brief span of the chequered history of South India 
in later times. It is well-known that Positive History, 
which begins with the invention of writing and evolution 
of literature, is preceded by two great periods, the semi- 
historic and the pre-historic. And it is equally well- 
known that for the pre-historic times the historian draws 
upon the fruitful science of Archaeology and for the semi- 
historic he has to depend on such new sciences as Com- 
parative Philology and Linguistics, Comparative Mytho- 
logy and Religion, a study of folk-lore, folk-songs, etc., a 
study of man’s arts, industries, professions and institu- 
tions, in short all the studies bearing upon man and going 
under the rather general title “Sociology”. The materials 
to be gathered from such varied special sciences and 
studies, though they may be seemingly mute yet convey 
to the historian cryptic messages of their own and furnish 
him with the links to connect the particular history of a 
nation with its past and with the general history of man- 
kind at large. My reason for referring to these somewhat 
patent facts is only to* show what a large lee-way South 
India has still tt5 make in creating this group of special 
sciences before she can with confidence look for a scientific 
history of her past. "Works in any of these directions, 
except a few stray monographs, are yet to come and until 
specialists step in to supply the want, the historian has 
necessarily to wait. On the past phases of Dravidian 
pre-history, the views of individual scholars expressed so 
far will early conviction only when they are reinforced 
by the necessary scientific data. And for this, a thorough 
and systematic exploration of the Dravidian antiquities 
by a group *of specialists in the many fields indicated above 
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is absolutely necessary. Excavations of the sites of the 
oldest capitals and ports of the Tamil sovereigns such as 
Karur, Musiri (Cranganore), Korkai, Kudal (old 
Madura), XJraiyur, aud Kavirippattinam have still not 
been attempted, though such an undertaking may throw 
much -welcome light on the Dravidian culture prevailing 
at about the opening centuries of the Christian era. 1 
Linguistic, literary and cultural studies from a strictly 
Dravidian standpoint and on scientific lines have not yet 
been entered upon to any extent and made to add their 
quota of evidence. The resources of the epigraphic in- 
vestigation, which relies mainly on lithic records and cop- 
per plate grants of the mediaeval kings and some private 
donors, become exhausted by the seventh or the sixth 
century A.D. — the utmost reach beyond which its mate- 
rials grow scanty in the extreme. 2 In circumstances such 
as these, the earlier stages in the Dravidian history or 
rather pre-history, which have been indicated above, are 
bound to remain in the dark for a long time to come. 

3. Fortunately for the historical period of South 

India, the Tamils, of all the Dravidian 
Period of Dravidian nations, have cultivated and preserved 
culture and South a literature reaching comparatively to 

a fairly good antiquity. Considering 
the limited necessities and conditions of the Early Tamils, 
their literature is apparently rich* enough and, what is 


(1) Since writing tJie above, the Archeological Department of Mysore 
have made certain trial excavations in Chita 1 drug District of their State and 
have succeeded in alighting upon the buried remnants of prehistoric cities 
of the iron and the stone age near the Brahmagiri Hill and at Siddapura 
in Molakalmuru Taluk. The history of the ancient culture in South India 
is thus pushed back many centuries from the Early Mauryan Period. 

(2) Dr. Vincent Smith in p 467 of his Early History of India , writes 

thus: “The eighteen Puranas pay small attention to the $outh, early in- 
scriptions are extremely rare, the coinage gives little help, the publication 
of Archaeological investigations in a finished form is backward, the explora- 
tion of the ancient literature is incomplete. On the other hand, from the 
ninth century onwards the mass of epigraphic material is so enormous as 
to be unmanageable.* * * 
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more important and valuable for tbe historian, it happens 
to contain a simple and faithful record of the happenings 
of a far-off period. Even before the historian takes up 
this body of literature, it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be judged on grounds of literary chronology and 
arranged in a scheme eshibiting continuous growth and 
development. Chronology of language and thought, on 
which Prof. Max Muller laid much stress, is nothing but 
history extended beyond its generally accepted province 
of the civic and political events of a society. No doubt by 
this extension of the phenomena to be covered and by 
their peculiar nature the standard of accuracy becomes 
less definite and precise than in the strictly limited histori- 
cal field. But with all its loss in comparative definiteness 
and precision it carries with it an inexpugnable certainty 
of its own as any fact of orthodox history. In the absence 
of valuation of literature on principles of literary develop- 
ment based on strictly psychological standards , 1 the 
historian’s handling of that literature would lead but to 
error and confusion. So I shall first try to approach 
Tamil Literature from the standpoint of literary develop- 
ment and see whether it is possible to discover in it any 
principles of the growth of the national mind. 

Taking a bird’s eye view of the total ensemble of 
Tamil Literature, we find it is made up of three separate 
and clearly-defined strata, the Naturalistic, the Ethical, 
and the Religious , 2 This division proceeds on the most 

(1) Lord Mbrley enforces this truth ru the following remark: 1 1 That 
critics of art seek its principles in the wrong place so long as they limit 
their search to poems, pictures, engravings, statues, and buildings, instead 
of first arranging the sentiments and faculties in man to which art makes 
its appeal.* * Burke, p. 19. 

(2) Compare with this the stages specified by Mr. P. N. Bose, B.Sc., in 
his work Epochs of Civilisation. “In the first stage matter dominates the 
spirit, military prowess calls forth the greatest admiration, culture, being 
relegated to the gratification of the senses, takes the form of the Pine Arts. 
The second stage is characterised by intellectual development. It is the 
age of Reason, of Science and Philosophy, and Militarism is on the decline. 
The third or final stage is the stage of spiritual development.* * Vide 
Modem BevieWi 1913, p. 435, 
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fundamental characteristic of literature at large — its 
dominant and guiding motive in any historic period. The 
classification of literature into periods on linguistic, 
metric, or literary forms, though helpful in its own way, 
cannot be half so satisfactory for purposes of chronology 
as the one carried out on the varieties of literary motive 
that inspires and lights up different periods of a litera- 
ture. While the literary modes and forms, the garb 
though they are of thought and expression, may change 
like fashion, the guiding and sometimes compelling ideals 
of a literature seem to possess a somewhat greater relative 
persistence. These form in short the very life and soul 
of a literature and serve as a faithful index, if not a com- 
plete record, of the national mind and its orientation in 
successive periods of its history. These should therefore 
serve us as unerring guides in our attempt towards fixing 
the relative ages of different periods of Tamil literature, 
at least in its broadest outlines. Judged by the standard 
of the motive or the ruling idea alone, each of the three 
groups mentioned above, the Naturalistic, the Ethical, and 
the Religious, reveals a new turn in the national mind and 
relates a different story. They mark also three succes- 
sive periods in the evolution of Tamil literature, in which 
the national mind is reflected, the Naturalistic being the 
earliest, the Religious the latest, with a. mediating period 
marked by Ethical thought. In 'the poems composed 
during the Naturalistic period, man’s «iife and his sur- 
roundings are dealt with in their most elementary phases 
and the poets, one and all, seem occupied with depicting 
these in their ‘unadorned simplicity’. Man’s physical 
wants and sensuous enjoyments are the only themes which 
evoke their Muse. As a class the Naturalistic Poets 
do not anywhere rise much above a ‘life of the 
senses’. In the Ethical Period, however, their horizon 
gets more widened and they are found to interest them- 
selves in larger problems of man’s well-being in an 
organised society. Here they try to grapple* with ques- 
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tions of conduct and character arising from the various 
complex relations of life in society and appear generally 
preoccupied with the evolution of a code of morals and 
polity to form the basis of an ordered social life. Advanc- 
ing still further to the last stage, the Religious, the vision 
of the Poet seems to quit man’s earthly existence and his 
limited interests therein and is turned on a higher and 
grander sphere, the destiny of his soul beyond time. In 
this super-sensuous, highly abstracted intellectual order- 
ing, physical life appears almost to dissolve and disappear 
from view as of little or no account whatsoever. 

Though one may feel tempted to justify the orderly 
succession of such periods in the evolution of the Tamil 
mind on a priori grounds of its natural constitution and 
the presuppositions of social psychology, I shall confine 
myself to a consideration of certain broad facts of Dravi- 
dian national life and history as lending more than ample 
justification for the division of literary periods here 
adopted. Before their contact with the Aryans, the 
Dravidians, as I have elsewhere pointed out, were mainly 
engaged in building up a material civilization and securing 
for themselves the many amenities of life, individual and 
communal . 1 Naturally, therefore, their lives took on a 
secular colour and came to be reflected as such in the 
literature of that period. The impulse of religion, which 
came to possess them St a later period, was then absent. 
And when the fiffst infiltration of the Aryans began, the 
Jains and the Buddhists seem to have been the earlier 
batch, all facts and traditions considered. These here- 
tical sects, finding in the Tamil land no Brahmanic religion 
on any scale to oppose, had to content themselves with the 
composition of works mostly ethical and literary. The 
Tamils too seem to have taken themselves readily to this 
impulse which ran in the direction of their national bent, 
and the second period accordingly was throughout ethical 


(1) Vide A gastya m the Tamil Land, p. 7 and pp. 18-20. 

n— 2 
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and literary in substance and tone and seems to have 
been ushered in by the writing of such works as Kural, 
Tolkdppiyam, etc. The Hindu Aryans, in any force, were 
the last to come and with their arrival was opened quite 
a new channel of national activity, Religion, into which 
the whole of Dravidian life and thought have flowed 
since, the pioneer in this work being the great Saivite 
preacher and propagandist, Tirunanasambandar of the 
seventh century A.D. 1 * * * Immediately after the dawn of the 
Religious Epoch, there arose a transition period in which 
the heretics wrote on Religion and the orthodox Hindu 
writers, on Ethics ; but this late mixture of impulses in the 
national life need not deflect our vision regarding its broad 
features and lead us to modify our conception as to the 
relative ages of the two impulses in the history of the 
Tamil nation. Thus, by the facts of the social and political 
history of the Tamil land from the beginning till now, the 
tripartite classification of its literature, based solely on 
its dominating motive and ideal, receives its amplest justi- 
fication. I shall designate these periods as the classical, 
the mediaeval, and the modern, for convenience of 
reference. 


(1) This period synchronises with the Pallava domination over the Tamil 
kingdoms in the South, The later Pallavas of the Simha-Vishnu line, the 
builders of the M&mallapuram Monolithic temples, were the real protagonists 
in the Aryanisation of the South. Aryan religion, under the aegis of the 
Pallava Kings of Kaficipuram seems to have gathered a power and prestige 
all its own, which it had failed to secure during the pro-Pallava period. 
Wherever political power enters into alliance with a religion, that religion 
is bound to succeed. Buddhism, after the time of its great founder, throve 
only so long as it had powerful potentates to back it up; the moment that 
support was withdrawn, it collapsed. This only illustrates the general truth 
that independent thought amongst the masses of a society is only a slow 
growth. These generally look to the top for leading in such speculative 
matters and then blindly follow. Apropos of the Tamil connection with the 
Pallavas, I may instance an interesting irony of time brought about by 
change of historic circumstances. At the beginning, the Tamils looked down 
upon the Pallava race as a * mixed breed 5 and in their tnouth the term 

* Pallava 5 stood for a person of mean extraction. But after the establish* 

meat of the Pallava power in the Tamil land, one of the DSvaram hymnists, 

strange to say, goes out of his way to utter imprecations against such of 

the Tamil Kings as refused to pay tribute to the Pallava overlord. 
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4. The value of this body of literature for purposes 

of history should next be appraised. As 

_ , u a necessary preliminary to the treat- 
Tamil literature , n . , 

and its His tor ic a l ment of this very important question, 

value ' one can scarcely overlook the general 

ban under which Indian Literature as a 
whole has been placed by the Indian Epigraphists and 
their oft-repeated stricture that literary evidence, unless 
and until vouched for by the more reliable evidence from 
inscriptions and other contemporaneous documents, is not 
worthy of credence. The grounds for such a condem- 
nation are doubtless many and weighty. Indian Litera- 
ture, at least of the ancient and mediaeval times, 
sadly lacks any chronological frame-work worth the name; 
it is tainted with a profuse and indiscriminate inter- 
mixture with all sorts of legendary and mythical stuff; 
and what is more provoking than these to one engaged in 
the construction of a scientific history of the past is to find 
the generality of the Indian people exhibiting an uncritical 
proneness to accept any work of literature as sober history 
of their past and a tendency to anathematize those who 
disbelieve or doubt the veracity of that literature. The 
extreme dictum of the Epigraphist may be due to reasons 
such as these and in fairness one cannot blame him 
for being too cautious and critical in separating the 
wheat from the chaff in that huge promiscuous literary 
heap. m 

Still, I cannot but urge that what applies to Indian 
Literature as a whole is not at all applicable to the Tamil 
Literature of the earliest period. Setting aside the Ethical 
as of little value to history, the Religious portion of Tamil 
Literature, i.e., the later Tamil Literature, has little to dis- 
tinguish it from the general run of the Aryan Literature 
of the North and may, therefore, be allowed to lie under 
the Epigraphical embargo. Their material for the con- 
struction of history can in no way be used without the 
most careful critical examination and even then the 
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demand for epigraphie corroboration regarding their 
testimony will not be considered superfluous. 

But, as far as the Naturalistic Period of Tamil Litera- 
ture is concerned, a wholly different treatment should, in 
my opinion, be accorded. The works, which go into this 
class, show human mind in the most unsophisticated stage 
of its growth. The virus of later myths and marvels has 
not yet entered it and brought about a corruption of its 
pure fountains . 1 In this connection, I feel bound to demur 
to the assumption, too commonly and too hastily made by 
some scholars, that even the earliest stratum of Tamil 
Literature bears traces of Aryan influence. I can only 
say that this assumption is entirely gratuitous and is the 
result of hazy thinking on the subject. As grounds for 
this conclusion, they invariably appeal to the use of certain 
Sanskrit words here and there in the poems of that period, 
to the existence of a few Aryans among the Tamils, and to 
some of those Aryans appearing as authors of certain 
poems, in that remote age. Granting the whole of this 
contention — for, as a matter of fact, in respect of the last 
two grounds we are far too removed from that early 
period to be confidently dogmatic about the nationality of 
the individual settlers and singers of an age long since gone 
by — still to say that poems like Kurumtokai, Narrmai, 
Agandnuru, and Purananfiru are based on Aryan models 
or inspired by Aryan ideals, in thbir plan or execution, is 
nothing less than a positive perversion «f facts. Both in 
substance and in form, these earliest warblings of the Tamil 
Muse are native throughout and do not bear the slightest 
tinge of foreign influence. If, from the appearance of a 
few words of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin, these poems are 

(1) Sir H. S* Maine writes thus in p, 26 of his * * Village Communities” 
about Oriental Thought and Literature as a whole: “It is elaborately in- 
accurate, it i‘s supremely and deliberately careless of all precision in magni- 
tude, number and time”* Though this formidable indictment is true of 
North Indian Literature and later Tamil Literature, it is utterly inappli 
cable to the specific stratum of Literature taken up for consideration in this 
work, * 
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divested of their indigenous character, one could, with 
equal reason, conclude that modern English Literature is 
inspired by Indian ideals on account of certain Indian 
words having got into the ever-expanding English Langu- 
age. Borrowing of words from one language by another 
is a matter of everyday occurrence and has not the least 
bearing on the question of influence on literary models 
and ideals. Further, I am at a loss to conceive how these 
theorists would dispose of the very large number of poems 
in the “Sangam” collections which have not even a single 
Sanskrit word to disturb their native harmony. Do these 
too reflect Aryan thought and life? To seek to connect 
then the presence of a few Aryans in the Tamil land at 
that early period and the form and thought of early Tamil 
Literature is most unwarranted and is perhaps due to a 
proneness to magnify the antiquity and extent of the 
Aryanisation work in Tamilagam. Surely, these early 
poets of the Tamil land did not wait for the incoming 
Aryans to be schooled into literature in their native tongue; 
but, on the other hand, the new arrivals had to pick up 
the knowledge of what to them was a foreign language 
and the form and technique of a foreign literary art. The 
Naturalistic class of Tamil Literature must therefore be 
considered as containing works exhibiting native 
Tamil genius in all its purity and integrity with little or 
nothing of any exotic strain in it. It has not the incrust- 
ations of fancifutonyths and impossible legends to mar the 
value of its testimony. It is, for the most part, a plain 
unvarnished tale of the happenings of a by-gone age 
wholly free from the stereotyped conventions and profuse 
embellishments which the erudition and fancy of later 
times happened to delight in. A Literature, such as this, 
which transcends the period of Aryan intermixture, that 
brought in its train all the mythological cargoes 1 of the 

(1) Springing equally with Science from the speculative side of man** 
intellectual powers, the myths, no doubt, form his first attempt at answer- 
mg certain theoretical problems he himself creates. The practical man, on 
the other hand, does not encumber himself with a consideration of such 
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North, should open to ns a new treasure-honse of facts, a 
good deal of which can go bodily into history. Hence one 
cannot be too careful and circumspect to keep this literary 
patrimony of the ancient Tamils free from the contami- 
nation of the wild myths and legends of later times. 

5. To another consideration also, the attention of 
the Epigraphists may be invited in this 
connection. Even granting that literary 
evidence, the best of it, can scarcely 
stand on a par with epigraphic testi- 
mony in accuracy and certitude, it is 
after all the only evidence, all things considered, which 
South India of the early centuries of the Christian Era 
may possibly supply us with. Excepting the few rock- 
cut caves and beds, the so-called Pandu Kulis, 1 and the 
Brakmi Epigraphs in the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts 
and in the Arcot region — and these too have not been 
satisfactorily deciphered yet — almost the whole body of 
the inscriptions seems to take its rise from the founding 
of the stone-temples in the South and from the practice of 
making gifts for religious purposes to individuals or cor- 
porations. 2 If South Indian temples are admittedly off- 


Early Tamil 
Literature, the 
only evidence for 
the period covered 
by it. 


questions. The myths may accordingly bo held as tho science of the primi- 
tive mm; they may bo bad science but still they arc science ot\a sort, 
being the product of the theoretic activity c>4: his soul But, however much 
these myths may have served man’s purposes at the time of their origin, 
they are hero condemned for the insidious influenced they still exercise on 
the beliefs and practices of the present day and for delaying the advent 
of a wholly scientific outlook and method in the thought and activity of 
modern India. 

(1) Mahamahdpadhyaya Pandit Swamiuatha Aiyar in one of his Uni- 
versity lectures gives tho correct form ot this name as Pan^a Kuli (literally 
meaning pottery-pit). 

(2) Bef erring to South Indian inscriptions as a whole, Dr. V. A. Smith 
writes: **But these records, notwithstanding their abundance, are inferior 
in interest to the rarer Noi thorn documents by reasou of tjieir comparatively 
recent date. No important Southern inscription earlier than the Christian 
Bra is known, except the Mysore and Maski editions of Asoka’s Minor Bock 
Edicts and the brief dedications of the Bhattiprolu caskets. The records 
prior to the seventh century after Christ are few.” (Early History of India, 
n. 17A 
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shoots of the Pallava art of Mamallapuram of the seventh 
century A.D., one will not be justified in expecting much 
epigraphic evidence for the earlier centuries. The higher 
we mount the rarer should they become. To count then 
on the construction of South Indian History from inscrip- 
tions alone, for periods anterior to the century above 
indicated, is, it seems to me, a hope that will scarcely be 
realised. Epigraphy thus failing us, we have next to fall 
back on the only available evidence within our reach — 
literature. At least, the Epigraphist can have no objec- 
tion to accept this repertory of information as the second 
best instrument of research in a region where we have 
no reason to expect anything better. Thus, then, early 
Tamil Literature, from its intrinsic merits and from its 
extrinsic historical conditions, has a value all its own, 
which is hardly worth one’s while to cavil at. 

6. Before passing on to a consideration of the 
Naturalistic Group of Tamil Literature 
and its valuation, a few observations 
about the larger class, of which this 
forms a part, are called for. The 
“Sangam.” Literature covers, in its entirety, two of the 
groups I have indicated above, the Naturalistic and the 
Ethical. The Naturalistic group consists of the most part 
of the Eight Anthologies called the Ettutokai (literally 
the eight collections) and by far the greater portion of 
the “Ten Idyll?” known as the Pattuppattu. 1 The 

(1) The Eighth Anthologies are: (i) Purammlru, (ii) KurumAolcai, 
(ui) Narrvmi, (iv) Agan&wWru, (v) Patirruppattu, (vi) AinJcurunHru^ 
(vii) Kahttohai, and (vm) Panpddal. The Ten Idylls are: (i) Porimar- 
drruppadai , (n) Pattinappalai, (ih) Mullaippdttu, (iv) MaduraiTck&noi, 
(v) Neduwlvadai, (vi) Perumpdnarruppadai, (vii) Cirupdnd *ruppadai, 
(vm) Mala ilpaduladam, (ix) Kuruncippdttu, and (x) Tirumurugdrruppadai. 
Of these, Panpddal and Tint murugdrru ppadai, the last in each of the 'two 
collections, are, it* seems to me, of late origin bearing as they do evident 
traces of the religious motive. It is highly probable that they may have 
been composed towards the close of the Ethical Period. I have purposely 
deviated from the orthodox order of enumeration to secure a chronological 
arrangement, the grounds for which will be made clear in the course of this 
work. » 


The Sangam 
Literature of the 
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Eighteen Didactic works, in which Rural and Naladiyar 
appear, go to form the Ethical catena of the Sangam 
Literature. Though I propose to confine myself strictly 
to the Naturalistic portion, I have to utilise also the 
Ethical to mark off the stages in the History of Tamil 
Literary development. The historical valuation of the 
several works may be deferred for the presefit. The over- 
anxiety to judge and use historically a mass of literary 
materials, chaotically thrown together with little or no 
attempt at even a broad arrangement of their contents in 
time, will only lead to ‘confusion being worse con- 
founded’. Principles of literary growth and development 
would be thrust to the background, if not completely 
overlooked, and a system of perverted chronology would 
be the sole outcome at which literary men and historians 
of literature would only stand aghast. 1 Valuation of 
literary materials on principles of development displayed 
by the national mind is hence an indispensable preliminary 
before these could be rendered fit for any historical utili- 
sation. And so I shall first try to derive whatever 
guidance I may from that source. 

7. The Early Literature of the Tamils, unhappily 
christened the “Sangam Literature”, 
Tie sangam has had to labour under cortain serious 
dtfectiTand draw- difficulties and drawbacks and, on this 
account, it has not come into its own till 
now. First and foremost is the atmo- 
sphere of myth and mystery in which the whole cycle of 
poems has been enveloped by a later generation of scholars 
and scholiasts. In the second place, the various poems 
have been collected and arranged on principles of pure 
literary form and theme by a late redactor, probably 
Perundevanar, the author of the first Tamil Mahabhdratcm, 
in mixed prose and verse, and of the many invocatory 
stanzas appended to five of the collections. This literary 


ft's Vide A.mmdax I: The Date of M amkkav&eagar . ~ 
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arrangement has distorted the chronology of the works 
in the most lamentable manner imaginable. The whole 
mass has been thus rendered unfit for immediate histori- 
cal handling. If an evil genius had conceived the plan of 
playing pranks with the chronology of a nation’s early 
literature and gone to work, it could not have done worse 
than what the redactor, the Tamil Vyasa, has himself 
done. It is a most perverse arrangement to say the least 
and deserves entire recasting for purposes of history. 
If the thanks of posterity are due to this Tamil 
Vyasa for having rescued these works from extinction, 
the chaos into which he has thrown them, not conducing 
to any connected historical account, must lead one to the 
sad reflection that, after all, ignorance of a particular period 
of a nation’s history would have been far better than the 
myriad errors and misconceptions his effort at systemati- 
sation has since given rise to. In the third place, by far 
the greater number of scholars who have approached it 
have not written about it in the proper scientific spirit 
and with the necessary insight and sympathy. Far be it 
from me to cast any slur on the few pioneers who turned 
the first sod in the field of Dravidian research. Still one 
can hardly help remarking that the “Sangam Literature” 
has suffered more from its friends than its foes.. The 
scepticism of the latter seems do have been more than 
counter-balanced by thq blind credulity almost amounting 
to bigotry of the^former, who belaud this literature as the 
very acme of perfection and try to carry back the date 
of its composition to many thousands of years before the 
dawn of the Christian Era. The opposite school, not to 
be outdone in exaggeration, seems to have developed an 
over-sceptical frame of mind and is equally positive in 
assigning these works to the eighth or ninth century after 
Christ, if not lower still ! We need .not for the present 
take sides with either of these parties but proceed at once 
to see what credence could be given to the story of the 
Sangam itself. 
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8. After all, the story of the Sangam is not very 
The story of ancient as it looks. When the so-called 
the sangam “Sangam” Poets and Kings lived and 
examined, accomplished their life-work, the Sangam 

had not come into existence. Considering the war-like nature 
of that early period and the unsettled state of political exist- 
ence then obtaining, the very idea of a literary Academy 
could not have been anything else than foreign to it. The 
primitive historical conditions of the Tamil land, as 
evidenced by the literature of the Naturalistic Period, 
could not have favoured any such institution coming into 
existence. The various poems in this collection of works 
have one and all been composed by different poets, living 
in different parts of the country, on many different occa- 
sions. The literary motive behind their production was 
by no means the composition of a perfect work of art to 
stand the scrutiny of a conclave of critics at the top. The 
hard lot of the poets of that period, faced with the problem 
of bread and butter, seems to have driven them on to 
attach themselves to some king or other, some chieftain 
or other, and play the part of singers of their glories and 
achievements. Wanting a public to which they could sell 
their literary wares, the Poets had perforce to depend 
on the few patrons on whom they lavished their choicest 
eulogia in return for the food and clothing they were 
provided with. Presents of elephants and gold orna- 
ments might have come once in their way, and that also 
only in the case of the singers in the front-rank of their pro- 
fession; but to the generality of the poets the problem of 
keeping the wolf from the door, in life’s hard struggle, 
was too imperious to be overlooked. A Poet, with a 
famishing household behind him, and driven on its 
account to the presence of his patron, could very well be 
excused for not keeping to the ideal requirements of his 
art for the time being. His one idea, naturally enough, 
would have been to please his patron and win the most 
valued presents from him and not to court an assembly 
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of fastidious critics sitting in a far-off city for a verdict 
on his work — an assembly moreover of scholars equally 
famished as himself, whose approval or disapproval would 
not have in the least mattered with him in fighting the 
battle of life. Thus, even if the Sangam had existed at 
the time we speak of, it would not have functioned at all. 
But did it exist? 

If contemporary evidence is the only means at our 
disposal to arrive at any relevant conclusion on this point, 
it wholly negatives the existence of any such institution 
as a Sangam. The earliest reference to this hypothetical 
body occurs in the commentary written on Iraiyanar’s Agap- 
porul, a late work probably of the 8th century A.D. Every- 
thing connected with this work is so steeped in myth and 
mystery that not even the slightest reliance can any 
one safely place on it. Agappond is decidedly later than 
Tolkdppiyam. In more than fifteen sutras, 1 the phraseo- 
logy of Tolkappiyar seems to have been borrowed whole- 
sale with little or no variation. Yet with all these 
borrowings the author of this famous work on Love 
appears to have kept himself in the background and 
allowed his handiwork to lay claim to a divine origin. 
Nothing less than Revelational authority would satisfy 
him in the hopeless struggle he appears to have entered 
upon for displacing the great classic of Tolkappiyar in 
the field of Agapporul* Along with this mystery of the 
authorship of Agapporul, there is the added mystery of 
its commentary which is ascribed to Nakkirar, one of 
the Sangam celebrities. In order that this ascription 
might gain acceptance at the hands of contemporaries 
then living, the real author of the commentary, probably 
Nllakantan of Musiri, pretends that he had Nakkirar’s 
commentary transmitted to him by word of mouth through 1 
ten continuous generations of disciples, intervening between 
himself and Nakkirar. How this preposterous story could 


(1) Vide Appendix II. ToVcappvyam versus Agapporut. 
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be believed in it is not for us to inquire into just now. All 
that I want to make out is that both (he work, Iraiyanar’ s 
Agapporul, otherwise known as Kalaviyal, and its com- 
mentary, should stand discredited all things considered 
and that anything they contain should be subjected to the 
most careful scrutiny and examination before being 
accepted as historical matter. 

And it is in this mysterious work, the mystery of the 
Sangam tradition, all on a sudden, takes its rise. This 
tradition is not a genuiue one emanating from the people ; 
it bears on its face the hall-mark of a literary workshop 
from which it has been presumably issued for general 
circulation; its too minute details about the number of 
years allotted to each Academy, the number of Kings and 
of Poets and the names of those Kings and Poets and of the 
works belonging to each preclude the possibility of the 
author ever having received such information from any 
floating tradition current before his time. Beyond doubt, 
the whole story takes its birth from the fabulising imagi- 
nation of a late scholar and owes its persistence to the 
sedulous propagation it received from the uncritical 
mediaeval commentators. 

Examining the account of the three Academies a little 
more closely, we find that the whole structure is too 
symmetrical, too methodical and artificial, to be true. The 
facts embodied in the narration of the Agapporul com- 
mentator, if distributed under their appropriate headings 
in a table, are enough to tell their own tale. They will 
undoubtedly bring home to the reader’s mind the scheme 
on which the commentator has worked, in order to leave 
behind him one of the most daring of literary forgeries 
ever perpetrated. The incredibly high antiquity with 
which Tamil Literature comes to be invested by this 
legend and the high connection with divinity it brings 
about were more than enough to secure for it a ready 
acceptance by a credulous public; but to later scholars 
the tradition stands to this day a sphinx’ riddle. 
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Evidently the fabricator appears to have started from 
some authentic data before him. They were the so-called 
“third Sangam” works, which in all probability must 
have by that time assumed a collected form. These 
collections furnished the basis on which he proceeded to 
raise his imaginary structure of the three Sangams. The 
number of Poets appearing in these collections was too 
unmanageable for his purpose, exceeding as it did five 
hundred. He had to make a selection from this large and 
varied company of poets before investing any with the 
membership of his projected Academy. Taking the 49 
letters of the Sanskrit Alphabet, which, to the orthodox 
scholar, still represent the Goddess of Learning, he could 
not have thought of any other number so appropriate as 
forty-nine to represent the strength of her votaries 
in the last Tamil Academy. Further, this parti- 
cular number being of the odd class should have 
recommended itself to a superstitious mind to which 
even numbers are a taboo to this day by their 
inauspiciousness. With forty-nine 1 as the starting point 
most of the figures in the account appear to have been 
easily arrived at. The number of the Pandiyas admitted to 
the charmed circle of the bards composing the Sangam 
rises in an arithmetical series as 3, 5, and 7 and the period 
of duration of the three Sangams put together falls short 
of ten thousand years by ten. 2 Another notable peculi- 
arity of the arrangement is that the fabricator was deter- 
mined to see the third Sangam playing the Cinderella to 


(1) This number appeals again m the 49 Tamil nadus said to have been 
submerged m the Indian Ocean; and also in the Vekrs * genealogy^ as 49 
generations from their 1 emote ancestors who are believed to have lived in 
Dvarasamudra. 

(2) This distributed among the 197 Pandiyas of the three Sangams 
put together gives.us an average of fifty and odd years for a generation— 
an impossible figure m human history. Individual cases of exceptional 
longevity there may of course be, but in the calculation of an average to 
cover 197 generations no figure, exceeding 20 to 25 years, can be safey 
adopted Human history m any known period does not give proo s o 
such lengthened averages for a generation. 
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her elder sisters — the two previous Sangams. So far as 
the figures go, she should not aspire to any figure higher 
than the lowest under each heading. Evidently the 
fabulist worked on the current doctrine of degeneration, 
whereby the golden age of naan was relegated to a far 
distant time in the past, the succeeding ages getting more 
and more corrupt in morals and poorer in intellect and 
learning. Another feature of this cut-and-dried scheme 
is also worthy of special mention. Though among the five 
hundred and odd poets the various tribes and professions 
of ancient Tamilagam were strongly represented, the 
third Academy shows except for a limited sprinkling of 
a few Kilars and Vanigars (merchants) a preponderant 
Aryan element. What the author, from his superior 
station, considered the plebeian consitutent of the literary 
body was carefully kept out of his Academy. Gods, 
Kings, Rishis, and Aryan Scholars — at least those whom 
lie considered as belonging to that superior class — do 
seem to have somehow jostled the native scholars to the 
background. This poverty of the native talent in the 
literary aristocracy admitted into the Academy should 
doubtless give us an inkling into the source from which 
the Sangam myth arose. Moreover, this patrician 
assembly gives us an entirely wrong perspective of the 
learned community of the ancient Tamil country . 1 Coming 
t,o the Literature prevalent at different Sangam periods 
and the Grammar on which that literature is still held to 
have been based — for in the opinion of the father of the 


(1) Of the 49 poets of the third Sangam appearing in Tirwalluva- 
mdM, nearly half is made up of such scholars as Kavi Sagara 
Perundevanur, Buclra Sanma Kannar, NaMr Yelviyar, etc., who have 
not a single stanza to then* credit in those collections. Evidently they 
belonged to a much later ago and were brought in to strengthen the Aryan 
element of the Academy. And in the remaining half,,, three Kilars and 
three Vamqais alone have secured admittance. It may be urged whether, 
in the world of scholarship o i which the Academy was representative for 
that age, racial considerations could be brought in; but somehow that seems 
to have been the main reason which weighed with the famous fabricator 
of the Sangam in practically ignoring the native poets, * 
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Sangam , 1 Grammar should necessarily precede Litera- 
ture — the third Sangam, with its Paripadal and KaMtokai, 
and other works for its Literature, and Tolkappiyam for 
its Grammar, was sought to be thrown into the shade by 
its more illustrious predecessors with such works as 
Perumparipadal, Perunkalittokai and AgaMiyam. These 
imaginary works were created possibly to prick the pride 
of the arrogant members of the third Academy . 2 Turning 
next to the places wherein the Academies were successively 
held, modern Madura was preceded by Kapadapuram of 
the Ramayana fame and one Southern Madura. The name 
‘Madura’ itself was a later coinage even for Uttara Madura, 
which probably before the period of Talaiyalahkanattu- 
Pandiyan was known as Kudal as probably also Peralavayil. 
This name came into vogue only after the Aryans had 
secured some influence in the South by their increasing 
numbers and importance. If Uttara Madura itself had gone 
by some other name in any past period, the creation of 
a Southern Madura as an earlier city carries with it its own 
refutation. The name so far from establishing its anti- 
quity does just the reverse . 8 Existing Literature is wholly 
silent regarding the last two cities. The story-teller has 
however thrown out a hint about a deluge between the 
second and third Academies. Whether a like catas- 

(1) Cf. “In the first dialogue of the Froici Fur on, published at London 
in 1585, while Bruno was visiting England, he expresses his contempt for 
the mere pedants who^judge poets by the rules of Aristotle's Poetics. His 
contention is that there are as many sorts of poets as there are human 
sentiments and ideas, and that poets, so far from being subservient to rules, 
are themselves really the authors of all critical dogmas. Those who attack 
the great poets whose works do not accord with the rules of Aristotle are 
called by Bruno stupid pedants and beasts." (Spmgairn’s Literary Criti- 
cism in the Renaissance, p. 166.) 

(2) The story of the chastisement administered to that uncompromising 
critic Nakkirar, related at some length m Tiruvilayadal-puranam, is also due 
to the same motive. 

(3) The name 6 Madura ' has travelled beyond the limits of South 
India. Yule and Burnell write in their Eohson-J ohson “Thus we 
have Madura in Ceylon; the city and island of* Madnra adjoining Java; 
and a town of the same name (Madura) in Burma, not far north of 
Mandate, Madeta of the Maps", 
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trophe intervened between the first and the second Sangam 
we have no means of knowing. Probably the author did 
not think it safe to appeal to two deluges marking the 
termination of the first two Academies. Failing a deluge 
what other cataclysm then could one interpose between the 
first two Sangams for explaining the shifting of the head- 
quarters of the Assembly from Southern Madura to 
Kapadapuram? Another interesting problem in connec- 
tion with these periodic convulsions to which Tamilagam 
was subject is in regard to the means by which such 
complex details as are found embodied in the tradition 
reached the hands of the eighth century fabulist. Were 
they communicated by word of mouth from generation 
to generation as in the case of the famous commentary on 
Iraiyanar’s Agapporul or did this great historian come upon 
some secret archives which had escaped the deluge? It 
is unnecessary to probe further into this elaborate myth, 
which proclaims itself as a crude fabrication of the Beli- 
gious epoch in almost every fibre of its make-up. If any 
additional testimony were necessary to fortify this conclu- 
sion, this one fact, I think, would suffice; that in the first 
Academy the revered name of Agattiyanar heads the list 
and stands above even that of (lod himself! Such was the 
power of priesthood then and so god-compelling were the 
mantras of which it was the custodian, that it could with 
impunity measure strength with ^Omnipotence itself. No 
other writer outside the ranks of the priests would have 
dared performing this heroic feat! 1 

I may hero summarise the grounds thus far offered 
to establish the purely legendary character of the Sangam 
story. (1) The tradition regarding the Sangams is not a 
popular one but was brought into existence and propa- 


(1) This is what A, M, Hoeart says in p. 333 of his book Kingship : 
t ( This probably started in India and was the result of* the gradual rase 
of the King or priest to be a god m himself and not merely the spokesman 
of a god. We know that the Indian priests carried the divinity of man 
to such extremes that eventually the priest became superior to the gods 
from whom he had originally derived all lus prestige and authority”. 
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gated by a literary and priestly coterie for purposes of 
its own; (2) The so-called Sangam works contain abso- 
lutely no reference to any Sangam whatever; (3) The 
political and social conditions of the period reflected in 
Sangam Literature were not at all favourable for the 
creation and maintenance of any such Sangam; (4) The 
facts and figures contained in the tradition are so artifi- 
cial and symmetrically disposed as to lead but to one 
conclusion that they cannot be natural and are ‘faked’ 
throughout; (5) The constitution of the Sangam contain- 
ing as it does mythical characters and members drawn 
disproportionately from the Aryan community shows the 
lateness of its origin, when the Aryans had come in larger 
numbers to the Tamil land and begun to introduce the 
northern myths in the south; 1 (6) The period of duration 
of the three Academies put together, vis., 9,990 years, if 
distributed among the 197 Pandiya Kings will be found to 
give us an average of fifty and odd years per generation 
— certainly an impossible figure in the history of man, 
being more than double the general average which it 
discloses: (7) One or two deluges intervening, the narra- 
tor, in the natural course of events, could not have any 
authentic source of information as regards at least the 
first two Sangams and his testimony based on data whose 
source is still wrapped up in such deep mystery 
is hardly worthy of acceptance; (8) The late origin 
of the name ‘Madura’ for Uttara Madura itself — for it 
could not be earlier than Talaiyalankanattu-Pandiyan ’s 
time, the city till then going under the name of Kudal — 
shows unmistakably that the Tamils of the first Sangam 

(1) How in process of time myths develop is also commented upon 
by H. Kern in his Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 5-6. He writes: *‘131 
general it may be said that the stock of tradition, common to all Bud- 
dhists, increased among the non-orthodox sects by much additional matter. 
New mythological* beings such as Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and Manjusri 
make their appearance ; a host of Buddhas of the past, present and future, 
are honoured and invoked along with Sakyamuni, whose image, however, 
far from being effaced, is clad m brilliant majesty more than ever.” The 
same has been 4he case with Hinduism also. 
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could not have dreamt of such a foreign name for their 
southern Capital at that far-off period and that the name 
‘Southern Madura’ is thus a pure coinage of the romancer 
from ‘Madura’ which he converted into ‘Uttara Madura’ 
to lend support to his own story; (9) The non-existence 
of any of the works of the first or the second Academy 
raises the presumption that they were more the creations 
of the romancer’s imagination than actual works of real 
authors, swept away by the deluges which on thte whole 
are but a clumsy attempt at explanation when so many 
other details regarding the works themselves have 
come down to us intact; (10) The whole scheme is 
against the course of natural events and hence is 
unscientific in its character. History of learning and 
knowledge in any country at any time must show in the 
main a gradual progress and development from small 
beginnings. The Sangam tradition reverses this natural 
order and shows a continuous decadence from the golden 
age of the first Academy till we reach the iron age of 
the third,' 

Reasons so many and substantial as these should 
lead any fair-minded scholar to reject the Sangam tradi- 
tion as entirely apocryphal and not deserving of any 
serious historical consideration. It will, however, furnish 
a chapter in the study of myths and the psychological 
tendencies of the age in which if arose. Though worth- 
less as testifying to any objective facts "of Tamil history, 
the tradition itself claims our notice as a phenomenon of 
a certain type at a particular period of a nation’s thought. 
I strongly suspect whether the eighth century tradition 
is not after all a faint reflex of the earlier Sangam 
movement of the Jains. We have testimony to the fact 
that one Vajranandi, a Jaina Grammarian and Scholar 
and the pupil of Devanandi Pujyapada, an* accomplished 
Jaina Sanskrit Grammarian, in the Kanarese country, of 
the sixth century A.D., and the author of a grammatical 
treatise, ‘Jainendra’, one of the eight principal authori- 
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ties on Sanskrit Grammar, went over to Madura with the 
object of founding a Sangam there. 1 Of course, that 
‘Sangam’ could not have been anything else than a college 
of Jain ascetics and scholars engaged in a religious pro- 
paganda of their own. 3 This movement must have first 
brought in the idea of a Sangam to the Tamil eouhtry. 
It is more than likely that, following closely the persecu- 
tion of the Jains ruthlessly carried out in the seventh 
century A.D., 3 the orthodox Hindu party must have tried 
to put their own house in order and resorted to the crea- 
tion of Sangams with divinity too playing a part therein, 
for the express purpose of adding to the authority and 
dignity of their literature. It was the sacerdotal ‘Sangam’ 
of the early Jains that most probably supplied the ortho- 
dox party with a cue for the story of a literary Sangam 
of their own on that model. The very name ‘Sangam’ 
unknown to the early Tamils proclaims its late origin and 
to attempt foisting the idea it signified on the so-called 
Sangam Literature as its inspiring cause is little short of 
perpetrating a glaring and absurd anachronism. 


The Sangam works: 
their collection and 
arrangement. 


9. Leaving out of account the Ethical group of the 
Sangam Literature, the eighteen Didac- 
tic works, which are admittedly later 
compositions, the real Sangam collec- 
tions embrace the Ten Idylls ( Pattup - 
pattu) and the Eighf Collections (Ettuttokai), which 
form the Naturalistic group. Evidently the stanzas or 
groups of stanzas appearing in these collections belong to 
different authors, treat of different subjects, sometimes 
with reference to particular kings or chiefs and sometimes 


(1) Vide E P. Bice's Kanarese Literature , pp. 26-27. 

(2) “ Samgha , Dr. Buhler (p. 6) acknowledges to be as much a 
.Tain as a Buddhist technical term for their orders or societies' 9 (T. W. 
Bhys Davids, the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon 5 , (p. 59). It 
may here be pointed out that this term refers to one of the Buddhist Tri- 
ratnas* Buddha, Dharma and Samgha 

(3) “A terrible persecution of the cognate religion Jainism occurred 
in Southern India in the Seventh Century" (Elliott, Coins of Southern 
India t p. 126 flflst, Ch. 16, Sec. 2). 
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not. The various poets whose poems have been gathered 
into these collections can scarcely be considered as belong- 
ing to one generation. They must have lived generations 
apart and left their fugitive works in the custody of some 
sovereign or chief, whose glories they happened to sing 
about. At least a goodly part of these collections must 
have lain snug in the palace archives of some king or 
other before they were arranged and set in their 
present order by a late redactor. In which repository 
these poems lay, who conceived the first idea of arranging 
them, and who carried out the arrangement, are matters 
about which we know absolutely nothing at present. 
Internal evidence there is to the extent that one Bharatam 
Padiya Perundevanar has affixed invocatory stanzas to 
five at least of the Eight Collections, vis,, Purananuru, 
Aganamuru, Narrimi, Kurmtokai, and Amkimmfiru. Of 
the remaining three, Patirmppatiu, (The ‘Ten Tens’) 
appears rather in a mutilated ,form with the first and the 
tenth ‘Ten* missing; Kahttokai contains an invocation by 
one Nallantuvanar, who is reported to be its redactor, 
but may ^lso have been its author: and in Paripadal, 
twenty-four out of the seventy pieces have been published 
and these bear unmistakable evidence of their very late 
origin. Literary tradition handed down by fugitive 
stanzas and allusions in the words of the commentators give 
us some specific information aboutrthe scholars who made 
some of these collections and the kings hy whose orders 
such works were carried out. 


Poem. 

1. AifiTbvirmiiru 


2. Kuruntokai 

3. Narrmai 

4. Agamnuru 

5. Purananifru 


Scholar who collected. King who directed 

the Collection. 

Pulatturai Murriya Chera King by name 

Kudalur ^ Kilar YSLnaikkanehey Man- 
(Kddalur Kilar, who taran Cheral Irum- 
was the master of the porai. 
whole domain of know- 
ledge) 

Not known .. Pannadutanta Pandiyan 

Not known .. Purikko 


Maran Valuti. 

Uruttira Sanman . . • Pandiyan XTkkira Peru. 

valudi. 

Not known Not kaofai. 
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Keeping 1 Ainkunmu.ru apart, a work decidedly later 
than the others on literary and historical grounds, the 
last four go together both by their subject-matter and 
style of composition. The principles that appear to 
have guided the redactor are the nature of the subjeict- 
matter of the compositions, their style of versification, and 
even their bulk, the number of lines of verse of each 
stanza furnishing a standard for his classification. If the 
subject-matter of the literary compositions was distributed 
wholly under either ‘Agam’ (Love) or ‘Pur am’ (War, 
Politics and other miscellaneous matters), the first classi- 
fication from this standpoint must have been effected by 
one author. It is very unlikely that the various groups 
of poems existed as such in the archives of different kings ; 
nor is it probable that if they had lain together in the 
palace library of any one sovereign the other sovereigns, 
with whose names tradition associates i certain composi- 
tions, could have in any manner directed such compila- 
tions. Even supposing that one particular king was so 
deeply attached to war that he was pleased to patronise 
only the Purananuru collection, the triad of ‘love’ poems, 
Kuruniokat, with stanzas containing from four to eight 
linos, Narnnai, from 9 to 12 lines, and AgoManuru, 
from 13 to 37 lines, these at least should be 
considered to have been collected by one editor, at 
one time, and not ae they stand now distributed 
among different* sovereigns and different scholars. 
Further, there are certain features in the collections 
themselves which may rouse reasonable suspicion in the 
mind of any candid scholar. Each of the ‘Puram’ and 
‘Agam’ collections contains stanzas to a fixed number 400 
or thereabouts. Are we to assume that the redactor for 
some reason or other fixed a uniform limit for these collec- 
tions? This might be conveniently assumed if there had 
been only one redactor. But at present the collections 
are assigned to different scholars and the question may 
naturally arise why should these later authors allow 
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themselves to be constrained to stick to thje original 
number ‘four hundred’. Could it be the result of a mere 
sense of uniformity or a blind copying of an established 
model? It would be interesting also to inquire how these 
late redactors would have gone to their work if the poems 
they happened to handle had fallen short of or exceeded 
the particular number ‘four hundred’. Then again, the 
Brahman Poet Kapilar, of whose sixty-six poems in the 
Agam collections, sixty pieces happen to bo of the Kurmci 
class , 1 seems to have been brought in to figure as the author 
of Kurincipdttu, in the Ten Idylls, of the third hundred 
treating of the Kurmci Love in Ainlmrunuru, and of 
the Kurificikkali section in Kalittokai. It is very unlikely 
that a much-travelled poet — as Kapilar was reputed to have 
been — should have confined his poetical efforts to the 
description of only the Kurmci Love. His poems in the 
Puramnuru collection are enough to establish the width 
of his interests, the catholicity of his views, and the com- 
prehensiveness of his poetical talents. However, in the 
opinion of an admiring posterity, he was somehow made 
to play on only the Kurinci key. Then again, a careful 
comparison of Ainlmrunuru, and Kalittokai brings to light 
certain interesting bits of information about the manner 
in which these collections were made. Ainlmrunuru, the 
earliest collection made probably by Porundevanar, who 
sang the Maliabharata story in -Tamil, stands thus, its 
five divisions being distributed among five different 
authors. 


Division. 

Subject-mattei. 

Poet. 

1st Hundred 

, Marutam 

OrampSkiyar. 

2nd „ 

. . Neytal 

. Ammuvanar. 

3rd „ 

Kurinci 

Kapilar. 

4th „ 

, . Palai 

. . Otal Antaiyar. 

5th „ 

. . Mullai 

, Feyauar. 


(1) Love of the Kurinci type is the ‘love at lirst-sight ? , the love 
■which springs naturally in the breast of lovers when they meet each other. 
The convention of the Tamil Poets restricts this to happen only in the hilly 
places. This type of love leads at once to the sexual union of the lovers 
and brings about tlioir natural marriage, marriage without the preliminaries 
of parental consent and other shastraie rites and requirements. 
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It would be instructive to note whether these five poets 
and Perundevanar, the redactor, appear as authors of 
any of the poems in the Fur am and Agam collections and 
if they do so, what the nature of their poems is. For 
facility of comparison, I give the facts in a tabulated 
form. 
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• First as to Perundevanar, who affixes invocatory 
stanzas to the Agam, Puram, and Ainkurunuru eolBec- 
tions, tradition distinguishes him from the Perundevanar 
who has left us two poems in Agmanuru and Narrinai and 
from a later namesake, whjo composed the Mahabharata 
story in ‘venba’ verse, and was a contemporary of the Pal- 
lava King ‘ Nandipottarasan ’ of the ninth century A.D. We 
have absolutely nothing by way of evidence either to 
confirm or contradict this assertion. Still judging from 
literary evidence alone gathered from a comparison of the 
fragments of Bharatam Paciiya Perundevanar ’s work 
(composed in the Champu style of the Sanskrit authors 
in mixed verse and prose) with the Bharata Veyba of 
the ninth, century Perundevanar, one can scarcely feel justi- 
fied in identifying their authors. Nor can one 
dogmatically assert the authenticity of the float- 
ing stanzas preserved in the work of the com- 
mentators — the ancient Champu Tamil Bharatam comes 
to us in no better garb than these. Hence one has to be 
very careful and cautious in using such disconnected lite- 
rary chips for historical purposes. Sadly have the biogra- 
phies of even many later poets been twisted into fantastic 
forms by certain unscrupulous writers interlarding the 
account with their own pieces, composed solely with a view 
to embellish such narratives. Even if Bharatam Padiya 
Perundevanar could not, be identified with his 9th century 
namesake, I find no reason why the Perundevanar of the 
Sangam works, who seems to belong to a much later period 
than Paranar or Kapilar, could not be assumed as the 
author of the missing Champu treatise and the redactor of 
the Sangam works in question. It is bootless, however, 
to move m a region of pure speculation where there is not 
even a solitary foot-hold to support us. Though we know 
so little of this Perundevanar, his handling of Ainkurunuru 
is suggestive of some valid reflections. Any rehder of this 
work must be convinced that it is a much later production 
by its style .and treatment and is the handiwork of one 
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author. Probably the redactor, not having before him the 
name of the author and thinking that the collection work 
he was engaged in required that the work should be consi- 
dered a joint-production, carried out his idea of distributing 
its authorship among five poets of a past age. In this dis- 
tribution, however, he appears to have been guided by a 
consistent and rational principle. The table appended above 
will show that the first three poets, who have been assigned 
by him to the Marutam, the Neytal and the Kurinci 
hundred respectively, were exactly those who have sung 
the most in Marutam, Neytal and Kurinci, in the Agam 
collection. The last two, Otalantaiyar and Peyanar, how- 
ever, do not figure so prominently for Pdlai and Mullai 
compositions. If Palai Padiya Peruhkadunko and 
Mamulanar — two other poets in these collections who seem 
to have specialised in Pdlai had preceded hi'm, certainly 
the name of either of them would have been invoked 
instead of Qtalantai’s. However, this omission appears to 
have been rectified by a still later redactor of Kalittokai, 
who brings in Palai Piidiya Perunkaduhko to play the 
author of the Pdlaikkali chapter in that work. Here also the 
whole Kalittokai containing 150 stanzas inclusive of the 
invocation seems from internal evidence to be the work 
of one author, belonging to Madura country, if not to 
Madura itself. 1 It forms an artistic whole by itself and 
its authorship was ascribed to Poet Nallantuvanar by the 
late Damodaran Pillai in the first option. But some 
scholars would not be satisfied with one writer claiming 
the authorship of the whole work which unhappily was 
named Kalittokai (literally collection of ‘kali’ verse) and 
set themselves furiously to think whether a work openly 
going under the name ‘Collection’ could in any manner be 
ascribed to a single author. Forthwith they produced a 
floating stanza 2 — such verses carry considerable weight 


(1) Vide Appendix III: Authorship of KahttoTcaL 

(2) u Qu(t$£i&®iiQ&rr<sk uir%$o 
utQfiosfiQir ftirsdr 
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with the people — and made a distribution which, for the 
most part, follows no principle whatever. The distribu- 
tion of Kalittokai, effected in the later edition stands thus: 


I. Palaiklah 

II. Kunnctkkah 

III. MarutaJckah 

IV. Mullaikkah 
V. Neytarlcali 


ascribed to Palai P&diya Perufikadunko. 
„ Kapilar. 

„ Marutan Ilanagau. 

„ Nallnruttiran. 

„ Nallantuvanar. 


Leaving aside Palai Padiya Perunkadunko and 
Kapilar, who have a very large number of Palai and 
Kurinci pieces to their credit, the other three authors 
require some justification. Of them, Nalluruttiran does 
not appear in any of the collections we just now consider; 
and Nallantuvan has two stanzas of the Palai and the Ku- 
rinci class in his name and has not touched Neytal at all. The 
most glaring piece of short-sightedness appears to have 
been as regards Marutakkali. This late systematiser was 
evidently misled by the name Marutan Ilanagan, Ilana- 
gan, the son of Maratan, and supposed that he must have 
been so called by his having specialised in poems treating 
of the Marutam love. But a reference to the Agam or ‘love 
collection’ will demonstrate that of the five kinds of love 
treated of by the Tamil poets, he seems to have composed 
the fewest possible stanzas in Marutam. Of 'the thirty- 
nine poems of his appealing in .Agananuru, Narrinai and 
Kuruntokai, 17 deal with Palai, 9 with Kurinci, 5 with 
Mullai, 5 with Neytal, and only 3 with Marutam. A 
more unhappy choice to represent a Marutam singer 
could not certainly have been made! Perhaps it might 
be urged that this paucity of Marutam stanzas was 
sought to be remedied by the Poet composing MarutdkkdU 
which contains 35 stanzas on the whole. There is however 
no use in exhausting possibilities by such suppositions. 
No doubt, the classification of the poems by Tmms and 


«a rei> £&($&$ nmQpeo'fao iseoeoi gieuQssribjSeo 
smiefilweorrir sesat— seS” 
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Turais 1 is the product of a later systematisation and need 
not be pressed loo much for any positive conclusion. One 
fact, however, stands prominently out: that Kahttokai 
collection or rather distribution was made at a period 
much later than when Atnkurmfirw was taken up by 
Perundevanar. That being established, it would be 
pertinent to inquire why Perundevanar, the earlier writer, 
should have omitted handling Kapilar’s Kurmcikkah, 
which he should have doubtless come across? Turning to 
PaUrnippattw (The ‘Ten Tens’), it is another collection 
of poems which comes to us in a mutilated form. The 
issued edition of the work contains only eight poems by 
eight pools (each poem comprising ten stanzas), the first 
and the tenth poem not appearing in any of the existing 
manuscripts. Unlike the other collections, this particular 
set of poems is confined to the glorification of one parti- 
cular dynasty of the Tamil sovereigns — the Oheras. We 
may reasonably conclude that it should have boon composed 
and put into the present shape under the patronage of the 
Chera rulers of the West Coast. It seems to be purely a local 
collection and as such can scarcely take rank with the other 
poems in their general authority. Considering the stylo 
of some of the pieces appearing in it, 1 am inclined to assign 
some at least to a little later period than the Agcmanuru 
and Puranamlru collections. Take for instance, the 
fourth poem by Poet Kappiyartu Kappiyanar and you 
will find it is composed on the principle r of what is known 
as ‘ Anthathi tliodai’, a device in versification by which a 
poet begins a stanza from some word or phrase which 
marks the close of the preceding stanza. I am sure this 
device of- a later versifying period did not exist at the time 
when the poets of the AgcmmUru age extemporised 


(1) The course of love is first distributed under five major classes called 
Ti%ai, following the five classes of land, Kurinei (lull-country), Palai 
(desert), Mullai (forest), Marutam (agricultural country or cultivated 
plains), and Neylal (sea -coast), in which it happens to take place. Turm 
is the name of the sub-dasses portraying subjective states or objective 
situations bearing on them, under each Tinav named above, r 
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their poems with little or no idea of the cut-and-dried 
formulae of the later prosodists. Moreover, this work, 
like Ainhurunuru and Kalittohai, seems to have been com- 
posed on a uniform plan previously agreed upon by the 
various authors concerned. These look, like so many 
competition essays on a prescribed theme to comprise a defi- 
nite number of stanzas, with coincidences in sentiments 
and phraseology in their actual make-up. If these had 
been written by different authors, one should assume that 
each one of them followed a common model and had also 
confined himself to one particular portion of the subject 
treated of. I doubt whether Patirruppattu or at least a good 
portion of it is not the work of one author, set to the work of 
glorifying the line of the Chera Kings by a later sovereign of 
that dynasty. Even here, as in the case of Kalittohai, the 
later redactor with no clue about its authorship may 
have ascribed the pieces to different contemporary poets. 
It is also possible to conceive that the redactor had before 
him a bunch of poems by various authors and that by a 
judicious selection he picked out some and put them on a 
uniform plan. Speculations like these, however, will not 
help us to any settled conclusion until these works have 
been subjected to a strict critical examination conducted 
primarily on linguistic grounds. And this can be under- 
taken only after the indexing work of the Sangam poems 
which is now under preparation is completed and a com- 
parative study entered upon and carried out on 
scientific lines. Till then we have to suspend judgment. 
On one point, however, there cannot be any two opinions: 
that most of the poems in the four collections Purcmanuru, 
Agananum, Narrinai and Kuruntokai belong to a period 
decidedly anterior to that of Patirruppattu, Ainhurunuru, 
Kalittohai and Panpadal. Of the latter class, only Patir- 
ruppattu, the rest not treating of the dynastic annals, con- 
tains matter historically useful and it may be utilised to 
draw such secondary evidence from as would throw addi- 
tional light oji the primary evidence of the four earlier col- 
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lections. Pattuppattu (the ‘Ten Idylls’) also may supply 
us with valuable secondary evidence of a like kind. 


10. The four collections, Purananuru, Agananuru, 

Narrinai and Kurmtokai, from the 
The testimony of the testimony of which the Synchronistic 
mary. collections . Pri- y a ^j eg are constructed, have, in spite 

of the later accretions to their main 
corpus, still a value of their own. Fortunately, the 
later interpolations are mostly in the Agam group of poems, 
which may safely be left out of account. They can offer us 
but little help in the determination and arrangement of the 
historical facts with which alone the Synchronistic Tables 
here attempted will concern themselves. As for the main 
historical testimony derived from these works, I have to 
urge that its value should in no way be discounted on the 
ground of the mere accident of its having been tampered 
with by the systematizing zeal of a late editor or the 
mytho-poetic elaboration of the Sangam fabulist. These 
later efforts were doubtless due to the idea that the Sangam 
poems themselves would thereby gain immensely in value. 
But the irony of circumstances has brought about a new 
critical spirit, which considers and cannot but consider 
these well-meant endeavours on the part of the old 
scholars as having only muddled the pure waters of the 
head stream. The modern critic has to strip away the 
mythic and formalistic wrappages thrown by later scholars 
round a body of genuine works, before arriving at the 
central kernel of truth. Even after piercing through such 
later accretions he is now and then brought face to face 
with certain inherent features of the works themselves 
which, on account of their strangeness, are apt to raise in 
his mind doubts about the genuineness of the 
writings embodying them. To mention but two of 
these, he comes across the names of Kings and Poets, 
which, to his modern ears attuned to other sounds, can- 
not but have a strange and even fantastic ring about them. 
Names such as Unpotipasuhkudaiyar, Irumpidarttalaiyar, 
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Kalattalaiyar, Kalaitinyanaiyar, Kakkaipatiniyar, Kundu- 
kan-paliyatan, Nariveruttalaiyar, Nalli, Kijli, Pari, Ori, 
Kari, Elini, Ewi, Atan, Alisi, Kankan, Katti 1 must 
naturally sound uncouth. And the names of the early 
sovereigns of the three famous Tamil dynasties, the Chera, 
the Chola and the Pandiya, have little or no connection with 
the more polished and sonorous Sanskrit names of 
their successors in the line. Add to this another peculi- 
arity due to the limitations under which the late redactor 
had to carry out his self-imposed or patron-directed task. 
The names of many poets seem to have been lost for ever 
by the time the poems reached his hands. He was actually 
faced with the difficulty of finding out the names of the real 
authors of such pieces and appears to have hit upon the 
ingenious plan of creating descriptive designations for the 
innominate authors by some striking turn of expression or 
thought occurring in their poems. Here is, for instance, one 
poet in the Kuruntohai collection called Oempulappeynirar 
from the phrase ‘Cempulappeynir’ (water falling on red 
soil) of stanza 40; and in 41, the phrase ‘AniladumunriT (a 
courtyard where squirrels play) gives rise to Aniladu 
Munrilar, the descriptive name for the poet whose proper 
appellation we have no means of tracing out at present. 
Very many names occur like this in the other collections 
also; but these singularities due to the distance of time 

(1) A comparison of such peisonal names with the proper names of 
individuals of later times is instructive and interesting. At present South 
Indian personal name% are borrowed mostly from the names of Gods and 
Goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon and this practice must have come into 
vogue with the dawn of the Religious epoch — the period of Hindu reaction 
against the heretical sects. In names, at least, the work of the so-called 
Aryanisation has been thorough. Ever since the Aryan domination came 
to be felt m politics and religion of the Tamil country, a process of re- 
naming of persons, countries, cities, uvers, mountains, and other objects 
was set on foot and seems to have been steadily pursued. This was the 
first step m the Aryanisation work. And after the new names became estab- 
lished in currency, all sorts of stories were later on spun round them to 
show how the cities and rivers came into existence after the Aryan contact 
with the south. A study of the ancient geography of Tamilagam as disclosed in 
the works of Pliny, Ptolemy and the Penplus will establish how this re- 
naming has rendered the task of identification extremely - difficult and 
irksome, „ 
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■which separates us from the date of their composition 
should not lead us to place these ancient works out of 
court. It will be known to our readers that Prof. Julien 
Vinson of Paris, a Tamil scholar of reputation in the 
West, could not bring himself to view such singularities 
with true critical insight and sympathetic imagination. 
From a few of these strange features catching his eye 
and ear, he seems to have jumped to the amazing conclu- 
sion that this vast group of early Tamil Literature is one 
grand pile of daring forgery and hence does not and can- 
not serve the historian in any manner whatsoever. I shall 
revert to this wholesale condemnation proceeding from the 
extreme sceptical school in a later part of this paper and 
try to present the reader not with any a priori counter- 
arguments of my own but only with facts culled from this 
group of works and standing inter-related with one 
another in a wholly consistent manner. Forgery on a 
large scale will hardly possess an inner coherency of its 
own unless the author takes very elaborate care to previ- 
ously arrange the materials on a consistent plan. Indeed the 
charge of forgery against the whole group of the works 
styled the “Sangam poems” is too preposterous to be en- 
tertained as a serious hypothesis. Involving as it does a 
whole cycle of poems, the assumption of forgery requires 
not merely one or two individual authors but a large 
number of them of different places and times conspiring 
to bring into existence a factitious literature on a very 
extended scale. And, what, after all, could be the motive 
for such an elaborate system of forgery? I can well 
understand the inspiring motive of individual fabricators 
in producing isolated works and palming them off on a 
credulous public; but the assumption that such a motive 
could energise a company of writers to build up a mass of 
faked literature is too wild to deserve any detailed criticism. 

11. Reserving however this part of the subject for 

The Result of the ^ er comment as occasion may arise, 
literacy valuation. j shall briefly recapitulate the results 
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of th;e literary valuation to which the Naturalistic group of 
the Sangam Compositions has been subjected at such length 
and the light it throws upon the succession of such 
works in time. As already pointed out, the Ethical group 
is the latest in this cycle. The Naturalistic group, which 
precedes this, is composed of the Pattuppattu (the ‘Ten 
Idylls’), and the Ettuttokai (the Eight Collections). 
Paripadal, one of the Eight Collections, happens to be the 
latest among these both by its style and subject-matter. 
Its scarcely concealed religious motive stamps it as later 
than many of the Ethical treatises. This work accord- 
ingly has been left out of the purview of this paper. Kalit- 
tokai and Ainkvrumlru, though they are earlier composi- 
tions than Paripadal, are also of later origin and further 
have little value for the general historian. These also I 
have retrained from utilising. Of the remaining, the four 
collections known as Pusranajnuru, Aganamir-u, Narrinai 
and Kimmtokai form the main basis and supply us with 
the primary evidence for the early history of the Tamils; 
the two remaining works, Patirruppattu and Pattuppattu, 
though decidedly later than many poems in the four 
collections, are by their style and subject-matter not far 
removed from them. I intend using them as offering valu- 
able corroborative testimony to the facts which are 
disclosed by the four collections themselves. Wherever 
these two works, Patirruppattu and Pattuppattu, happen to 
conflict with the evidence of the primary group, they have 
to be discarded. *In no way can we use these to overthrow 
the testimony of those early works. But in matters 
where their facts fit in well with those contained in the 
primary group, their coincidence should naturally supply 
us with an additional ground for confidence in the validity 
of the truths -we arrive at. It needs scarcely pointing out 
that in such an endeavour as I am here engaged in, wherein 
a goodly portion of the legitimately styled Sangam works 
themselves have been excluded from utilization on the 
suspicion of their late origin, such works as Cilappadi- 
0—6 * 
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liar am and Manimelcalai stand entirely ruled out. They 
are decidedly much later than the latest of the Naturalistic 
group, Kalittokcd and Paripadal; and cannot even come 
very near the main work of the Ethical period, Rural for 
instance. They may he ascribed to the period just preced- 
ing the dawn of the Religious epoch, say the sixth century 
A.D., at the earliest. Herein I am guided by a sense of 
the literary development alone and my complaint against 
certain scholars who have valiantly fought for the inclu- 
sion of these two works in the Sangam collections is that 
they have wholly failed to apply the preliminary literary 
test to them before trying to quarry into the shafts of 
these later formations for historical materials. Their 
overzealous championship of those late works has only 
made their opponents the more determined than ever to 
bring down the dates of the earlier works to the level of 
these evidently later compositions. 

12. Whatever be the centuries to which we may 
ascribe these works, the scheme that 

Succession of the j s se t forth in the previous section as 
Sangam Works: Their 

b»»a arrangement in a result of our literary valuation fur- 
Tim ®' nishes us with a key for reading the 

history of their relative development in time. Taking into 
consideration the predominant national characteristic of the 
Tamil race — its materialistic and utilitarian bent of mind — 
the Religious epoch could not have preceded the Ethical, nor 
the Ethical, the Naturalistic period of itSrthought and life. 
Confining our attention to the Naturalistic period, here too 
we find the longer compositions could in no way precede 
the shorter efforts. Trying to reverse their order of 
succession would be just like attempting to misread the 
life-history of a tree, by shifting its sapling stage to 
succeed its fully-developed condition. The laws of mental 
growth as exhibited by a nation are as invariable as the 
physical laws and as incapable of inversion or deviation. 
This scheme then gives us the initial guidance for distri- 
buting the works under certain broad periods. Within 
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each period the works may have to be arranged by a resort 
to nicer and more accurate methods. The standard 
furnished by a sense of the literary development, based on 
the growth of the national mind, necessarily proceeds on 
averages and is certainly not applicable to the judgment 
of individual minds or their works. Few will doubt the 
utility of large balances weighing tons of material for not 
coming up to the delicacy and accuracy of a chemist’s 
balance devised to -measure exceedingly small particles of 
matter. The former is as necessary as the latter and is 
equally trustworthy if some allowance be made for a 
narrow margin of error. Both in the shorter and 
longer compositions, it is necessary to make a further 
distinction by the application of another well-known 
psychological truth. These efforts of individual poets may 
proceed either upon a subject furnished by an external 
object or person ; or upon a subject improvised by the poet 
himself for his own satisfaction. By the accepted psycho- 
logical uniformity of the perceptual activity of the mind 
preceding the conceptual, in individuals as in nations, the 
compositions having an objective reference should be 
considered as naturally preceding those of a purely 
subjective kind. Human mind is thrown on its own 
resources only when it fails to get an object of the external 
world to fasten itself upon. The metaphysical view of the 
mind embodied in the 'Soul’ theory, which invests it with 
certain inherent powers not derivable from its contact with 
Nature, does not, however, lend itself for any treatment 
from the standpoint of the Natural Sciences. A natura- 
listic view of the mind, on which alone its uniformities could 
be observed and enunciated, requires of us to consistently 
apply this principle in the valuation of a nation’s literary 
works and seek to arrange them in the right order of 
sequence. Accordingly, the Purananum collection, 
which deals with the objective events and conditions, should 
precede the Again group of poems and Pattuppdttu 
and Patirmppattu among the longer compositions should 
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for a like reason stand anterior to Ainhnrimuru, KahttoTcai 
and Paripdtlal. A general comparison instituted between 
tliese works on various linguistic and literary grounds also 
goes to confirm the justice of the broad chronological 
arrangement heroin proposed. Another consideration also 
adds its weight to this arrangement. Later interpolations 
have crept in more into what I may call the ‘subjective’ 
group than in the ‘objective’. From the very nature of 
the ‘subjective’ poems themselves, it is much easier to 
tamper with pure mental constructions than with the compo- 
sitions which have an immediate and even organic 
relationship with external facts, persons or events. In 
the latter case, apart from other grounds, distance in time 
alone should place the fabricator under the most serious 
difficulty to execute his interpolation with success. As an 
instance, I may point out that in the Pwramdnurn collection 
of poems I have not the least doubt that pieces of late 
authors have found their way; but, these later pieces not 
having any intimate relationship with the persons and 
events therein celebrated, by far the greater number of the 
poems of that collection stand apart and could be spotted 
out with a little careful discrimination. This circumstance, 
then, is an additional ground why the compositions having 
an objective reference should be considered as forming 
most of the earliest efforts of the Tamil Muse. 

13. The somewhat detailed inquiry we have thus far 
pursued and the literary valuation 
The basic works for thereby effected enable us to accept 
Tables. Synchromstlc for the construction of the Synchro- 
nistic Tables only six works as valu- 
able and authoritative for the earliest period of Tamil 
History. Of the nine works forming the Naturalistic 
group, Ainkuruwfiru, Kahttokai, and Paripadal are left 
out of account. And even among the remaining six works, 
PattuppatPii, and Patirruppattu are taken in as affording 
only secondary evidence for purposes of confirmation. 
Their facts are not allowed to take the lead, in the eon- 
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struction of the Tables. The Tables, I am here presenting, 
thus rest solely on the statement of the facts contained in 
the four Puram and Agam collections. Their validity is 
neither more nor less than the validity of the testimony 
of these works. And what value should one attach to this 
earliest stratum of Tamil Literature 1 I have elsewhere 1 
discussed certain linguistic peculiarities of Purandnuru 
which have not come within the ambit of the Tolkappiya 
Sutras and drawn a reason therefrom to establish the 
anteriority of Purandnuru to Tolkcippiyam, the so-called 
Grammatical authority for the second Sangam Literature. 
Hence it is that I make bold to characterize these four 
collections as embodying some of the earliest compositions 
of Tamil genius. Attempts to put them on a par with 
Cdappad didrain and Matumekalai, or even with the still 
earlier works Tolkdppiyam and Rural, and consider them 
as contemporaneous in the lump are hopelessly mis- 
directed and will lead only to a piteous distortion of 
ancient Tamil chronology. Looking at these poems as a 
whole, they strike us as a strange body of literature 
belonging to a different world, with apparently little or no 
connection with even the mediaeval literature dating from 
the Religious epoch of the seventh century A.D. The 
JJGvhru hymns of Tirugnanasambandha and these early 
poems are separated by a gap appreciably wide enough as 
that which divides the classical Sanskrit from the Rig Vedic 
dialect in the l^orth. Their purity of language, their 
simplicity of thought, their freedom from the conceits, 
conventions and mytliologie paraphernalia of a later age, 
their unstudied directness and even naiete in the portrayal 
of the life and manners of an early age, and their many 
verbal and grammatical enigmas which have been most 
faithfully preserved and handed down by successive genera- 
tions of scholars with little or no attempt at their eluci- 
dation, all these attest as much to their ancientness as to 
their genuineness. Setting aside the question of their age 

(1) Vida Mtlior’s “Relative Ages of Furammm and Tolhappiyam,”* 
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for the time being, all that is necessary to establish, here is 
that we are dealing with a genuine body of a nation’s 
literature and not with an artificial literary concoction. 
Taking the one outstanding fact that this early literature 
contains numerous accounts of the habits, manners, 
customs and observances of the early Tamils which are 
anything but edifying to the amor propre of their present- 
day descendants, this also must render the hypothesis of 
forgery untenable. If a nation had unduly exalted itself by 
a series of works, one could at least catch hold of that 
as a motive for fabrication. But here the picture 
presented by these woi*ks about the life and thought of 
ancient Tamilagam is certainly not all rosy. No fabri- 
cator would have left behind him works such as these, 
works which neither himself nor any one of his nation 
could view — at least in some portions — with any feeling of 
complacency. Hence the idea of a forgery is unthinkable. 
The most crushing reply to this gratuitous assumption 
however is given by the remarkable consistency which 
runs through the Synchronistic Tables themselves, and to 
these I shall now pass on. 



PART II. 

The Synchronistic Tables and Their Ten Generations. 

14. As stated already, these poems come to us in an 
artificial grouping introduced by the 

Difficulties in our redactor consisting of Tinais and 
way. . . 

1 urrns, with introductory notes 

from his pen added to many of them. In the absence of 
any other contemporary writing by which we can check the 
references in these poems, these notes must remain the 
only source of information about the persons and events 
alluded to in the pieces. Still in utilizing such informa- 
tion, I have taken care not to allow them to overweigh the 
primary testimony of the poems themselves. In cases 
whore the latter come into clear conflict with the former, 
the former have been made to give way. But in all other 
matters some weight was allowed to the evidence of these 
editorial notes, especially because the redactor, however, 
removed from the times of the Sangam works in question, 
was still nearer them than we are and may be presumed 
to have been conversant with the testimony of some living 
tradition or of some autheritative works to which he had ac- 
cess and which haye since then disappeared: I have been all 
the more inclined to ascribe some value to these expla- 
natory notes of the first Editor, because of their matter- 
of-fact character and freedom from any mythologic 
embellishments. 

Turning to the poems themselves, a goodly number 
contain no reference whatever to any king or chieftain. 
These may be- dismissed from notice for the time being. 
Nor can all the poems which have such reference be useful 
for the Tables. Most of them refer to a past event or a 
person who Jived long before the poet himself. Except 
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for the information tliat the person referred to by the 
poet must have lived before the poet himself, these pieees 
offer but little help. Many of the stanzas of Nakklrar and 
Mamfilanar fall under this class. Those poets display 
more than ordinary proneness to recount past occurrences 
with many details concerning' the lulers and chiefs of an 
earlier time. But unless we can confidently fix the time of any 
of such poets themselves, their narratives, however rich 
in personal allusions, and however elaborate in details, 
mil not have any chronological value. I have found 
Mamfilanar, the most allusively inclined of the poets, 
except perhaps Parana r, also the most elusive of them. 
With all my efforts, 1 have to confess that 1 have not yet 
succeeded in locating' him in a particular generation. 
Nakklrar, however, stands on a different footing. He 
happens to sing of a contemporary King and his time is 
thereby determined beyond reasonable doubt. This leads 
me to a discussion of the value of the poems of contem- 
porary singers. As a Table of liclironism should be 
raised mostly, if not solely, on contemporaneous refer- 
ences, I have had to scrutinize with great care the nature 
and drift of the poems purporting to contain only such 
references. Among these, some contain unmistakable 
evidence of contemporaneity ; while others are simply 
reported to be such by the attached editorial note and do 
not directly signify contemporaneity by their language. 
To keep the Tables free from doubtfpl matter, I have 
uniformly rejected these dubious stanzas for their lack of 
any direct evidence of time. In fact, the greatest caution 
had had to be exercised in the selection of the poems which 
would be considered as possessing evidentiary value for 
chronological purposes. In the practical carrying out of this 
part of the work, the difficulty of distinguishing between 
contemporaneous references and those concerning the past 
times was indeed a formidable one. It would bo admitted on 
all hands that in early Tamil the verb of predication signi- 
fied time only in a very limited, indefinite and hazy manner. 
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The sense of time seems to have been and is so weak 
that even modern Tamil can scarcely be held to make 
the faintest approach to the many grades of tenses 
and moods that we find for instance in English. Hence 
the determination of the time of an event the poet sings 
about was in many instances attended with great difficulty. 
Still, by a detailed and careful comparison of the various 
attendant circumstances such difficulties were overcome 
and a tolerably correct conclusion arrived at. 

Another difficulty arose from the confusion of the 
personal names. The application of one and the same 
name or descriptive appellation to different persons, with 
distinct historical achievements of their own, has been the 
source of serious misapprehension and misreading of an- 
cient Tamil History. For instance, each of the names, 
Karihalan and Pasumpun Pand/iyan, will be found 
to refer to two distinct personages with a sepa- 
rate historical setting for each. For purposes of 
correct chronology and history they should be differ- 
entiated and kept apart. Herein, the mistaken identi- 
fication by later commentators has misled not a few 
into false paths and until the whole of this imposing struc- 
ture of error is swept away we shall not be able to get at the 
correct point of view of the past events or their connections. 
As I shall deal with this part of the problem in its proper 
place, it need not be dilated upon here. 

The difficulties in respect of the peculiar names of the 
Poets, Kings and others to which I have already alluded 
are however more seeming than real. It is true that such 
names, as Palsalai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi [uec^irdso 
(ip iQuQGuQg 0) and Talaiyalahkanattu-Cheru-V enra 
Pandiyan {^SsoiuirecrkcBirsur^s^is- Q^Oasarp wremi^aj^sr), 
are descriptive names and not proper. If we 

can realise* the position of dependence of the 

early Poets on the goodwill and munificence of 
the kings of that time and the unbounded power 
for good or. evil that came to be wielded by the latter, we 
C— 7 
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may well understand why' their subjects, the poets not 
excepted, considered it a sacrilege to mention the proper 
names of their rulers. They had to resort to other devious 
expedients for naming them; and this they seem to have 
done invariably by connecting the kings with some of 
their achievements or other incidents in their lives and 
coining therefrom descriptive appellations by which they 
eould be known to their contemporaries. The phrase Cerup- 
pali-Erinda-Ilancetcenni (Q&QTjuurr ffil QujjSiZjS 
Q&sirsS), for instance, thus refers to the young Cenni or 
Chola Prince who overthrew the Pali fortress ; Rajasuyam- 
Vetta -P erunarkilli (|j) nr#Qiuu&eutLu. to 

the great Narkilli or Chola King who performed the Raja- 
suyam sacrifice. The words, Cenni (Q&duzfi) and Kijli 1 
(Seii&fi;, occurring in these descriptive phrases, whatever 
be their origin, have come to signify, in the post-Karikal 
usage, the Chola rulers as generic names. This peculiar 
usage notwithstanding, the individual sovereigns have been 
accurately identified. The very uniformity of practice 
pursued by the ancient poets in the use of such descrip- 
tive cognomens renders the identification for all intents 
and purposes satisfactory. So, we shall be well justified in 
treating these descriptive appellations as if they were 

(1) Some writers arc fond of deriving the propei names of this ancient 
period from some significant root oi other Though their attempts may 
not add Visibly to the riches of Tamil philology, they are worth noticing* 
As an instance, I shall give here Dr Pope's derivation of the name Killi, 
as signifying the Chola sovereign He writes in his Translation of the 400 
Lyrics: PuranmUru as follows : — 1 ‘ Kilh was the family name of a renowned 
dynasty of Chola Kings, eight of whom aie mentioned m this connection. 
Its derivation is doubtful, but it maj mean a digger and is m fact a 
synonym of Pallava". He adds a a footnote the equation Pal=Kil. Now 
Kil as in Kilai, Kilir, Killakkv ,iso means a sprout, tender shoot or leaf. 
The name could equally be dcv*ved from that root In fact, without more 
authentic details of the origin of the Chola line of kings or of their tribe, 
the derivation of their names cannot be anything else than highly conjectural. 
Ancient history should come to rc-inforce the conclusions of Philology and 
where the latter seeks to reach a period far transcending tfiat of the former, 
its conclusions can at best be only hypothetical. I consider ‘Cenni' and 
t Kim 3 i n pre-Kankal usage as denoting two different branches of the 
Chola family of 'kings as may be inferred from the facts brought out in 
the Tables* c 
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proper names attached to particular individuals concerned 
and also in using them for the compilation of the Tables. 

15. Most of the persons who appear in the Tables 
come under one or other of the three 
thJTabks rSOnaSeS m c ^ asses > vlz -> Poets, Kings and Chiefs. 

A few public functionaries or private 
citizens are also occasionally mentioned in the poems; but 
these will hardly be of any use for our purpose. Among 
the three classes specified, the kings alone are expected 
to show a line of continuous succession and hence must 
form the very back-bone of the chronological system herein 
sought to be formed. The poets, both great and less, have 
to be referred to the kings about whom they have sung 
as contemporaries and thus assigned to a definite period 
in the Tables. And of the three lines of the Tamil sove- 
reigns, the Chola dynasty alone shows a succession for ten 
generations without a breach. The Chera and the Pandiya 
houses, on the other hand, lack this continuity. Henee the 
Chola line had perforce to be adopted as the standard for 
reference and comparison. As to the chieftains too, who 
play a large part in the transactions of this early period, 
the reader will find that as he moves down the times their 
numbers get thinner and thinner, until at last most of 
their lines vanish from view altogether. This was due 
entirely to the Tamil triumvirs, in spite of their interne- 
cine rivalry and.warfare, entering into an overt or covert 
league for the extermination of those old-time kingships. 
In fact, one will be led to conclude from the early accounts 
that the so-called Tamil chieftains were really tribal sove- 
reigns who were either annihilated or brought under 
subjection for the consolidation of the Tamil Monarchies 
which may truly be said to have arisen from their ashes. 
The Rise and Expansion of the Tamil Monarchies must 
always remain an interesting chapter in the ajndent 
History of the Tamils and deserves therefore a separate 
study and treatment. 
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16. The Tables consist of four horizontal columns, 
the first column being reserved for 
Tables”^ 011 of the the Pandiya line of sovereigns, the 
second for the Chola, the third for 
the Chera and the fourth for the various chieftains who 
turn up in this literature. These four horizontal columns 
are divided into ten vertical sections, each representing 
the period of a generation. By reading down a vertical 
column you get the names of the various contemporaries 
of a particular generation. By following the hori- 
zontal column from left to right you get the 
names of the successors in subsequent generations. 
In both the vertical and horizontal columns some names 
appear more than once and serve as links to hold the 
generations together. If a poet sings as a contem- 
porary of a particular Pandiya sovereign and also of a 
particular Chola king, the two rulers may naturally be 
considered as having lived at one and the same time, 
though it is quite likely that they may have lived in times 
slightly different but adjacent. Here the poet’s name 
serves the purpose of a link-name and helps us to fix the 
representatives of different dynasties considered as 
belonging to one identical generation. Or it may be that 
while the poet sings of a particular sovereign of a parti- 
cular dynasty, his son, another poet, may sing as a contem- 
porary of another sovereign of thte same dynasty. Here 
also the known relationship between the <*poet who was a 
father and the poet, who was a son, supplies us with a link 
for placing the two sovereigns in two contiguous genera- 
tions, although we are left in the dark as to the exact 
relationship which subsisted between them. Here the 
link-names of the father-poet and the son-poet come under 
the class of what may be called horizontal or linear-link 
names connecting two successive generations-, whereas, in 
the first case mentioned, the name of one and the same 
poet which serves to establish contemporaneity among 
different individuals may be styled a lateral link-name. 
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In these Tables, excepting the few cases where the exact 
relationship between the sovereigns is known either by 
direct reference in literature or by tradition, all the other 
sovereigns have been assigned their respective places by 
the help of these lateral and linear link-names.’ The 
existence of these link-names alone has made the construc- 
tion of the Synchronistic Tables possible; their absence, 
on the other hand, would certainly have rendered the 
present attempt abortive. As an instance of this, I may 
point out my inability to bring that fine synchronism of 
Ko-Peruneholan and the Pandiya King Arivudai Nambi 
into relationship with these Tables for want of a link- 
name. Although so many as five poets, viz., Pisir-Antaiyar, 
Pottiyar, Pullarrur Eyirriyanar, Kannakanar, and 
Karuvur Peruncatukkattuppudanar, have sung about one 
or the other of the two afore-mentioned sovereigns, they 
have not sung about any others in the Tables or stand 
related to any event in them. I am sure their patrons 
were later rulers, though their time would not be far 
removed from that of the Tables. I had therefore to leave 
the Ko-Peruncholan Arivudai Nambi synchronism alone 
for the present. Possibly future research tmay open up a 
way for effecting a junction with this synchronism. The 
ten consecutive generations that have been brought into 
the Tables, prepared as these are by the help of the 
link-names, lateral and* linear, are held together by an 
inseverable bon$ and so do not admit of any shifting 
of their assigned places. In order to make these 
Tables as accurate and reliable as possible, no pain was 
spared to ascertain only strictly contemporary poets, 
chieftains and kings for their inclusion therein. If the 
stanzas of a poet did not establish beyond doubt his 
contemporaneity with a particular king or event, he was 
strictly excluded. By the great care thus exercised 
both in the inclusion and exclusion of the names of persons, 
on the ground of contemporaneity or its absence, 
these Tables have gained in value and certitude. 
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As this happens to be the first serious attempt in distri- 
buting the personages of ancient Tamil Literature under 
a chronological scheme, I had to content myself with 
not attempting too much by seeking to swell the 
Tables by a multiplicity of names. My idea was more to 
secure a reliable frame-work of chronology than to include 
all the personages appearing in these works in a compre- 
hensive and exhaustive enumeration. By this restriction of 
the scope also, the Tables, I hope, have gained a certain 
degree of scientific accuracy, as far as the inherent difficul- 
ties of literary materials would permit. While they allow 
future amplification in details, the ground-plan, I may be 
permitted to add, has herein been laid with due regard for 
the facts of Literature and their inter-relation and hence 
may not admit of any material alteration. Every entry 
in the Tables is vouched for by reference drawn from the 
statements of the poets and that also of only such as have 
direct evidentiary value. With a view to keep the Tables 
clear of any hypothetical matter, I have carefully avoided 
as far as possible interposing inferences and constructions 
of my own in them. However, in the solitary case of the 
first Chera sovereign, I have deviated from following this 
general rule and have inserted in the Tables the name of 
a king, whose inclusion 1 has been found necessary on 
grounds other than the existence of a link-name, which 
will be detailed later on. This solitary hypothetical 
insertion is marked by putting the name within 
square brackets, to distinguish it from Che other entries 
which stand on a more secure basis. 

As these Tables have been compiled by the help of 
such link-names, I think it necessary to discuss briefly the 
significance and use of the latter. Let us imagine a world 
in which all the individuals of a particular generation start 
and end their lives at about the same, time. Here 
each generation would stand by itself completely severed 
from the one preceding or succeeding it in a sort of self- 
contained isolation. Whatever be the number of the 
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generations succeeding one another in time, we could not, 
in the absence of the connecting names, tell anything about 
their relative places in the scale of time. But the world 
in which we live is happily not of the imaginary type refer- 
red to above where the lives of tjie individuals of a parti- 
cular generation are not only of equal duration but coin- 
cide with one another, in their beginning as well 
as their end, with absolute mathematical preci- 
sion. Individuals are born and die at all times 
of the year and consequently overlapping of the 
generations is the rule rather than the exception. Thus 
the most natural thing for us to expect is that an indivi- 
dual’s name will appear in two consecutive generations. 
It is also very likely that if an individual was blessed with 
an exceptional longevity, covering more than the average 
span of life vouchsafed to his contemporaries, his name 
might appear in three consecutive generations. But such 
instances must be considered very rare and hence should 
demand our most careful scrutiny. This critical sifting is all 
the more necessary in the ancient history of the Tam il s 
among whom the grandson bears the identical name of his 
grandfather to this day. By reason of the antiquity of 
this practice in personal nomenclature one has to see 
whether the name appearing in the third generation goes 
to denote a different individual of the same family or the 
original owner of the ,first and the second generation. 
These considerations would demonstrate, at all events, that 
an individual could not be expected to cover four genera- 
tions. It would be against the course of natural events. 
Possibly some may urge that, if the average duration of a 
generation is only 25 years, there is hardly any intrinsic 
impossibility, much less improbability, in imagining a 
centenarian to pass his life through four consecutive 
generations. 0 Although one could admit the theoretic 
possibility of such a supposition, it should be noted that 
that ideal centenarian could not have any chance of leaving 
his mark by ,his activity in the domain of thought or life 
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in all the four generations in question. A generation, at 
either end, must be sliced away as not allowing him by 
non-age and over-age to take any active part in the affairs 
of the world and thus leave an impress of his personality 
on contemporary life or events. This, then, leaves for our 
consideration only the two central generations as the natural 
period of his activity and thought. Any attempt to 
stretch it beyond those natural limits must inevitably tell 
upon the scientific value of the work we are now engaged 
in. Three generations is the utmost limit to which a 
person could be assigned and that too in very exceptional 
circumstances only. But beyond it neither facts of human 
history nor demands of logic would permit us to go. 
Where such instances turn up, we have to infer the 
existence of two separate individuals, who have been 
indiscriminately mixed up by posterity for' want of a 
scientific attitude of mind and the necessary critical 
insight. 

To enable readers to alight at a glance on the link- 
names, I have underlined the lateral link-names with thick 
and the linear, with dotted lines. In the matter of the 
linear-links, the dotted lines have been further tipped 
with arrow-heads showing the direction in which the link- 
ing should be effected. If the name happens to connect its 
generation both with the preceding and succeeding 
ones, the underline is furnished at both ends with 
arrow-heads for pointing the direction *>f linking. If a 
lateral link-name serves also as a linear-link, the thick line 
too is provided with arrow marks. These mechanical 
devices, I hope, will enable the reader to get at 
once at the connections among the various facts of the 
Tables in their natural order of co-existence and 
succession. 

17. We have seen that by the systematising zeal of 
the earliest redactor of the Sangam 
Chela line of hinge, works, chronology has been wrenched 
out of its natural joints .and thrown 
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into great confusion, for the mere whim of an ideal 
rhetorical arrangement of the poems. All that we are 
presented with is a tangle of names of sovereigns, ehief- 
tains and poets mixed up pell-mell. The first problem 
was to see where to begin in this uncharted wilderness. 
With absolutely no guidance from literary traditions, 
I could know neither the beginning nor the end of any line 
of sovereigns just to make a start in the construction of the 
Tables. Even supposing that any name would be as good 
as any other for the end in view, still the idea could not 
be overcome that success or failure of the undertaking 
depended largely on the particular line of sovereigns 
chosen as the base-line of the survey. In any 

event, the dynasty chosen as the standard should 
satisfy two indispensable conditions : first, that it 
should present a continuous succession of rulers 
and secondly, that it should show a longer pedi- 
gree, on the whole, and remain in our hands an 
effective standard of comparison with which the other lines 
of kings could be correlated. If the dynasty selected as the 
standard should snap anywhere, the attempt at synchro- 
nisation of the other lines would be brought to a stand-still 
or could be carried out only in a very imperfect manner. 
Such contingencies of the problem weighed with me at 
first and led me to prospect for the choice of a secure 
base-line. Of nearly fofty sovereigns who appear in this 
literature, more "than twenty belong to the Chera line. 
For this reason at least, this dynasty should naturally take 
precedence of the others and serve as the requisite 
norm. But in view of most, if not the whole, of the 
Chera genealogy depending for its authenticity on 
Patirruppattu, a work not of impeccable authority in 
itself on account of its containing patent interpolations and 
which moreover has already been consigned to the humble 
role of mere secondary evidence, I could not bring myself 
to make that dynasty the standard for the construction 
of the Tables. Of the remaining two dynasties, the 
0—8 
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Pandiya, though unmistakably the earliest, not possessing 
evident marks of a continuous succession could not be 
taken up. Naturally, by this process of elimination, I 
had to fall back on the Chola line as the most satisfactory 
standard in the circumstances indicated. Two other 
reasons also lent their support for this choice. The name 
of Karikalan, the great Chola sovereign, has pierced 
through the mist of ages and reached us with a halo 
of glorv of its own. Far and away he happens to be the most 
conspicuous figure of that illustrious line of kings, whose 
military skill and humane administration laid the first 
foundation of a Chola Empire. Ho was, moreover, the 
first and foremost patron of Tamil learning, in whose court 
flourished a galaxy of poets, who drew their inspiration 
from the vast exploits of their patron for leaving behind 
them literary memorials composed, for the first time, on a 
set plan and ou a considerable scale. Karikalan ’s towering 
personality thus was one of the material factors which 
confirmed me in the select ion of his line as the standard. The 
second reason which was equally decisive was the 
commanding position of the great poet, Paranar, who, 
seems to have attached himself to the Chola line of 
sovereigns and sung about their remotest pedigree and 
their individual achievements in a manner in which no 
other poet has done. Like Karikalan the Great, among the 
rulers of that age, Paranar stands head and shoulders 
above the poets of the classic period., It would be no 
exaggeration to say that alike in the quality of his poetry 
and in the command over language, in the amplitude of 
his imagination and in the width of his sympathies, 
m the grip of contemporary life and, above all, in the 
delicacy of his touch, he surpasses all the classic 
singers, though many of those latter poets themselves, be it 
observed, were artists of no mean order. True, in the false 
estimation of a particular school of latter-day scholarship, 
his name was permitted to be overshadowed by that of a 
rival, Kapilar, who seems to have produced njass for mass 
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a larger bulk of poetry. But is bulk of production the 
measure whereby poetical merit should be judgedl 
Probably only a quantitative judgment of poetical merit 
has allowed Kapilar to successfully contest with Paranar 
for the premier place amongst the company of the Sangam 
poets. If precedence goes by the priority of mention, the cur- 
rent phrase ‘ Kapila-Paranar ’ should certainly be reversed. 
Though Kapilar himself was a poet of high gifts, -the 
conviction cannot be resisted th^it Paranar out-distances 
him in the supreme quality of poetic inspiration and many- 
sided grasp of life. This digression apart, Paranar happens 
to sing of a number of Cher a sovereigns also and serves 
as an important link of synchronism between these two 
famous lines of kings. Apart moreover from the many 
allusions to previous sovereigns strewn thick in his stanzas, 
he brings the Pandiya family too within the scope of his 
poetic survey. Utilizing to the full the advantages he 
appears to have enjoyed as the premier court-poet of his 
age, he has recorded pen-pictures of the royalty not only of 
his own time but of the preceding generations with a minute- 
ness and faithfulness, all his own. This was the addi- 
tional ground which fixed me in my resolve to keep the 
Chola line as the central stem of the Tables, with which 
the other branches should be brought into relation. 

Starting then with Karikala Chola the Great, I began 
jotting down the names ?>f the contemporary poets of his 
period. Paranar^ who happened to sing of Karikalan’s 
father Uruvapahter Ilancetcenni and his predecessor 
Verpahtadakkai Perunarkilli, could not reasonably be 
brought to Karikalan’s time. And yet one cannot but note 
that some of his poems contain allusions to a Karikalan of 
old. This led me to scrutinize with care the references in all 
his stanzas bearing upon Karikalan; and the result of my 
investigation is the emergence of two distinct Karikalans 
with separate historic achievements standing to their credit. 
Till now the false lead of mediaeval commentators has been 
followed with docile meekness by later scholars and two 
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distinct personalities have been jumbled up and their 
deeds thrown together and ascribed to one ruler. This con- 
fusion further opened the way for fanciful myths being 
created to explain the significance of the name Karikalan, 
as the 'Sovereign of the burnt-foot’ and other equally 
amusin g fabrications. Setting aside that aspect of the 
matter for the present, the actual construction of the 
Tables went to show that Karikalan ’s generation was 
preceded by five consecutive generations and succeeded 
by four. Thus, on the whole, we get ten generations of 
Chola sovereigns and on the accepted scale of 25 years for a 
generation they cover in all 250 years. "With the works at 
our disposal no successful attempt seems possible to extend 
the continuation of these generations on either end. 
Blocked as our way is, in both directions, tho ten genera- 
tions, as far as they stand inter-linked, give us a glimpse 
into the Ch,ola history for two centuries and a half apd that 
in itself is no small matter. Furthermore, neither the Pan- 
diya line nor the Chora is found to go higher up or 
lower down the scale the Choja dynasty furnishes us with. 
Accordingly, I came to the conclusion that the designation 
' of the different periods should be done in the name of the 
respective Chola sovereigns appearing in each. This will 
facilitate reference to the base-line for any future 
comparison and checking. 

I shall now go on to consider* the Synchronistic Tables 
in detail. Tho best course, I think, would he to begin with the 
earliest generation and then deal with each of the succeed- 
ing ones in order of time. 

18. Before we enter on a study of these Tables, we 

have to disabuse our minds of certain 
A New View-point. , t . ... 

prepossessions and even prejudices 

sedulously fostered by the works of an uncritical 

school of writers on the question <5f the origin 

of the three Tamil monarchies. The prevailing opinion 

of the orthodox Pandits is to represent these three 

kingships as having, like Minerva from Jove’s 
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head, sprung into existence in full panoply of power from 
either of the divine luminaries, the Sun and the Moon. 
Political thought, much less political science, could hardly 
have existed then and so the earliest Tamil commentators 
and others believed as a matter of course that the great 
kingdoms, whose glories have been celebrated by many a 
bard, should have been from the very beginning of tim e as 
extensive and powerful as they came to be in later days. 1 
The promulgators of the doctrine of the divine origin and 
divine right of kings, a doctrine mooted and elaborated 
later on under religious auspices, could not brook 
even in idea the rise of those old-time king- 

ships from humble beginnings, 3 The latter- 
day glories of the Tamil sovereigns were trans- 
ferred undimmed to the hoary past and those early 
rulers too came somehow to be invested with the accoutre- 
ments of full-blown royalty from a time beyond the 
reach of history and even tradition. The tribal or com- 
munal kings consequently had to sink to the level of petty - 
miserable chieftains by the side of the three grand Tamil 
colossi, chieftains whose very existence is said to have 
depended largely on the goodwill and grace of those auto- 
crats who had to bestow on them their own territories for 
some service or other. Instead of dating the origin of 
the Tamil kingships from the effaeement of the antecedent 
tribal rule as a patent fact of ancient Tamil history, later 
writers with a strange want of historical insight and pos- 
sibly also by the inducement and active connivance of the 
later descendants of the Tamil triumvirs themselves, 
began to relate for the edification of posterity that the 

(1) Vide Pandit R. Raghava Ayyangar’s ‘ Vanjimdnagar’, p 11. 

(2) Por instance compare the spirit of the following very late panegyrie 
composed m honom of Kankalan the Great 

“'gflflLDtr^SHDlBg QJLDGlfKoLD GtilT%SSTp 

Qjfsrr€uQ<ssr<5sr p Q^Q pm- $q$iLir,TiSm 
lAxmwtr GlGtimQ p Q&TQpQjs&rr” 

It means: e I will not estimate him who occupies the lion-supported 
throne as simply Tirumavalavan but shall consider and worship him as the 
great god Tirumal himself Could blind adulation go further! 
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chieftains occupied from the very start a position of depen- 
dence on the three great sovereigns owing fealty and allegi- 
ance to them. By this view the sequence of historical events 
actually came to be entirely reversed and a false picture 
of the past created. 1 need hardly say that the current 
speculation of many in the field regarding the origin and 
nature of the Tamil monarchies is quite erroneous and will 
hardly brook a critical examination. 

Whatever may be the origin of the Cheras and the 
Pandiyas, the testimony of these Tables is positive as 
regards the birth of the Chola power. They take us to 
the very beginning and place in our hands much interest- 
ing information about the establishment at Uraiyur 1 of 
the Chola power, which in subsequent times was destined 
to grow to imperial dimensions little inferior to those of the 
Empire of Asoka, of Samudragupta or of Sri Harsha of 
North India. Tamilagam at the period here disclosed did 
not extend even to Venkadam or the Tirupati Hill, its 
traditional northern boundary as laid down in the prefatory 
stanza attached to Tolkdpptyam. No doubt, it is casually 
mentioned by a few poets, all later singers in the group of 
poets we have taken up for consideration. Even they 
refer to it as * Pullikadu ’ (the forest region of Pulli, the 
chieftain of the Kalva tribe). To the south of this lay 
another forest region Arkkadu* (the modern Arcot districts, 
North and South, and OhinglejSut) which in subsequent 

(1) Dr. Caldwell m deriving this word considers it as signifying the 
4 city of habitation ' as if othei cities and villages were not. The form 
‘ Urmyur ' came into use at a latei time, its earliest form being ‘Urattur', 
as is well evidenced by Ptolemy's ‘ Orthoura ‘Urattur' appears m the 
poems of the earliest poets in the abbreviated and softened form ‘Urantai', 
just as Kalattur becoming K ( ajantai, and Kulattur, Kulantai. There was also 
another Urattur m the Pandiya kingdom at that time, but the 
poet carefully distinguishes it from Chela's Urattur as Urattur 
in the Anmanavayilnadu or district (Agam 266). Restoring the 
name thus to its original fonn one would find it difficult to indulge in any 
etymological speculation! In an agglutinative language like Tamil, wherein 
attrition of words due to economy of effort is constant and is carried to the 
highest and even sometimes to a whimsical degree, philology is beset with 
peculiar difficulties. 

(2) Vide Appendix IV. Note on Arkkadu and Aruvalar. 
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times became the seat of power of the Tonglaiyars or 
Tiraiyars, another forest tribe who were replaced by the 
still later Pallavas. General Cunningham’s opinion that 
Areot is a later town and Dr. Caldwell’s reference to the 
myth of six Bishis performing tapas there once upon a 
time are belied by the account contained in the early Tamil 
classical literature. This Arcot was then ruled over by 
one Alisi, presumably a chief of the Aruvalar or Naga 
tribe. The fact that the Chola kings assumed the dr or dtti 
flower as their royal emblem later on would show that they 
were connected in some way with Alisi or it might be that 
they assumed it as an emblem of their victory over Alisi ’s 
descendants. In any view, we have to conclude that the 
Chola power did not extend to Arkkadu at the beginning. 
The following lines of stanza 100 of Narrimi by one 
unknown author, who must be evidently one of the earliest 
poets, speaks of Alisi and his forest kingdom. 

ewrffltu Q<*(6j(n<5= Gussurr 
riririrsm si—ii<s Loirfieumr LnQipfB 

${5cko Gliuoo&p (o&ipsx prnsmp 

Qp!&XLzip sQtfljSr ifiiuGp ir^S 
&i<sm®Qpar Qtstup QssreneSstai— 

LDtfhueO/BJ &Lp<5nfl tu/r/fasds/r i_ sbtsot” 

That Alisi must have been a ruler of some note may 
be inferred from his country Arkkadu taking another name 
too as Alisikadu.^ That he was an independent ruler is 
clear also from Paranar’s lines: 

‘iSlmriu Qewr&rewr etfISsirtuir 

Gsrjflgi' ( Kurunfokat , Slatisa 258) 

(1) Nakkannai, a poetess appearing in the second generation says in 
stanza 87 of Ncuninai. 

“QeuiiiQ un.Tf Qfirip b L^j&iuih Qu@i&s ml 

i.e, the Alisikadu or forest of Alisi, which is m the possession of the 
victorious Cholas Whether this conquest of Areot was made in Tittan’s 
peiiod or m that of ins son, ue have hardly any means of judging from 
these poems. 
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Here Alisi is definitely described as the king or chief 
of the llaiyar 1 * * * * * tribe. That he or his descendant had to 
lose this independence is clear from Nakkannai’s verse 
quoted in foot-note (1) of the preceding page. 

At the early time we are now discussing, the Tamil 
country v 7 as literally studded with numerous chieftaincies 
or rather kingdoms, each in independent charge of its 
separate clan-chief or communal ruler. According to 
the Tinai classification of later Tamil Grammar, which 
was based on facts of natural observation of the early 
society recorded in Tamil Literature, the country was occu- 
pied by five tribes confined to five different zones according 
lo their pursuit or occupation. The fishing tribes, the Para- 
tavars, were confined to the coast and the hill tribes, the 
Knravars, found refuge in the fastnesses of the interior 
hills. Between the hill region and the littoral were hem- 
med in three other tribes, the Ayar or the shepherd or 
cowherd tribes of the forest area, the agricultural tribes 
or Ulavars in the plains adjoining the numerous river 
basins, and the nomads or Eyinars (Vedars) plying their 
natural vocation of hunting and also the disreputable 
pursuit of plunder and pillage. These nomads could not 
from their natural disabilities and the peculiarity of their 
occupation develop even the rudiments of a tribal 
sovereignty. Leaving this particular tribe out of account, 
the remaining four tribes seem tO have advanced, in vary- 
ing degrees, towards a settled form of*rule. The Parata- 
vars and Kuravars, i.e., the littoral and the hill-tribes, in 
their progress towards political institutions, could not 
advance beyond the tribal chieftaincies. Their geogra- 
phical position and their fluctuating economic condition 
due to limited and even uncertain sources of income 

(1) The name IJaiyar refers to a forest tribe known also as the Malavar, 

It was from this tribe that Karikalau the Great after his conquest of their 

forest kingdom seems to have recruited most of his army Hence the term 

Malavar or Mallar came to signify a soldier also in subsequent times. 

Tondaiyar, Tiiaiyar, Fallavar are other names under which this tribe or its 

mixture is known in later literature. 
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were alike unfavourable to any advance in political 
constitution. They had to stop short after reaching 
the tribal rulership. The remaining two tribes, the pastoral 
and the agricultural, appear to have advanced a stage 
farther and succeeded in establishing communal and even 
territorial kingships under the names, Ko or Yel. The first 
idea of kingship in this ’part of the world arose amongst 
them and in the struggle for existence which ensued the agri- 
cultural kings or Vels, aided by their more flourishing 
economic condition, their larger numbers, and greater 
organisation, came out eventually as the masters of the 
field. The whole political history of ancient Tamilagam was 
the history of the conquest in the end of all thje other tribes 1 


(1) Tlie following excerpts from Semple's classic work, Influences of 
Geographic Environment, will add their force to the views set forth above. 

Hunter Tribes: “Relying mainly on the chase and fishing, little 
on agriculture, for their subsistence, their relations to their soil were 
superficial and transitory, their tribal organisation in a high degree unstable .' 9 
(P. 55 ) 

Fisher Tribefci* “Fisher tribes, therefore, get an early impulse for- 
ward m civilization and even where conditions do not permit the upward 
step to agriculture, these tribes have permanent relations with their land, 
form stable social groups and often utilize their location as a natural high- 
way to develop systematic trade." (pp. 56-57.) 

Pastoral Tribes' “Among Pastoral nomads, among whom a 
systematic use of their territory begins to appear, and therefore a more 
definite relation betvyeen land and people, we find a more distinct notion 
than among wandering hunters of territorial ownership, the right of com- 
munal use, and the distinct obligation of common defence Hence tine 
social bond is drawn closer." (p 57.) 

“Huntei and lisher Polk relying almost exclusively upon what their 
land produces of itself, need a large area and derive from it only an 
ii regular food supply, which in winter diminishes to the verge of famine. 
The transition to the pastoral stage has meant the substitution of an artificial 
for a natural basis of subsistence, and therewith a change which more 
any other one thing has inaugurated the advance from savagery to civiliza- 
tion. Prom the standpoint of Economics, the forward stride has consisted 
in the application of capital m the form of flocks and herds to the task 
of feeding the wandering horde; from the standpoint of alimentation, in the 
guarantee of a more reliable and generally more nutritious food-supply, which 
enables population* to grow more steadily and rapidly; from the standpoint 
of geogiaphy, in the marked reduction per capita amount of land to yield 
an adequate and stable food supply. Pastoral nomadism can support in a 
given district of aveiage quality from ten to twenty times as many souls 
as can the chase; but m this respect is surpassed from twenty to thirty-fold 

C— 9 
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by the agricultural and the establishment of the Tamil sove- 
reignties' in the valley-regions adjoining the Periyar, the 
Tamraparni, 1 then known as Porunai, the Vaigai and the 
Kaviri. It would be a positive perversion of history to 
describe these tribal rulers as 'Subordinate to one or other 
of the three Tamil sovereigns of that time. Allusions to 
nine kings and eleven kings and Elumudi (Seven Crowns) 
occur in some poems and these point directly to one con- 
clusion that, before the Tamil triumvirate came into their 
own, they had to contest for power with a large number of 
tribal kings and had to wipe them out of existence or make 
them their feudatories in a sort of easy political alliance. 
The references to such a stale in early literature are so 
abundant that I think it unnecessary to load this paper 
with specific quotations. The glimpse into the earliest 
political condition of Tamilagam, afforded by Tamil 
Literature, gives us a picture of the existence of many 
independent rulers and that the picture is substantially a 
correct one is vouched for by the facts of political history 
all the world over how extensive empires have been built 
on the rums of many smaller kingdoms comparatively 
less organised than themselves for purposes of war and 
military aggression. Bearing this in mind let us approach 
the detailed study of the Tables and the facts they embody. 
They throw a flood of light on the political history of that 
far-off period. T 

by the more productive agriculture while the subsistence of a nomad require* 
100 to 200 acres of land, for that of a skilful fanner from 1 to 2 acres 
suffice.” (p. 61.) 

Agnmltwal Tnbcv: “With transition to the sedentary life of agri- 
culture, society makes a further gam over nomadism in the close integration 
of its social units, due to permanent residence m larger and more complex 
groups ; in the continuous release of labour from the task of mere food- 
getting for higher activities, resulting especially m the rapid evolution of 
the home and finally in the more elaboiate organisation m the use of the 
land, leading to economic differentiation of different localities and to a 
rapid increase in the population supported by a given area/* so that the land 
becomes the dominant cohesive force in society.” (pp. 61-62.) 

(1) This later name may perhaps be a corruption of e Tanporunai % the 
cool Formal. The name ‘ Porunai > (moaning that which resembles) may itself 
betaken as a part of the fuller name ^ iln-Porunai , that which i^aembles a cow. 
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THE FIRST GENERATION. 

Veliyan Tittan Period. 

19. Veliyan Tittan, the captor of IJraiyur and the 
founder of the Choia power, was one 

The Choia line: of the many Vels or kings, who 
Veliyan Tittan. . . , ... .. , . 

occupied territories near the coast m 
the basin of the river Kaviri (the modern I^averi). Like 
the predecessors of Alunturvel and Nahkurvel, he was the 
Vel or king of Virai, a coast town near the Kaveri delta. 
As I could not get contemporary poets for this earliest 
period, I had to piece together the references contained in 
the stanzas of some of the earliest poets and bring out a 
fairly connected narrative the times Mutukurranar, 

or as some manuscripts have it Mutukuttanar, sings as 
follows about this ruler of Virai in stanza 58 of 
Narrmaii 

“QujpiQpgi Q&eveuir Quirearespieat—u t-\pe$airt 
9&iQptuL Q&rrpp Q&eusurflu uenpuSlear 
semesasp QpQgjghu Quirens 

Qsirio Q&rremr u.^eouuu um.^tufr wtrQpa 
eft as>ir (eaiGorwirsBr Qeueiflujesr fSp&asr 
Opu&Qppp Qsrretr^jiu wrr'Zso eSetrsQar” 

We understand from this that Tittan was merely a 
Velman 1 of Virai with no pretensions to the style and 
insignia of a great Choia sovereign at that time. The term 
Velman signifies *Velmagan, one belonging to the commu- 
nity of Vel and also its king or ruler by pre-eminence. We 
may justly presume that he must have had under him a 
number of Kilars or Kilavars holding subordinate autho- 
rity and in charge of different villages. 2 Tittan ’s capital 

(1) Vide Appendix V: Note on the Tamil Suffix M<m. 

(2) The Primitive Tamils consisted of a number of village communi- 
ties each under th8 headship of a Kilan or Kilar, the abbreviated forms of 
the fuller name Kilavan or Kilavar. These terms refer to the persons who 
had the right of being the headmen or chiefs of their respective village- 
communities, composed of a single family and its numerous branches. A 
confederacy of such communities was presided over by a Vel or Velman, 
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being Virai, near the coast, he had no connection with 
Uraiyur, an inland town. That Virai was on the sea-coast 
can be made out from the lines of Marutan Ilanaganar, a 
later poet in AganCmuru, 8. 206 : 

QQuir'r Qeuerflir eS mu opear gueap 
QtsdiQeuick tetjjuiSlesr iSniiuird Quetau" 

The poet here describes the salt pans of Virai. Now 
this Veliyan Tittan, probably more ambitious than his 
brother Vels of his time, conceived the plan of extending 
his dominions inland. He seems to have cast his eye on 
Uraiytir, then in possession of a ruler named Sendan, 
probably the son of Alisi whom wo have already alluded 
to as the sovereign of Arkkadu. Sendan succeeding his 
father on the throne of Arkkadu must, have extended his 
kingdom to Uraiynr. Whatever may be our opinion about 
Sendan getting the Uraiyur principality by inheritance or 
by right of conquest, there can scarcely be any doubt 
about his occupation of that. city. Here is a stanza from 
Knruniogai (stanza 258) by Poet Paranar giving us the 
information : 

“oitrtQ&qh, QerFI piriri^Flea qtfQn 
ni&nriT Sesrg^p Qug^ui srreSifh'i 

usoj/r® Qu^ii^imp wfWjGptT® iSmtipp 
QaifcjpQ&trL. ig.iuir’^esig Q&isp gpipfiestp 
tuiBtuS 6 vuit/s eSmmQairtl. QQ£ilL<shi— 

Senfftu Qeuir&reuir etflttonuir Qi<(V}ws * 

esrL^IB mirssiTu.eisrm eSoi&r 

ui£lf$er tnrrmtevib Qpr(ifipm •semQc-" 

Here, the Poet, in the hypothetical love-scene 
imagined and described by him introduces the maiden- 
companion of the heroine as forbidding the lover from 
further advance in his overtures to her lady. In request- 
ing the lover not to visit their village or to send any more 
of his garlands as tokens of love, the maid appeals to the 
ftder feelings of the gallant by the imagery that' the fault- 
less beauty of her lady too joins in the supplication for 
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the discontinuance of his visits as they give rise to unfavour- 
able comments of the whole neighbourhood and cause no 
little annoyance to the lady besides despoiling her of all 
her beauty. Thus not only the maid but the lady’s beauty 
also has been dexterously woven into the lines as craving 
for protection. In the ideal scene thus depicted the poet 
following the conventions of the Tamil bards of that age, 
introduces two similes to illustrate the faultless beauty 
of his heroine. The capital of some ruler or other is 
generally brought in by the poet as the object to whose 
splendours the richness of his heroine’s, beauty shiould 
/ be compared. Here Paranar, not content with one capital, 
refers to two cities, Urantai of Sendan, on the banks of the 
Kaveri, and Arakkadu of Alisi, probably to heighten the 
loveliness of his heroine. Poetic idealisation apart, the 
poet’s reference to Urantai of Sendan gives us a veritable 
bit of history. We further know that neither Sendan nor 
his father Alisi comes under the line of the Chola sovereigns 
of Urantai. In all probability, Alisi was the chief of the 
forest tribe, the original stock from which the Tiraiyars 
or Tondaiyars of later times took their rise. They are 
called ‘Basarnagos’ 1 by Ptolemy, who locates them just 
to the north of the territory occupied by the ‘Sornagos’ 
or Cholas. Sendan, not a Ch5la king himself, is thus 
described to have been in possession of Uraiyur for some 
time, and Veliyan Titta», the ruler who actually founded 
the Chola line of* sovereigns and launched it on a career 
of conquest and expansion, was then confined to Vxrai, the 
coast town. Fired with ambition this Tittan seems to 
have dislodged Sendan from Urantai and established 
himself there. Having secured the coveted prize, he 
planned and carried out the fortification of Urantai and 
made it impregnable for ordinary assaults. These 

- - 

(1) If any conjecture might be offered the name ‘ Basarnagos 1 given 
by Ptolemy may be Pasalai Nagar rsir&rr )• Both u&fyso and ^/r@ 

mean the tender shoot or leaf of a plant, probably giving ns an insight into 
the origin of the? Sanskrit name Pallava of later days. 
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facts are deducible from the following references in the 
stanzas of some of the earliest 1 poets, Paranar and Mutu- 
kuryanar. 

“Qisna^S Qetjei )l<£ plpp gpipiiv$>p& 

seS r(Lp t S'T Ljp-Eiarr lL j_oar®ir” 

— Paranar in Agaim., S. 122. 

“OeuerrQpjB (ipjSim eQpp(£urnr& G&iryj 

ifiesr&®,w 55>7srf) gpipiismp luiriasem”. 

— Mutukurranar in Agam., S. 137. 

These extracts testify that Veliyan Tittan had later 
on come into the possession of Uyautai. Not content with 
this conquest he or some one connected with him appears 
to have carried war into the heart of Sendan’s territory, 
the old capital Arkkadu, and completely annexed the 
Arcot 2 territory to his own. The testimony of the poetess 
Nakkannai, whom I take to be the Nakkannai, daughter 
of Perunkoli Naikan, and who appears in the next gene- 
ration, is decisive on the point. Following closely the 
generation of Veliyan Tittan, she describes Arkkadu 
as belonging to the Oholas. The line — 

>t Qe>je{>QurriT& ip ir^lSujLD OuQ^iksrr lL® ” 

— Narrinai, S. 87. 

shows that Veliyan Tittan ’s victory over Sendan not only 
cost him the loss of Urantai butf' paved the way for tShe 
annexation of his whole kingdom including the old capital 
either during Veliyan Tittan ’s time or in that of his im- 
mediate successor. Thus we are forced to conclude that 
the Cholas of Urantai had to build up their kingdom on 

, ■— - - . L i.. - - — — - — — — ■ * ~ > 

(1) The reign of Karikalan the Great is a landmark in the history of 
this early period. Like a luminous band stretching almest in the middle 
it serves to divide the incidents and personages of that far-off epoch into two 
batches, the earlier and the later. Tlic so-called Sai^am’ ’ poets who precede 
this Karikalan I herein name as the earlier and the post-Karikalan poets, the 
later. 

(2) Sendamangalam in South Arcot District, though a later name, may 

be held as testifying to Sendan’s connection with that region in ancient 
timML * 
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the ruins of the Arcot power. ' It is true that the texts 
of the early poets do not give us a connected and circum- 
stantial narrative of this conquest — and they were pre- 
cluded from doing so for the simple reason that they were 
not professional historians and their duty mainly consisted 
in off and on panegyrizing their royal patrons — but this 
need not deter us from putting together the apparently dis- 
connected facts and drawing therefrom the only inference 
that could rationalise them. It is only by justly disposing 
these stray facts in their true order of sequence in time 
can we get at their significance and create a more or 
less understandable picture of the happenings in >a 
closed chapter of ancient Tamil history. Here the 
disconnected facts are that the first king of the Chola line 
went by the name of Virai Velman Veliyan Tittan and that 
his capital was Virai, a coast town, that TJraiyur, the 
famous capital of the Oholas was then in possession of one 
Sendan, who had no conceivable connection with the Chola 
family of kings and that Veliyan Tittan seems to have occu- 
pied Urantai and fortified it. All that I have attempted to do 
is to place these three facts in their true inter-relation and 
draw the inference that Sendan was ousted from Urantai 
by the invading forces of Veliyan Tittan, who, thereby, 
founded the first capital of the Cholas and made it an 
impregnable fortress. Paranar’s poem in Agmanuru, 
from which I have already quoted a few lines, may be 
transcribed in full for the relevancy of their closing 
lines : 


&j(LpiiiS'Sir (Lp^rrir 
eQipsSssr qrj>u 9 £01% gpigj&tr 

fsa.ra/ojor tDj3/0£_sir mqmSlsjr 
sued gm emir £ as©|S jO^/r sOsarcW 6?; 

i9sstfl(3sir sw0(sj§?®o ( © (umSssr gpt&Slp 
'ghgFj&rrs smrsmir &.T6iiei)jr 3 © 0 ax 

eQSsmuir gj(B£§)sSre max QiuSpjp' 
euei( sjarifl.® Q/grr ®n® (Syrafl > 

.pTsueu.nu (SjlosS u>8ipiTgi £.0x9.11 9 p 
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• us jg/(25 ojpiptBecirs srrmjpi eBs-iiiSl 

earseieumu ixusmisf-eti Sssr&u eShfliLftiGiu 
^baserr seiGsiTLj «&iru90srr mLp.u9 
6aBeoOei)e9 eueoS) eueceuirtus &.ea>s 
GQpgjeujfiii Scun-LDp p[fipss 0£P«£iui 
«uS strssu. G&eueti euirefrtrgi uDq.ti9ear 
uSssr&Q&fB ($&rry9 Luresar^sr e®iuu>Li 
Quietievir u>iq.ie<g sirSso Qiuir^sir 
mfieiedtr Qs^rj&p pev'rewr jreoGir, tupfSir) 
etiiBQui u L/tLuf- eiirrruuu uifISpi 
prrjSl GurrQvu umuufl seanur 

Qs/rsS Geve9p jSl-gp gpjpii mps 

sea TQp^lir LjpiBi miL isarear 
ussTQptl. u).mqr}p (oqrffflieiw serrGeu.” 

In this beautiful stanza, the poet makes the heroine 
recount one by one the imany obstacles that beset the path 
of her lover’s approach to herself. She winds up the 
grapliie account of the disconcerting impediments by a 
felling simile that they were as many and as insuperable 
as the obstructions to an advance on Tittan’s fortress at 
IJrantai. From this we may reasonably conclude that im- 
mediately after the conquest of Urantai (Uraiyur), Tit- 
tan put its defences in thorough order and made that city 
impregnable. An ambitious sovereign like himself, with 
projects of conquest seething in his mind, could not have 
done anything else. 

20. It is not possible to trace out a Pandiya repre- 
sentative for this period for want of 
The Pandiya linenn- literary references. But subsequent 

tests make it clear that at about this 
time the Pandiyas were confined to their capital, Korkai 
at the mouth of the Tamraparni river, and had not yet 
even, established themselves at Madura, whose earlier 
name appears to have been Kudal. Kudal at about this 
time was probably in possession of one of Akutai’s 
ancestors, his father or grandfather. , 
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21. We have also no means of knowing who the 

Chera sovereign was at this period. 

The Chera line un- But one may fairly infer that the 
represented. 

Chera kings were still confined to 
the West Coast, their initial seat being Kuttanadu, 
the Kottanara of the Creeks, in the western sea- 
board of North Travaneore. They had not yet extended 
their dominion north and east. They had yet to con- 
quer Karuvur 1 which later on gave them the most con- 
venient vantage-ground on the basin of the Periyar 
river for further conquests north and efast. But this 
military expedition to Karuvur and its annexation prob- 
ably occurred in the next generation, which I shall discuss 
in detail later on. 

22. Among the chiefs, referred to in the verses of 
some earlier poets, Sendan was the 
only one who could be considered a 

contemporary of Yeliyan Tittan. He seems to have been 
the last of the Arcot line of sovereigns, who was forced 
to give way before the superior military skill and organizing 
power of, the ruler of Virai, Yeliyan Tittan. Though 
T*ittan is reported to have occupied Urantai, his dominion 
presumably did not embrace the environs of the Kaveri 
delta which went by the name of Kalar. This part of the 
country, at the mouth of that fertilising river, should have 
been in the possession ok one Matti or his immediate pre- 
decessor, wielding power over the fisher-folk of the coast 
as their tribal sovereign. Matti comes into prominence 
in the second generation and his story may therefore be 
taken up later. 

Veliyan Tittan, the conqueror of Uraiyur, had a son 
named Tittan Yeliyan, with whom he seems to have been 


The •Chieftains. 


(1) Dr. Vincent A. Smith and Kanakasabhai Pillai were at one in 
holding that the Karuvur of the ancient Tamil classics is not the modern 
Karui in the Tricfimopoly District but is represented by the ruined village 
Tirukkarur, about 28 miles north-east of Cochin. The testimony of the 
Greek writers and the early Tamil poets goes to support this view. For 
a fuller discussion refer to Appendix VI; Note on Karuvur, the Chera 
Capital. • 

o—io 
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not on good terms. This is hinted at by poet Sattantaiyar 
in a stanza celebrating the martial prowess of Tittan 
Veliyan, his contemporary, displayed in a personal contest 
with Malian of Amur. It runs as follows: — 

“^) o 3 tj 5 ® ej aebetfl )Qp irr.ii&em 
ea>Lt>izj£ies>L— uakeoear LopeueS QPQfji ;& 

QiuirQ^sfrei i^rirQurr^iW SimQp Qiurr^cBireO 

6V(Wjj5rr,T jgmii&u iSlsisrQ^^ik SsatQ p 
rted&egv rsffcsrr QeuecQuiriTU 

Quit ir eti Qfjfi appear Sirem&fB shixld 
• uSpgpu L/3aOT(Tptuj|Mii ujircktr Quit so 
eB^pSso Qiutr&itu QeupjBi 
saniMLK&j LDSCed/b 3 H—iipQ iBdscQiu” 

— Puram., S. 80. 

The poet expresses his wish that Veliyan ’s splendid 
victory over Malian and the exhibition of his personal 
valour in the battle-field deserve to be witnessed by Veli- 
yan ’s father, Tittan, the great warrior. In expressing this 
wish the poet manages to interpolate into his verse the 
phrase meaning ‘whether he is 

pleased with the feat (and thus brought to relent in his hos- 
tile attitude towards his son) or not’. The commentator 
adds the note in explaining the significance of this phrase 
that Veliyan Tittan and his son were not on amicable terms 
at that time. If a conjecture might be hazarded from the 
peculiar relationship between Veliyan** and the poetess 
Nakkannaiyar, the daughter of Perunkoli 1 Naikan, the 
love intrigues of the prince with a daughter of one of his 


(1) Uraiyur was also known as Koliyur or Peruhkoliyur to distinguish 
it from Kurunkoliyur, probably the capital of the Aayi kings, which 
must have been situated near the southern border of the Coimbatore District. 
Ptolemy refers to the latter town as i Adarima Koi^our*, £.<?., Atiyarma or 
Atiyarman Koliyur. These ancient towns probably tool^ their names from 
Kolx, a banyan tree. Compare with this the name Peralavayil which may 
have been another ancient name like Kudal for Madura. These namesr, in 
course of time, have given rise to the fanciful myths of the Cock and the 
Serpent which have stood and still stand in the way of their correct 
derivation. 
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commanders, in charge of Koli or TJrantai, may probably 
have been at the bottom of the great king’s displeasure. 
But, however that be, there is little doubt that the Chola 
sovereign who was destined to succeed his father and ex- 
tend and consolidate his conquests, had to start his career 
in an atmosphere of parental wrath and misunderstanding. 
That Veliyan Tittan had also a daughter Aiyai (gjamu') is 
clear from Paranar’s reference: 

** * * gganaj 

Loesttfietisirv iMsitanr isf ppsir 

i3smt— Qn>,s\'eQ gps pik oG> p ” 

— Again., S. 6. 

but of this princess we know little beside her name. 

As no contemporary singers appear to celebrate Veliyan 
Tittan ’s victories, I had to construct this imperfect account 
of that early period from the stray allusions culled from 
a few early poets. The known relationship of Veliyan 
Tittan and Tittan Veliyan, the succeeding sovereign in 
the Chola line, supplies us with a strong linear-link to 
connect this period with the next. 

THE SECOND GENEKATION. 

Tittan Ve li yan alias Porvaikko-Pertjnarkilli Period. 

23. The second ChSla sovereign of the line was 
Tittan ’s son, Veliyan, known also as 

* PorvaikkS-Perunarkilli (Perunar- 
The Chola line: Tit- , . . » 

tan VeUyan alias For- killi, the conqueror and king 01 

vaikko-Perunarkilh. parvai). Sattantaiyar and Nakkan- 

naiyar, two contemporary singers, 

bestow high praise on him for his famous victory 

over Malian of Amur, which must have been gained 

in the lifetime of Veliyan ’s father Tittan. Whether 

Tittan, before- he died, was reconciled to his erring son 

Veliyan or not, the latter appears to have succeeded him 

on the throne of TJrantai (Uraiyur). Like Prince Hal, he 

proved himstelf a worthy successor of his worthy father, 
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by his great military talents and organising power. Though 
in his earlier years he seems to have caused some parental 
pangs to his aged father, once on the throne of Uraiyur, 
he straightway forced the neighbouring chiefs to feel the 
weight of his arms. His first aggression was directed 
against Palaiyan, king or Pbr or Porvai, a province at the 
basin of the Kaveri, near the Coimbatore border of the 
Trichinopoly District. 1 This Por territory was then an 
independent principality as one can make out from the 
following lines: — 

“ * * * Qoje&rQeusk 

larfl tuuaiSlsir p umipiuAr 

<sitb9iB smeuL'iSp Qu/rep ireir ear Qeusm 
Q&jSevBorr iLj&DL-ppQeorr s0«)(o6OT ” 

— Again., S. 186. 

Later on Palaiyan siuks to the level of a dependent chief 
to do the bidding of his great Chola overlord. Paranar’s 
lines : 

"(Q}ijtnLptumtiF! ajirSsm & Q&iTLpir ld peuAr 
smtfiujefrfc prSiurri arreSiflu uu.uetnuu 
LfeurdrineS LjpsBp (Surrey <r QtfiQevirAr 
uemifiiu QifityiSm QeveaQuit p 

tSlemLpiueii smrmr@j Q^jiSQiumr ^IppQp." 

— Agam., S. 326. 

definitely refer to Palaiyan ’s becoming a commander 
under the Chola king. It might be r urged whether 
Palaiyan could not be assumed as one of Chola ’s com- 
manders f roan the very beginning. Such a supposition hardly 
explains Veliyan’s assumption of the title ‘Porvaikko’, 
king of ‘Porvai’ or ‘Por’. Surely Veliyan’s father 
Tittan was not known under that name. Nor did Veliyan 
himself assume it at the beginning of his career. One may 
justly infer from the circumstances that after the occu- 

(1) Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V Swaminatha Aiyar identifies this 
town as the modern Tiruppur in the Coimbatore District. But this takes 
im to the very heart of the Kofigu country, which is certainly not warranted 
by tt& texts. 
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pation of Uraiyur by his father, the son was bent on 
further conquests towards the West and while carrying 
them out must have brought the king of Pdr also under 
subjection. This conquest was merely the opening of a 
more protracted campaign and on a wider theatre, the 
Kongunadu lying to the west of Por. Here is the testimony 
of a poem from Narrinai, the poet’s name unfortunately 
missing, to prove that the Cholas had to avail themselves 
of Palaiyan’s services in their fight with the Kongu tribes 
in the West: 

ll ^jeirs®tk (Ecrrsifi eSmipiuemfl QfiQfcGpir# 

Qasirpp& G>&iripir Q&irrksrru uexfi^iui 
Q&iemG^irtL isf-iutrSssru Quir^rr ScpGeurrsir 
ijtsmLpujGsr Gtsueiieutrujp pmm." 

— Narrinai, S. 10. 

In the war with those tribes, Palaiyan with all his 
bravery could not make any headway. The forest chiefs, 
probably under the direction of Nannan, a king of the 
country adjoining the northern-half (fililmalai) of the 
Western Ghats 1 and whose sway then extended far to the 


(1) By a curious parallelism m the change m denotation of certain 
geographical names of ancient Tannlagam, the Elilmalai, which once lef erred to 
the whole of the Western Ghats to the north of the Coimbatore gap as 
the ‘ Pothiyil * referred to the entire range to its south, came later on to 
be applied to a prominent peak near Cannanore, which now goes by the name 
of Mount D’ely, the name of i& southern partner likewise being restricted 
to the present * Pothiyil 4 or Agastiyarkudam, to the north of South Travancore. 
The shifting was very piobably due to the political vicissitudes which over- 
took the rulers of these two hill-kingdoms, by which they had to lose the 
central portions of the Ghats to the two powerful lines of sovereigns, the 
Cheras and the Cholas on either flank and had had to be satisfied with the 
last remnants, the northern and southern parts of the Ghats m Tamilagam 
from which also they were subsequently dislodged by the three conquering 
Tamil kings. Such a line as y$]Qm-®<suGS) n u uirySI&QettjDLj* shows 

conclusively that Pali was a fortified hill belonging to the eHI, which is 
described as a long range of mountains. Elil had other hills also, such as, 
Oheruppu, Param, •Ayirai, etc The modern Mount D’ely in inheriting this 
ancient Tamil name has given rise to quite a crop of fanciful derivations, 
from Sapta Sailam to Rat Mountain JSTo wonder that Tamil names should 
thus stand as a riddle even to the most accomplished Sanskritists. The name 
ISlil, from the prqximate root elu ( GTQg ) to rise, means an elevated table-land or 
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south and even into the Kongu country to the east of the 
Ghats, offered him a stout resistance. Palaiyan had to lay 
down his life in the field of battle which is graphically 
described by one of the early poets, Kudavayil Kirattanar 
in A gam., 8. 44: 

“ tsmrn (Esnpenp mjpiuiy, essrp^l 
jpm<siir(iT)ik £®ti!$pp xikmesr auLtq. 

Quit sir esrenaFl eueCeQp Ljmjpis/np Qiusk(rgmi 
sssirpeuir (^lS^/uj &isfruurr^mi stUBiu 
UQFji&jpjuL-u uemssuflu uemipiueir u lLQ £_ssr” 

The coalition of tire chiefs, Errai, Atti, Kankan, Katti, 
Punrurai, evidently chiefs of the hill and forest tribes 
inhabiting the Kongu land and the northern borders of the 
Chola country, must have been brought about by Nannan 
who appears to have held a dominant position in the north- 
ern half of the Coimbatore District at that time. The south- 
ern portion was then known as Pullunadu and was ruled over 
by Atiyan and Eyinan. Evidently, these names appear to 
be tribal names and hence may stand for their chiefs. Aayi 
Eyinan, i.e., the king of the Eyina or Villavar tribe, had 
his capital at Vakai and enjoyed his independence till 
Veliyan appeared on the scene and annexed his kingdom: 

“Qeu&rQpifl QpjrSsir GSewip Qireir jn‘ib * 
ffl/0»r®o<E OiuaSlsar«ar ^uearesr 

eQsiismev/i pmrir ««nccgsy rreosoii'-” 

—Pur am., S. 351. 


These few lines contain a cryptic account of Eyinan ’s 
loss of independence. Aayi Eyinan thenceforward had to 
hold a subordinate position to the Chola king and become 
even the commander of his forces, in the battle with Nan- 
nan. At the engagement of Pali, however, fates turned 

plateau and then the mountain rising from 'it. The name ‘Pothiyil* also 
may have first meant the low country (the land in the hollow) before it came 
to signify the mountain region m it. I consider this as a more fundamental 
derivation than the one suggested by me m an appendix to the book AgastyQ 
m the Tamil Land r 
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against him and he fell in the battle with Mignili, Nannan’s 
commander. Thus Yelivan’s scheme of conquest in the 
west received a check for a time. Of .the many references 
to this battle contained in Paranar’s pieces, I shall content 
myself with extracting one here : 

“Qeuerfliussr Qeiimu^rr (gp.jy QiuiBssr 
. msiflu9iuso euir ytiemsu uit^u upitpBso 
uSfflB^iusaafl (u/rBssr u9iu(SpiT iB^eQQajfQ 
tv emus £fii pp Q&QjjsBp Lje/hran-lrii 

Qpir&reuireissr ixiuiiiSLair efftpitOpasr-” 

— Agcm u, S. 208. 

In Agom., stanza 142, however, referring probably to 
the same battle the name Eyinan is found replaced by 
Atiyan or Atikan. It may be due to an error in reading 
or refer to another battle of Pali with Atiyan. Or more 
probably still both of them may have taken part in that 
battle. In any case, we can reasonably assume that the 
incursions of Nannan from the west and of Yeliyan from 
the east were hotly contested by the forest chiefs of the 
Kohgu country: 

LjGffe&p Qxuo lAtr&tu Qu^loQuiuit 
Q eiieben p pirSm U-ifil&p Qasrrsorjpi — 

These lines from Agom., S. 142 show that the southern 
portion of the Coimbatore District, then known as Pullu- 
nadu, was in possession pf Atiyan, probably of the Aayi 
house. It was on^ account of Nannan’s invasion of this 
territory that the battle of Pali was fought by Eyinan, in 
which he is said to have lost his life. Vide also Paranar’s 
lines : 

“ * * * Qsmq.pQ'giru 

Quireiuiy, essrzbreisrebr Ljerr^itfr® &uf.iiQpesr 
luir yearns* LDjpi&p uirjfi iLitriibs 
sm^^Qsoeirp euirJ>j Qoj&zvr 
eiSsQeoir® spiSm LS^IeQQtun® pniQppek 
^/Uu^fOsnSlp pstsrGesi 


Agam., S. 396. 
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As the stray allusions contained in the stanzas of 
Paranar are the only source of information about this early 
time, the picture of events cannot but be fragmentary. 

Kalar, the territory covered by the Kaveri delta, was 
then in possession of one Matti, the tribal chief of the 
Paratavars or fishermen of the coast. Paranar refers to 
him in the lines: 

“ ®j@£ts£l Qeo^i^pQpiril. utrpeuii (oasr inn esr 
ueiCSeue k uop {$ a; terror (Lpesr^Ginp.’’ 

— Agam., S. 226. 

He too seems to have been conquered and his terri- 
tory annexed by Veliyan or by another Chela leader of 
that community. That Veliyan became the lord of a part 
of the coast territory also can be inferred from Paranar’s 
description : 

“ &esnktQ&Qg pnSssrp Si ppm Qevsifliu 

esfhr ib itli LitTutS p s.i esr sail QuqFjik ^p<sts>p. , ' 

— Agam., S. 153. 

The picture of Veliyan ’s fame and military exploits 
will not be complete without the following incident nar- 
rated by the poet in a life-like manner, how Katti, a forest 
chieftain, who came for a fight with Veliyan, lost his 
nerve and took to his heels at the sound of even the peace 
music at Veliyan’s durbar at ITraptai. Here is the graphic 
description: 

euediBfVj qgmiBp uirmrQga)® LoeBprrn p 
ffippsbr Qeusifhu js&ipiiemp Rireirtmtsuu 
u/rtjLSsr QpmrQSsssru uitQQslL 
Quirir® ptrdstsrm miLip 
QumrirJBf Qpirtpuj GutnrutSjSjpiu* QuiflGp. 

— Agam., S. 220. 

Through this overlaid poetic picture the- martial glory 
of Veliyan still shines for us. Nevertheless one would be 
justified in concluding from the attempted attack by Katti, 
a petty forest chief, that Veliyan could not' theji have ruled 
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over an extensive dominion and been a full-blown sove- 
reign like Ms successors of the post-Karikalan age. 

24. Who the Pandiya king was at that time, we have 
absolutely no means of knowing. As 
chera ^ regards the Chera line, I insert 

tentatively within square brackets the 
name of apparently one of the earliest rulers of that family. 
Karuvur-firiya-ol-val-ko-Perunceral Irumporai, the great 
Chera Mng with the shining sword, who conquered and 
occupied Karuvur and was thenceforward known as Irum- 
porai. 1 He was the first sovereign to launch the Chera line 
on a career of conquest. Before his time that royal house 
must have been confined to the coast country of Kuttanadu 
(roughly North Travaneore to the south of the Periyar 
river) with Kulumur 2 for its capital. Beyond tMs 
to the north lay Kudanadu at the basin of the 
river Periyar, known probably also as Perumpadappai, 3 
the modern Cochin State and its sea-board. Quite likely by 
the pressure of population in Kuttanadu, hemmed in as it 
was then between Kudanadu in the north and th,e 
Aayi country in the south and the east, the com- 
munity under the leadership of their ruler over- 

(1) The name Irumporai literally means the big mountain, and is the 
exact antonym of Kurumporat- the small hill. The signification of this word 
was extended fiist to the country and then to its king by a common linguistic 
usage in Tamil akm to the rhetoueal frope, ‘synecdoche \ The kings of Kut- 
tanadu (the country of lakes an3 swamps), so long as they were confined to 
their coast territory, cguld not assume this title. But the victory over the 
old ruler of Karuvur gave them an access into a mountainous region and 
led them to add theieby a significant title to then names. The first Chera 
sovereign who adopted this title should have been this conqueror of Karuvur. 

(2) Whethei this name appears in a changed form m ‘Kourellour* of 
Ptolemy, one of the inland towns mentioned as situate between the rivers, 
the Penyai and the Bans (Palayi), should be further looked into. 

(3) The Cochin Boyal House belongs to the ‘Peiumpadappu* Swarupam. 
Padappu here is evidently a corruption of Padappai which literally 
means the environ or adjoining land of a river or a hill or a 
homestead. The tdlms &rr®Slrf}uuL~UG®u t Gu<^%smiuwuL~UG®u f occurring 
in these poems mean the lands at the basin of the river Kaveri or Pennai. 
Perumpadappai thus lefers to the country round about the banks of the 
liver Periyar and the name must have been later on corrupted in popular 
parlance into ‘P*rumpadappu’ 

C— 11 
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flowed into Kudanadu and occupied its capital. Who the 
king was who was thus dispossessed of Karuvur it is not 
possible to make out. Still there are indications to show 
that Kudanadu was then in the occupation of a pastoral 
tribe under a chieftain Erumai, evidently a tribal name 
appearing in the line of a later-poet — 

Qsm^esiLa lL L-^esi’ 

— Agam., S. 115. 

This name, however, should not be confounded with Erumai- 
uran, the head of a northern tribe living at the 
basin of the river Ayiri, not certainly the Periyar, whatever 
other northern river it may denote. Not commanding the 
Coimbatore Pass, the only way of entrance into the 
southern-half of the Kohgu country, the conqueror 
of Kudanadu could not have moved his forces into 
that region, without first subjugating the northern 
king Nannan whose Pulinadu otherwise known as Konka- 
nam extended far down to the south as far as that strategic 
gateway. This powerful sovereign had already led 
his westerners into the sheltered land oi‘ the Coimbatore 
District and occupied at least its northern portion. 
We found him engaged in serious conflict with the forest 
tribes of South Coimbatore. The Cheras had not yet pene- 
trated the Kongu country. They were engaged in consoli- 
dating their conquests near the Periyar basin. Southern 
Coimbatore known as Pullunaclu vf as then occupied by cer- 
tain hill and forest tribes known as the Avars, the Eyinars, 
etc. Congeries of such primitive tribes as the Kongars 1 on 
the west coast together with, the Aruvalars and the Mala- 
vars on the east, who were also of the same extraction, form- 

(1) The origin and characteristics of this tribe are involved in much 
obscurity. If language alone could tluow any light, this tribe must be 
assumed to have immigrated into Coimbatore from the Mysore plateau and the 
adjoining western sea-board, known then as Konkanam, comprising 
roughly the Malabai and ‘Canaia Districts. The terms Kon, Kcmku , 
Kondu may probably have originally signified the high table-land held between 
the Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet near the Nilgiris somewhat 
close to the western sea. Hence the strip of the western littoral 
adjoining Kon or Konku may have been called Konkanam v The names oi; 
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ed ail impenetrable zone of protection both to the Chola and 
the Ch,era kings of the Tamil land from the incursions of 
the northern powers . 1 The Kurumbars, an allied tribe, also 
came in as a wedge between the Chera kingdom of the west 
and the Chola power in the east, and if early Tamil litera- 
ture testifies to anything, their country, the Kongu land, 
should have been the theatre of incessant warfare among 
the three aggressive Tamil potentates. The arrival of the 
Cheras near the basin of the river Periyar brought them 
nearer to this battle-ground. 

I enter in this generation the name of Karuvur- 
Eriya-Ko-Perunceral-Irumporai, first because the inser- 
tion keeps in line with the historical events as disclosed in 
Palirruppattu and in a way unifies the double-line of 
Chera sovereigns whose achievements are therein sung 
about and secondly because it accords with the definite 
testimony of Ptolemy himself. By the time of this last 
writer, Karuvur had become the capital of the Cheras and 
it is impossible, in the light of the account given by Patir- 
r up patty, to credit any of its eight kings with the exploit 
of the annexation of Karuvur. In fact, at least the 
Irumporai branch of the Chera family seems to have been 
well established in that capital ever since the time of 
Antuvan Cheral. This would justify the inference that the 
father and predecessor of Antuvan Cheral and TJdiyan 


the coast tribes and their chief? Konkar and Konkan may thus have arisen 
fiom the place-name ^onku. Kongar may then be taken as referring to 
the whole body of coast and highland tribes who had moved inland and 
to the lowland by ovei -population in their original seats or by sheer pressure 
of incursion from the north. As Konkanam was corrupted into Konganam 
m the mouth of the people, the name Konkar too may have assumed the 
popular form Kongai before it i cached the hands of the early poets. In this 
view, the term Kongar (a tubal name derived from their habitat) must be 
held as bearing on its face the impress o± greater popular currency than 
the names Konkan and Konkanam preserved m literature. 

(1) Mr, E. J. Richards wntes in his Salem Manual, p. 45, as follows: — 
“The Southernmost Mauiyan inscription is at Siddapur, in the Chitaldrug 
District oh Mysore, and between the Mauryan Empire and the Dravidian 
Kingdoms a broad belt of forest intervened. It is possible, therefore, that 
m the Mauryan period Salem District was covered with primeval jungle. 
If it were worth claiming, it must have belonged to Chera or Chola . 9 3 
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Chera! should have been the conqueror of Karuvur and that 
he should be identified with the Chera king, the hero of the 
missing first decad of Patirruppattu. The conquest of 
Kudanad and the occupation of its capital Karuvur being 
a land-mark in the history of the Cheras, the collector of 
the poems comprising Patirruppattu may be held to have 
assigned the place of honour in that collection to the decad 
celebrating the conqueror of Karuvur. Cogent as these 
reasons are for bringing in the conqueror of Karuvur in 
this generation, still as the insertion stands unsupported 
by a link-name, I have distinctly marked it with square 
brackets. 

All that goes to commemorate the military feats of 
this Chera king, Karuvur-Eriya-Ko-Perunceral-Irum- 
porai, is only a solitary stanza of poet Nariveruttalaiyar 1 

(1) lam myself loath to ti an slate pioper names, such as this, of persons, 
who lived some twenty eentuiios since, especially because wo have not yet got 
the key to their correct interpretation. At present, almost all persons in 
Diavidian India take the name of some God or Goddess of the Aryan 
pantheon Still some wnteis evince a tendency to translate these practically 
non-significant personal-names in Tamil Literature as if by so doing they 
could get nearer their right interpretation, which if at all 

practicable should proceed on tho correct appreciation of the 

conditions of those times which had made such names possible. 

Instead of throwing any additional light on the matter, their 

procedure only makes the whole look bizarre and ridiculous to our 
modern ideas, beliefs and tastes Taking, for instance, the name * Smith ', 
what conceivable puipose would it. servo to trace it to one who followed a 
smith's profession at a fai-off time in tho past? Mental associations work 

in such diverse and unexpected fashions m tho matter of naming an object 

or person that even trained Psychologists can scarcely htfpe to reach the bottom 
l ( iere. Nariveruttalaiyar may literally mean either one who lived in a village 
called Nanveruttalai or one who belonged to a family called Nariveruttalai or 
one who possessed a head which did or could frighten foxes, or one who, if 
later methods of nomenclature were current at that time, had taken his name 
from a deity known as Nanveruttalai. In any case, it is a hopeless attempt to 
translate many of these old-world names with a view to pierce into the 
mystery of their significance. What havoc has been played with aneient South 
Indian geography by the craze of the early Aryan colonists and their 
followers, m the translation of proper names of mountains, rivers, cities, 
etc., is indeed another story. Mr. «T. D. Anderson writes tftus in pp. 53 and 
54 of his book Peopfas of India: — 1 { Indigenous names are frequently san- 
skritised much as we turn French chaussee into “Causeway” Sometimes the 
change is so complete that the original cannot be identified. In some cases the 
alteration is easily recognised. In northern Bengal, for instance, is the 
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(Pur am., S. 5) in which the king is exhorted to hold a 
parental rule over his subjects. 

The editorial note appended to the stanza evidently 
imports a miraculous occurrence characteristic of a later 
age and stands to this day a veritable conundrum for 
scholars to solve. 

Palaiyan of Por, Eyinan of Vakai, Matti of Kalar, 

_ _ . , Nannan I with his numerous forest 

The Chiefs. 

chiefs, Errai, Atti, Kankan, Katti, 
and Punrurai, all appear in this generation. 

Though link-names are absent to connect this gene- 
ration with the next, Patirruppattu 

Link-names. *' 

supplies us with a strong link. 
Nallini, daughter of Tittan Veliyan, was married by 
Udiyan, the Chera king who appears in the next genera- 
tion. The latter accordingly stood in the relation of a son- 
in-law to Veliyan, the second Chola sovereign. 

THE THIRD GENERATION. 

Mudittalai-Ko-Perunarkilli Period. 

25. The next Chdla sovereign was Mudittalai-Ko- 
Perunarkilli, i.e., Perunarkilli, the 
The chola line: crowned head. He may have as- ' 

(i) Mudittaiai-Ko- sume( j this name to distinguish him- 

(H) U Karikaian i. self from the other Kos or Velirs not 
crowned. His relationship with Ms 
predecessor thodgh nowhere brought out was in all prob- 
ability that of a son. According to the Chera genealogy 
given in the verses appended to the various sections of 
Patirruppattu, we find the eight sovereigns therein cele- 
brated falling into two groups of five and three, the five de- 
riving their descent from Udiyan Cheral and the three from 
Antuvan Cheral Irumporai. In that incomplete work, these 

river Ti-sta, a name which belongs to a large group of Tibeto-Burman river 
names beg inni ng with, T& or Di, such as Tb-pai, Di-Tiru, Di-Jcho, Discing, etc., 
etc. Hindus say the name Tx-sta is either a corruption of Sanskrit 
Tri-srotxs, e { having three streams ” or of Tr§na, “thirst”. Etymology ahd 
legend, in fact,* give but doubtful guidance to the ethnologist, etc.” 
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two collateral lines now stand wholly disconnected. If the 
missing first ‘Ten’ of Patirruppattu could be restored, 
it would doubtless throw some necessary light and bring 
about the connection we now miss. In the absence of such 
direct testimony, I have been led from the attendant facts 
and circumstances to consider the great conqueror of 
Karuvur as the stem from which both these branches have 
sprung. Both Antuvan Cheral Irumporai and Udiyan 
Cheral lived in one and the same generation and come into 
line with Mudittalai-Ko-Perunarkilli, the Chola king, 
certainly the successor and probably the son of Veliyan 
of the second generation. 

V 

Poet finicceri Mudamosiyar serves as a lateral link, 
connecting Mnclittalai-Ko-Perunarkilli and Antuvan Cheral 
Trumporai, about both of whom as meeting at Karuvur, 
he has left a record in a Purananuru stanza. Udiyan 
Choral, the other Chera king, is said to have married 
Princess Nallini, daughter of Veliyan. Circumstances such 
as these warrant the inference that Mudittalai-Ko- 
Perunarkilli succeeded his father in due course, on the 
throne of Uraiyur, and that he was a brother-in-law to 
Udiyan Cheral. 

This relationship apart, so perfectly do the subse- 
quent generations of the Chera kings fit in with the facts 
concerning the other royal house® of the period, as dis- 
closed in the Tables, that I have not the- least doubt that 
Patirruppattu , in spite of its redaction by a later hand, 
still contains facts of authentic history which are worthy 
of our general acceptance. 

Of Mudittalai-Ko-Perunarkilli, we know nothing 
except the meagre fact of his adventure into Karuvur in 
rather peculiar circumstances. Probably the Chola king 
wanted to pay a visit to his brother-in-law’s brother or 
cousin, Antuvan Cheral Irumporai, and journeyed to 
Karuvur riding on an elephant and followed by his 
retinue of officers and domestics. While nearing Karuvur, 
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the elephant, in one of its periodical ruts, seems to have got 
out of control and entered Karuvur -with the helpless Mug 
on its back. The poet, Eniceeri Mudamosiyar, who would 
in all likelihood have preceded his sovereign to convey to 
Antuvan Cheral the news of the intended visit and who 
was with the C'hera king at that time, extemporizes a 
poem on the incident and prays fervently that Ms royal 
master should not come to grief. 

“^sussfliu/r OiTssr0®Dffl/ iliituS esBeuQesr 
LjSiBpi eseu&uo y,ilQurr/B Sestpiu 
Qeiiiiusdsssr 8 ustlSoli—^esr LDirrfiSebr 
LopeB ajesrsar &<s$pjpiL86n& : CSiurrQesr 
■350 tfiQp, (LpifeiT tSULfitEl(3j fljtr&JirUJ Gu/rsOffljd) 
l/ottaS (g)uuil. uf-tBsek Gu/reoeiiiej . ■* 
srpd&ssrp ptstsrm ewrCSetrrrir Qimtiuljlj 
tflif Jj)G>aj/r irrBujfrjp emusib jDUtl i—eirQp 
QitiriQei (SS)8u QuajiTsjgjl eoihm 

utpeur oi(S5«s)(g5 iLj(&jpp tSS 
gipeirfl iLjtp&J/r 0 AOi_T© Q ptr 
Q&rrQgiSebr eQftstribp serreiiflebr 
e9(Lg/$ir Gene® ieir(S8ip GeurrGsar.” 

— Puram., S. 13. 

I have given the stanza here in full, especially in view 
of the vast superstructure of deductions built upon a mis- 
interpretation of it by Pandit R- Raghava Ayyangar. 
The learned Pandit argues from the circumstances in 
wMch this parti8ular piece is said to have been composed 
that Karuvur should have been close to Uraiyur. He 
imagines that the Chola king went about his kingdom rid- 
ing on his elephant when it rutted and took him to Karu- 
vur against his will. He imagines further that the whole 
of his armed retinue followed him from the boundary of ' 
his kingdom all the distance to Karuvur, without rendering 
any assistance to bring the animal under control. The 
poet is further represented to have played the r61e.of a 
peace-maker and to have interceded with the Ch§ra king and 
allayed his. fears of an invasion of Ms kingdom by the 
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timely interpretation of Chola ’s entry into the Karuvur 
kingdom as due to mere misadventure and not a military 
expedition. The piling up of such improbabilities is entirely 
due to the missing of the exact situation in which the 
poet had to compose his verse. Moreover, in the interpre- 
tation of a poem, straining too much at words to evolve 
their literal meaning is the surest way to miss 
the poet’s mark. Neither good Poetry nor good 
History could be thus got at. I have gone into this 
digression for showing that the stanza has not the least 
bearing on the location of Karuvur, whether near or far, 
from the Chola frontier. 

A comparison of the names of the first three Chola 
sovereigns whom we have thus far brought into the Tables 
does in itself open a fresh point of view re the origin of 
the Chola kingship. It shows, in as clear a manner as 
possible, the successive stages passed by the Cholas before 
they attained the rank of a crowned sovereign. The first 
ruler, the conqueror of Uraiyur, was merely a Velman of 
Ylrai ; his son and successor assumed the title of Ko and 
was known as Porvaikko, the king of the Por country ; and 
the third in the line advanced a step further and adopted 
the still higher title, ‘Mudittalai Ko’, the crowned king. 
This last fact alone will entitle one to infer that the first 
two Chola sovereigns of the Tables did not wear the 
crown, the emblem of full-blown sovereign power. Though 
in actuality they must have been holding sway over a 
fairly good extent of territory, probably they were still 
closely wedded to the older ideal of communalistic king- 
ship and its ways. The bearing, in any view, of these early 
facts on the origin of the Chola kings and their significance 
can hardly be underrated. 

Another Chola king by name Karikalan appears in 
this generation to have held his court at Alundur and later 
on at Kudavayil also in the Tan j ore District. Whether the 
present town Kumbakonam or Kudavasal in the Nannilam 
taluq’ represents that ancient capital, it is difficult to say. 
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It is more than likely that while Tittan of Vxrai, conquered 
Urantai, another Yelxnan of Alnndiir 1 may have established 
himself at Kudavayil and pushed the Chola conquests 
towards the north. The Urantai family must have been 
then known as the ‘Killi’ and the Alundur branch, the 
‘Chenni’. The exact nature of the relationship of these 
two branches cannot be known at present. However, 
from the invariable practice of the early poets referring 
to Cholar (Q^n-y) t), a plural name denoting the Ohola 
community or its rulers, we may consider that the Cholas 
at the very beginning lived under a number of communal 
heads and had not yet got the unitary type of kingship 
of a later day. The Urantai or Killi family went on 
expanding the kingdom to the west and the Alundur or 
Chenni branch, confined to the coast, pushed its conquests 
to the north. The annexation of Arcot, in all probability, 
should have been effected by the latter family of rulers. 
At the beginning, the two branches may have maintained 
the most amicable relations or even acted in consort; but, 
when their kingdoms expanded and territorial kingship 
began to replace communal rulership, rivalries must have 
sprung up and brought them into conflict. The dispute, 
which according to tradition occurred later on about the 
succession of Karikalan the Great to the Chola throne, 
and the disputes, which arose again after the death of that 
sovereign as testified to by literature, are wholly explain- 
able in the light of these earlier facts of their family 
history. During'* the time of Cheteenni Nalankilli, the 
successor of Karikalan II, whom we may call Karikalan 
the Great, on account of his great conquests and consoli- 
dation of the Chola Empire, these two names were actually 
assumed by one and the same ruler probably owing to the 
merging of the two kingdoms brought about in the time 

(1) This name appears in the contracted form as Alundai 
and may be a variant of Alumbil referred to in S. 44 of 

AgananUru. Poets refer to two other cities known as Alumbil, one in the 
Chera and the other in the Pandiya kingdom. The Alumbil of the Chera 
kingdom known also as Alumbur may most probably be the town noted by 
Ptolemy as ‘Arwnbour*. 

C — 12 
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of Karikalan the Great or Ms father and enforced further, 
after his death, by the intervention of the mighty Chera 
monarch, Velke]u Knttuvan. The two names ‘Killi’ 
and ‘ Chenni ’ ever since that time have become 
almost synonymous and have been used indifferently to 
denote the Chola Idng. This later use, however, should 
not lead us to confound the names in the verses of pre- 
Karikal poets. For instance, Poet Paranar, in comparing 
the beauty of his heroine’s tresses to the magnificence of 
three capital cities, refers to ‘Chenni’, as ‘Chirukol Chenni’, 
i.e., Chenni who ruled a small kingdom. 

“a {fftstr tuiii9 ear afiso Getitrir QLiQTjLD&esr 
££/?( Ipir&r tuiruiSlesr dS^leSl 
urrsrp pesresr euirtr LDiririSlp 
ff)jpiGjsrrp-Q&eire$ ujrrGirp pmm 
(jo/r/fl a imru>& Gy^rrifl QtSrreceSli 
jssSlouQp ssirtenp pmsvreShsii 
OetrireSlQiDiSir mihuniuR (SjqGsw.” 

— Narrinai, S. 265. 

Doubtless here the poet refers to a period 
when Karikalan I, or another chief of the same 
family, had only a small extent of territory in 
his possession. This description will hardly be in 
keeping with the superior position of the Cholas of the 
‘Killi’ branch at that time nor with our later conception 
that the Chola Umpire began from the very start with an 
extensive dominion to its credit. It would be instructive 
to compare with this, this other verse from Narrvnai 
wherein the so-called chieftains are described as ‘two great 
kings’. 


“jyesresfkLjCD Quifluj enreugpjLa eSlftpiSiu 
S(T^Qu(r^ Geuftptr Qurrq^&etrp Qprrydpp 
LjsirSstsr aS^tcto Gu/r®o” 

— Narrinai, S. 180. 

Whatever it be, the first sovereign in the Chenni line who 
widened the frontiers of the Chola monarchy seems to be 
Karikalan I, known also Perum-Pun-Chenni. „ 
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Here I have to point out the great confusion that has 
resulted from a mistaken identity brought about between 
the two Karikalans, appearing in this literature, in all 
probability the grandfather and the grandson. Paranar, 
who sings of the two immediate predecessors of Karikalan 
the Great or Karikalan II alludes in many of his stanzas 
to a Karikalan of an earlier time. Paranar himself was 
not a contemporary of Karikalan the Great and has not 
sung a single stanza in his honour. The references inci- 
dentally occurring in some of his poems are all about an 
afore-time Karikalan who was not living in his time and 
whose achievements he seems to have celebrated from 
mere tradition or hearsay current in his days. This 
interesting discovery naturally led me to scrutinize the 
texts further and see whether the recorded biographical 
incidents of the two personages should be held apart or 
according to later interpretation ascribed to one character. 
As a result of this investigation there emerge two Kari- 
kalans one preceding and the other succeeding Paranar 
and that they could properly be distinguished from each 
other by their distinct acts and achievements. The battles 
fought and victories won by the first Karikalan stand 
altogether apart from those of his later and more illus- 
trious namesake. Not one of the numerous poets who have 
sung of the latter has a word to say about any of those 
earlier victories of the ,first Karikalan. Their common 
silence, not broken by even a solitary reference, justifies the 
inference that the laurels of those first-won contests should 
go to crown another brow. Poet Kalattalaiyar, whom 
Paranar ’s contemporary Kapilar himself acknowledges 
as having lived before his own time, and one Venni-Kuyat- 
tiyar have both sung as contemporaries about the victory of 
Karikalan I over Peruncheralatan 1 (Qu^^s^ireorr^ear) 
or Peruntolatan (Qu^ikQ^irenrr^m) in the battle of 
Venni. The memorable incident of the Chera king reeeiv- 

(1) The names, Peruncheralatan and Perumtolatan, appearing in the 
manuscripts are unmistakably due to a misreading of the correct form 
Peruhchorratan, the sobriquet of Udiyan Cheral famous for Ms feasts. 
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ing a wound in his back and of his self-immolation for this 
blot on his heroism by the practice prevalent then of 
Sallekhana or what in Tamil is called ©,t_<SS0^s©i (i.e., 

seating oneself facing the north and thus meeting death 
by starvation) occurs here. Evidently there was a second 
battle of Venni fought by the later Karikalan in the 
description of which this characteristic incident does not 
find a place. In the poem, Porunararruppadai, composed 
by poet Mudattamakkanniyar, the second battle of Venni 
is described as follows : — 

,, ^)0lous37'U) QuirSsGmp/iB QpnQtk asQ^^jj&Sssr 
ujjreu/nu Gsrtk^etnLpp Qjgifhugj] 

Choir ®®0(sj Qj=saresfl Gloldul-. dSdsaiip 
<a$0©L/0 QeuiZpQij ©LDT0ssrr^ psQiu 
QeuemmfljS prr&Siu Qeu(rQGii(tf) QmirekqpiL. 

«®B7‘(®3S)'r cSememfl,i s/fijs/raV) 

Here th,e battle was against two kings, a Chera and a 
Pandiya, and both of them were wiped out in that engage- 
ment. If this were identical with the first battle of Venni 
celebrated by Kalattalaiyar and Veiinikkuyattiyar, the 
omission of Pandiya ’s death by the earlier poets requires 
an explanation. Nor is the peculiar manner of Chera’s 
death, recorded by th,e earlier singers, even so much as 
hinted at by Mudattamakkanniyar, who composes a very 
long poem for the express purpose of describing the vic- 
tories of Karikalan II in detail." In these circumstances, 
we have to conclude that there were twd battles of Venni, 
each with its different combatants and different incidents. 
Mere similarity of names should not lead us to confound 
these two battles, especially as it tends to badly dislocate 
chronology. As a flagrant instance of such distortion I 
need here point out only how according to the orthodox 
misidentification we are forced to transport Kalattalaiyar 
and Vennikkuyattiyar, two very old singers and admittedly 
predecessors of poet Kapilar, not only to Kapilar’s tim e 
but much lower down still to the time of Karikalan II. 
Pull two generations intervene between these .earlier poets 
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and the poets who group themselves round Karikalan II 
and hence by no conceivable manipulation can one effect 
such a transposition. On the strength of the contemporary 
testimony of the two poets referred to above, we have to 
posit the existence of an antecedent Karikalan. 1 The 
assumption of an earlier Karikalan is all the more neces- 
sary by three other incidents in the life of Karikalan I — 
incidents which have not the least connection with Kari- 
kalan II, if his biography, as recounted in the poems of 
his numerous poetic satellites, is a reliable guide at all 
in the matter. 

Paranar refers to two other battles fought by the first 
Karikalan and also connects his name with another char- 
acteristic incident, th,e accidental drowning and death of 
Attan-Atti in the river Kaveri during a festival. Though 
Paranar narrates Atti’s sad loss in a natural, matter-of- 
fact way, in more than one stanza of his, incredible myths 
have gathered round it in course of time so much so that 
the poor dancer Atti and his wife Atimanti, who went mad 
by her terrible bereavement, are now presented to us in 
the transfigured light of royal personages. 

Coming to the battles, here is a short account of the 
battle of Vennivayil: 

“as/riu^sar QuamuunSp QuqrjihQuujir stflatr 
sotrir aBsQ ispeQs&r Qeixassretsifl euirSp 
@itQ&(L£ uattresrir LapeSiu ^tiLi3 

Qpr&ui QuirQfjmeirp Qpirffliu 

u$Q{SS)(rr) GeuetflQmr® Qeuipir &sruj 

Qtc/nusus'S cujpijgp (S^Tmemp^B 

QpiTiuajir euQgiigrr irtrirLJiSlgDitit QuiRGp.” 

— Agam., S. 246. 

Whether Vennivayil is the same as Venni or 
Vennil before referred to need not be considered here. 
Here we are given a different set of opponents. Eleven 

(1) Iii the notes appended to stanzas 65 and 66 of Purananuru, the 
redactor has evidently confounded the earlier Karikalan with his later name- 
sake by the identity of the name Karikal Valavan borne by both the rulers. 
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Velirs and kings are distinctly mentioned. In another 
battle Vakai, nine kings are said to have been routed by 
him: 

“Qu0a/effas mtflaiirec (LpmenflSso^ Q&etietirnr 
e vtrm&u upii^Ssi tu^QQuro 

Oewrm'u^i 0 etoi—iLj mshrus Qsoiry§j&p 

&u}.ea t Loan esriir Quit eo 

QsU'tQsio&j usssT|g)ei) a//rss)4_/f QiuuaiCdS.” 

—Agam., S. 125. 

These battles find no mention in the elaborate poems 
of the later singers, who would not have passed them over, 
had such victories been really won by their patron, 
Karikalan the Great. Furthermore, the Ohola king being 
forced to fight eleven Velirs and kings in one field, and 
nine kings in another, gives us a picture of events of an 
anterior time in which the Oh,ola power was just in the 
making and had not yet developed into full-blown sove- 
reignty as at the time of Karikalan the Great. No doubt, the 
latter too had to light against Aruvalars and Poduvars; 
but the necessity of warring against Velirs of his own class 
had been long past by his time. In the case of the earlier 
Karikalan, however, it is more than likely that 
some Vejirs themselves would have been stirred by jealousy 
■when one of their number should try to go ahead by fresh, 
territorial conquests and have sought the earliest oppor- 
tunity to contest with him for power. But this class rivalry 
and jealousy would bo active only during the infantile 
period of the new power. After this had grown into 
maturity and established its claims, naturally one should 
expect such class feelings to wane and disappear. Such 
feelings, even had they existed, would have been replaced, 
in course of time, by others of a different cast, while the 
Velirs themselves would have taken a pride that one of 
their own class had founded a kingdom andr readily owned 
allegiance to him. In this view, it would be absolutely 
incongruous to try to graft these occurrences of an anterior 
period on the life of Karikalan the Great, who had on no 
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account to face such miscellaneous foes as his ancestor. 
Another fairly decisive ground also must be urged here. If 
these Tables are of any value, they prove beyond a doubt 
that there was no Chera sovereign by name Ot 70 @ 3 #/r 
eflrpesr or Gk (VjiiQ^nsim pm either during th,e time of 
Karikalan the Great or of his immediate predecessor or 
immediate successor. By no conceivable process can we 
twist the names of any of the Chera s of that time to give us 
a sovereign with this particular name. From considerations 
such as these I am inclined to hold that the postulation 
of an earlier Karikalan is something more than a mere 
hypothesis — nay it must be received as an authentic fact 
in the ancient history of the Cholas. Here is certainly an 
instance how posterity has come to lose sight of an ancient 
historical hero and it is wholly due to the circumstance 
that genuine historical facts embedded ,in literary texts 
have been somehow either overlooked or misinterpreted. 

That Kai'ikal I belonged to th,e Alundur family of the 
Cholas we may infer from Paranar’s lines in Agam.. 
S. 246 already quoted in p. 93. The sad incident which befell 
Anni Mignili 1 by her father’s two eyes having been put 
out by the fierce K5sars, evidently the soldiers in the 
employ of Titiyan, the commander of the Chola king Kari- 
kalan I, and her wreaking vengeance on them by appeal- 
ing to Titiyan seem to- have taken place in Alundur, the 
head-quarters of the Channi branch of the royal family: 


“* * * * pfcetnp 

«sMrdJafi mfflpppsir puup Qpjpiemr 
QeuiresrjpiQiMir^i Gs.r&iri Q&TebjpiQpirassr (SuirSuj 
mQiiGpirp esrqgtkestpk 

tuesrsofl iB^eSu9 eaPiiu jgab. ” 

— Agam., S. 196. 

These lines of Paranar narrate that interesting 
episode. * 

(1) Pandit Narayanaswami Aiyar, Editor of Narrmat, has given a 
confused and incorrect version of this incident m his introduction to that 
■work. (Vide p. §6 ) 
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This family, as distinguished from the Urantai family 
of Cholas, carried out their territorial expansion 
as already stated along the coast and to the 
north towards the Palar basin and beyond. Their 
portion of the kingdom was known as Neytalankanal, 
i.e., the region of the sea-board from the mouth of the 
Kaveri northwards. There need scarcely be any doubt 
that when the Cholas, wk,o had been living till then as 
village communities under their Kilars or chiefs, in the 
Tanjore District, began to expand their territories west 
and north, they did so under different leaders. That these 
leaders themselves may have been related to one another 
is probable enough; but this assumption should not lead 
to the mistaken supposition that all th t e Yelirs of that 
period were under the sway of one monarch. No doubt 
that unitary type of kingship was founded later on; but 
in the times we are dealing with — times in which the 
Chola monarchy was still being hammered into shape— we 
have no right to assume th,e central authority being vested 
in one ruler or sovereign. At best, all that we can assume 
is a confederacy of communal rulers or Kds [ bound 
together by ties of blood or relationship. The failure to 
reach this point of view has in fact created a linguistic 
problem for the Tamil grammarians, in such lines as, 

Jfyokau^s uussm sarrei i u ticker iliQOuHi, & Q&ir y^rl . 

' — Agam ., S. 96. 

In explaining away the grammatical "irregularity of a 
singular noun ‘Tantai’ being followed and referred to by 
the plural form ‘ Cholar ’ in this passage, Naccinarkkiniyar 
assumes that each one of the Cholas stood in the relation 
of a father to Akutai. The absurdity of a girl being the 
daughter of many or all the individuals of a community 
seems to have strangely escaped that hair-splitting com- 
mentator. The fact is that at that time there were many 
communal heads who went by their common or group namo 
and the poet who wanted to identify a particular individual 
of that group adds to his common name a restrictive 
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epithet thus: £ th.e Ohola king who has Akutai for his 
daughter’. Even here the, use of the plural form ‘ Cholar ’ for 
the king requires a justification and that must he 
found by supposing that royalty then was joint 
and not individual. At all events, he must be assumed as 
the executive head of a ruling assembly and not an abso- 
lute monarch in himself. There are numerous references 
to the Ohola people, probably different branches of that 
community, living in different places as Urantai, Vallam, 
Kudantai, Paruvur and Perumturai. That the term 
‘ Cholar’ in the plural signified a co mm unity at first can 
be gathered from such verses as the following: 

“ * * Qa/s37-(o«usar 

to '7 £ ajibiBm usemt^pGpirp G&irip.r 
aSsOe^aiar© 0j3/tit3ssr eaeieop giu LjpLBdsrr 
lurrSiuiT uemi—iB jpj37nj_.cS.” 

— Agam., S. 336. 

^ LjsS p^sir pireSl etfiHsaiurr Quq^Lhsm 

Qpn (3jGurrrr& (S&rrLpir QuirqFjaanne® ui&xpgj 
BJlfiElJS S0/T(SS)/j QurifjiZjiiiss>p.” 

—Agam., S. 338. 

Also that the chiefs belonging to different branches 
of this community exercised sway over different parts of 
the country can be inferred frem such verses as : 

“«rjp/r=sy^ ^ImFlG^iru. G&irtprr QuqrjtAseir 
eQeii la^L/iBLp 18 Jp'pp aSsyrjiiOu00 Q&sitr arf 1 . 

* — Agam., S. 375. 

U cB®iijJoSJLl. i^.iuirSstsrs 1 G>&rrjfiir lo0<s 
QesrGliBcsSlrr Qi^eceSsir evecec t& SipGna/rssr.” 

— Agam., S. 356. 

It is most probably on account of sueh communal 
kingships that the early references to the Ohola rulers 
happen to contain the plural name to denote the ruler. 
We have to consider this ruler more as the president or 
executive head of a republican village community th|n as 
a unitary absolute sovereign of a later day. 
r—is 
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From the foregoing discussion it must be clear that at 
the op ening period of the Chola history that community was 
ruled over by a number of communal sovereigns and among 
them a few, more ambitious and move powerful than the 
rest, tried to expand their possessions by the conquest of 
the adjoining territories. Of these, Karikalan I evidently 
belonged to the Cenni family of Alundur, and Tittan and 
his descendants to the Killi branch of Vxrai and later on 
of Urantai. 


In this generation, the very first Pandiyan known to 
literature appears to emerge from the 
Fandiya line: long-continued isolation of that line of 

Neclumter-C e 1 i y a n ° 

(alias) Nednm- rulers at Korltai, their capital situated 
ceiiyaa I. the mouth of the Porunai, tho modern 

Tamraparni in the Tinnevelly District. We have 
to remember that Kudal, whose site » must have 
been somewhere near modern Madura, was then in the 
possession of a ruler called Akutai. The only authority 
for this statement is the reference contained in one of 


Kapilar’s stanzas in Purananuru, stanza 347. Unfortu- 
nately the stanza comes to us in a mutilated form by the 
imperfection of manuscripts; but the relevant lines which 
help us to picture the vicissitudes of Kudal come to us 
without a flaw and leave no room for doubt: 


“ UKsmtsir jpt ua/r/rdJsir LnpuQuir 
0Sfflr®/§/? &1GS)B Ut9 p .ffi.£_«r)637W 

0®bsuu90® , 

Knowing the convention widely and almost invariably 
followed by the early Tamil poets in comparing the beauty 
of their heroines to the splendour of one or other of 
the capitals of the rulers of the land, we shall not 
err in holding that Kudal was held by Akutai at that time 
and was the capital of his state. If it had then been in 
the possession of the Pandiyans, as later on it came to be, 
surely the poet would not have sung in this strain. Though 
two pip three Akutais are alluded to in this literature, it is 
not at all difficult to identify this particular ruler of Kudal. 
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The references by Paranar in the following verses may 
justly be taken as concerning this earlier occupant of 
the Kudal (Madura) throne: 

U Jj)o3r,£©,s jseiiffifl siroosnp js®flpQ(W?Q 
/5WS60 esFlij /ST stiff Iff & /JS’fTFji jXlZ 
luaoeiiLji^ Qufffffjfir usmpuQ gjgpjs 
V u Gsusirueueusir Q u stiff tq.ir 

— Agam., S. 76. 

“ ^ArsGhth ssiBp/B esrttemp fSfcsmp 1 
Q8ustiff£eB)L-.4 : ®jpiC>3Sir eosevsir lh£sSt 
u>i—ui9ig_u u/B&sir LDffesru 

iS^lQprssrjii QmQuhLjp SekCoiu.'' 

— Kuruntogai, S. 298. 

The description of his hall of audience and the account of 
his lavishing costly gifts as elephants on the songstresses 
and actresses visiting his court will hardly be in keep- 
ing with Akutai playing any role inferior to that of an 
independent ruler. It was also very likely that this ruler 
of Kudal must have come into conflict with another ruler 
Ewi I, 2 whose dominions lay somewhere along the coast 
between the Kaviri and the Vaigai. In this war of 
aggression Ewi I seems to have lost his life. Poetess 
Vellerukkilaiyar composes more than one piece on this 
encounter and bewails Evvi’s death in Pur am. } stanzas 233 
and 234. Whether Evvi’s dominion was annexed by Akutai 
to his Kticlal territory as a consequence we are not informed 
of. But this victory of his against a minor chieftain on the 
north could hardly save Akutai from the incursions of a 
more foraiidable foe from the south. The details of the in- 
vasion by the Pandiya king of Korkai are not given; but 
the incident itself, I am sure, is definitely alluded to by poet 

(1) The reading heie is certainly corrupt. The words and 

should he amended as s&rsrflear and ^/irrespectively to restore 
the correctness of *the original. 

(2) This name too looks like a tribal one It evidently refers to 
the chief of the forest tribe Evviyar (^SusPiutr) literally arrow-sBpoters or 
bowmen. Ptolemy assigns a portion of the east coast in this Region to 
“Batoi” or Vedar, a name which probably refers to this community. 
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Peralavayar in Agam., S. 296. This poet was a contemporary 
of Ollaiynr-tanta-Phtappandiyan of the next generation and 
his reference to the invasion of Kudal by the Pandiya king 
of Korkai may be taken as an allusion to a past event of 
memorable importance. We may even consider it as hav- 
ing taken place in the lifetime of the poet himself. Th,e 
stanza is a very important one for my purpose and so I 
transcribe it here in extenso : 

“Gsiremp Sesanr (Sjjp'iasirp sir^Su 
Qurrpe&lLp RjpiijSr psnsflip sh-fop 
ewflLDjgr Losstifii'Xmr us/r.jy QujirQetrrr(B 
Qiy038)/5iq® asi .ayzQuryjilp j DijsjS u9 sirjpiua 
Qu0^ir ®na/i5»tu tu euQetrir l_/j isf-iii 
i^ec/rir iMiririSSssr eu/ZjpiiBdr QpihevSp 
« Xfspeo SrJSQuair i&pQp urruiSp 
usSrd?sar Qsireh uevir (Lpmihp eQuiSl 
isrrirfl /speSsar LDS^QrsnesH—i s>l.lL®lci 
G> ufleto& & Qsrrpmssu Quir^r^ek QeumQeup 
isL-uuircfaiT QisQiiCapir^ Q&jfltusirr 
idSsDLjmsr QgQgsiH sl £_ es?uf.uj 
u>s 0^0 siiuSsi Qu.reo , 

euecmr Se&rpgi usoireuiriuu utLCoi—-' 

— Agam., S. 296. 

The situation created by the poet contemplates the 
snub given to the lover by the maiden-companion of the 
heroine of the piece. When the fbver seeks the aid of the 
maiden for arranging an interview with the heroine, the 
maid is made to refuse him that favour by the reason of 
his amours with another beauty. She roundly takes him 
to task for his unfaithfulness and impresses the unhappy 
lover with the many details of what he considered a 
secret love-adventure of his own. To illustrate how the 
affair was not after all a secret but the talk and common 
property of the whole village the maid borrows a telling 
simile from a recent occurrence — the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Kudal by the Pandiya king of Korkai. She ‘com- 
pares the attendant circumstances of the public comment, 
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the lover’s so-called secret amours had caused, to the 
open talk and publicity consequent on the occupation of 
Khdal by th,e king of Korkai. There is no doubt that the 
poet herein took advantage of a recent historical occurrence 
well known to the whole country and used it to illustrate 
or embellish a widely-known fact. Here I have to diverge 
a little and call attention to a point of interpretation of 
the word giq.v occurring in this stanza. I take the phrase 
as meaning ‘who had advanced or come to 
Kudal and occupied it’. 1 It also means ‘overstaying 
beyond a definite period of time’ as in: 

( IsrreiDL _ £tq.tu ar>u l £jpi jsrckd 

— Agam., S. 42. 

Odessr(2(2?if if \sf.ssrfr QuifiQ p pmsirgi 
izuaLBjgpim eQsmiriLi QLoeku 

— Ainkurunuru, S. 467. 

This latter meaning is hardly applicable here. If the 
phrase were so interpreted, it would leave unexplained 
why the Pandiya king of Korkai should come 

(1) The woicls O/s ® and if® formed from the root /f &r originally 
meant increase m height, length, size, quantity, distance, duration, ete The 
early poets invariably used these words and their derivatives to signify any 
one ot these ideas. The word if®, when used to express ‘tune-excess’ 
such as overstaying, was mteipieted as p&sei in the sense of jari ppfiso 
or delay But unfortunately gmseo, m later Tamil, got the meaning 
of more staying or ^K^/S/Seo and so the word too came to he infected 

with the new meaning ‘staying or hemg in a place’. Evidently this has no 
connection with the original root-meaning, nor is there a single instance 
m the old poets of the *ise of the word m this novel significance. Not only 
this, heie aie two hues from a stanza in Purananm u, which confirm the 
correctness of the interrelation I have here adopted- 

fiireiflQp/2 9 w-'bs» Qpii}<sst@ 

Qpiueo euiBjp 

w Pwrananuru, S. 328. 

The poet heie describes a hare nibbling the leaves of the Munnai creeper 
which had shot its tendrils towaids the Tali plant, reached it and entwined 
itself round its stem The phrase .ss-raf? Qp^iSj-iv, for purposes of 
mterpietation, is ,exaetly on a par with the expression «_£_6afgLtt/ 
and can hardly bear the modem interpretation that the stem of the Tali 
plant should be taken as the habitat of the Mwmai creeper from its very 
birth This instance must seive to teach how careful we should bVnot to 
import any later meaning into the tests of these early poets lest we should 
miss their true significance,. 
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all the way from Ms capital and stay beyond 
a period in Kudal, and why that commonplace 
incident should lead to so much public talk and com- 
ment as the poet requires us to imagine. If Kudal were, 
at that time, the capital of the Pandiyans, it is unimaginable 
how a Pandiya king’s overstaying in it should have become 
the talk of the whole neighbourhood. To obviate such diffi- 
culties we should simply put the most natural and appro- 
priate construction on this particular word of a very early 
poet. Taking also the other attendant circumstances into 
consideration one may even surmise whether the name 
Nedum-Celiyan, which stands to this day unexplained, is 
not after all the first significant, title assumed by this parti- 
cular Pandiyan of Korkai for the grand achievement of Ms 
life — conquering Kudal and extending the bounds of his 
kingdom to th,e basin of the river Yaigai. The poet does not 
give ns the proper name of this Pandiya king. The 
descriptive phrase, Q xjpstnzn Qi QsuiirQevsti 

(op.'&G'&ifiiujir, gives us the poet’s characterisation of tMs 
hero, perhaps definite enough for contemporary identifi- 
cation . 1 He may, however, be taken as Neduneeliyan I, 
the conqueror of Kudal. The Pandiyans, who had till then 
been confined to the environs of Korkai at the mouth of 
the Tamraparni, were by this stroke of fortune in aggres- 
sive warfare brought to Kudal at the basin of th,e Yaigai 
and made to play their illustrious part in a larger theatre. 

The occupation of Kudal by «• Nedunterceeliyan 
alias Neduneeliyan I must naturally evoke the jealousy 
of the other neighbouring kings and stir up their opposition. 
At the beginning of his career in the new capital the 
southern victor was not allowed to have an easy peaceful 
time- of it. He had to establish his claims by a further 
fight with two kings, whom it is not possible to make out 
from the incidental and altogether scrappy; nature of the 
account of this battle of Kudal. Paranar, an early poet, 

J 11,1 ' 'V " ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' """r -" r L-itirri" “miirr .. . — . “ •— J." 

(1) Later traditions refer to one Venivol Celiyan and to identify him 
with this early victor of Kudal must for the present staiKl undecided. 
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refers to it as a past event. Here are Ms lines : 

“Qt tit tutu it sQi^isQp <g«uz p upfijgUfa) 

iqt_®rP®n'i.'/5 Q<S( 'igRp eSrifjQuQF, Qe -uipr 
cE£_sano(fljOT Gh-tQ^iiuesiL-. <bso®js^ pri8 
u9itiei8sii>& (ipr# Qlcsit tj9tL'u Lur&jgeu 
Qrnr®Ljpi& ssshtl- (S7),Tesraf>{D 
iU7©OcEren aSiussi aseti p pi ,i /'i;_Q gn» n QuiflSp,' 1 

— Agam S. 116. 

These are the only glimpses we get of the great con- 
queror of Kudal, who, if not the actual founder of the 
Pandiya dynasty, should at least be considered as having 
laid the first foundation for the sovereignty of that line 
of kings on an extended scale. 

■ 27. Turning to the Clieras of this period we fi nd 

The chera line: Anluvan Cheral Trumporai is sung by 
xnnnporaI an CheraI poet finicccri Mudamosiyar and Udiyan 
(U) udiyan cherai Chera], celebrated by Mudinagarayar of 
rutiyan cheraiatan. Muranciyur and referred to by llanki- 
ranar in stanza 113 of Narnnai — 

“e-ffiiuesr uimripiu QevirSpdsv <^,tlLi9 
«s?as©/jasir GluQfjibxetrp piujeii 
lctldmso® QmEiQk 

«£»>/EMS(S7) 0JJ iQeiUTerr Lj'SHLDLjGlET G(g33)3GaS.” 

Udiyan was a great warrior and had the reputation 
of having extended the hpundaries of his Mngdom by fresh 
and immense conquests. Mamulanar, a later poet, in 
Agam., S. 65, describes, in a pregnant epithet, the annexa- 
tion policy of this conquering monarch: 

“ R.iQ&stm smr> prSm si] p'lUtEF; Q&irp 
uri$.& Q&sirp i.irfiRsoi (outso- ” 

From the lines of another later poet, Kottampalattu - 
tunciya-Cheraman, the Chera king who died at Kot- 
tampalam, we get the information that he resided in 
Kulumur, a town not yet identified. Probably Udiyan- 
perur or Diamper of the Christian Synod is another town 
founded by, the same monarch. 
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“ ueceM eir j^m^Slp uQiBipp Q&ir&p 
isetieOirek uiru&lp (8)Q£QP srirl ® si — 

Qariss>L-.&3L- Qssrssrp Qsrri—ir Q/5(sj$ 
miQiu esrLLtg.60 Cu/rso.” 

— Agam., S. 168. 

The poet here describes the sumptuous kitchen of 
Udiyan ’s palace at Kulumur. 1 This king seems to have 
displayed such lavish hospitality in treats to his visitors 
and soldiers that he was dubbed by his admiring people 
Perunehorrn-Udiyan-Oheralatan, the Udiyan Cheralatan 
famous for his feasts. It is probably this fact that was 
caught hold of by a later panegyrist for the elaboration 
of a grand legend that Udiyan actually fed both the contend- 
ing armies in' the held of Kurukshetra throughout the 
entire period of the Mahabharata War. Apart from the 
physical and historical impossibilities involved, surely chro- 
nology is hereby thrown to the winds. If the great war of 
the north took place, say somewhere about 1,000 B.C., by 
what conceivable legerdemain can one transport Udiyan 
coming near the opening centuries of the Christian Era 
to that far-off early period? The hiatus is too big to be 
bridged unless one assumes that there were two Udiyans 
separated by a thousand years at the lowest and that these 
came to be somehow confounded by an undiscerning 
posterity. 

It is perhaps to avoid «■ at once this prepos- 
terous conclusion and the obvious corollary that the 
solitary stanza standing in the name of poet Muranciytir 
Mudinagarayar is a clear forgery, one writer suggests 
that the allusion to the Mahabharata War is not to the 
actual war but to a scenic representation of it by a stroll- 
ing theatrical troupe. The verses, however, do not seem 
pliant enough to bear even that charitable interpretation. 
They purport to record the actual fight as a, contemporary 
event and if the stanza containing this reference should 

(1) This placo has been wrongly identified with Kulumam m the Coimba- 
tore District* o 
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stand as a genuine piece, we have no other alternative than 
to conclude that both the king and his panegyrist rubbed 
shoulders with the great heroes of the Mahabharata War. 
However much the antiquity of Dravidian civilization may 
suffer, hanging for its support, in the view of some, on this 
solitary stanza of a late court-poet, to assert and ex- 
pect us to believe that this piece is genuine is indeed 
too big an order on our credulity. Like ‘Single Speech 
Hamilton’ of the English Parliament of former days, 
Mudinagarayar stands as a single-stanza poet among the 
worthies of the ‘Tamil Sangam’ period. Headers may 
remember that he appeared in the company of divinities 
which graced the First Sangam with their presence. Going 
as he did with Agastya, Siva, Subramanya, Kubera, he 
was considered as not belonging to the human kind but 
as Adisesa himself, the mythical serpent, by the late Prof. 
Seshagiri Sastri. Are we to follow him in this practically 
useless identification or rescue Mudinagarayar — his name 
by the way sounds somewhat incongruous for that early 
time — to the ranks of flesh and blood humanity? In any 
case we shall have to leave this ancient personage to sail 
or sink with, the Sangam vessel, elaborately rigged and 
floated down the times by that famous artist, the com- 
mentator of Iraiyanar Agapporul. It is more than likely 
that when the Purananuru poems were gathered into their 
present shape, under the, patronage of probably a later 
Chera sovereign, some such editorial addition, as the piece 
under discussion, was considered necessary to enhance the 
dignity and antiquity of the Chera line as against the rival 
houses of Uraiyur and Madura. However it be, TTdiyan 
Cheral’s historical character need scarcely be doubted. He 
goes into the Tables not on the strength of this interpolated 
verse but on the reference by Ilanldranar, corroborated also 

by the account in Patirnippattu. 

* 

28. There appears also in this generation Aayi Andiran, 

Tie oMefa ' fclx8 & reat ruler of a lar g e kingdom extend- 

ing over the mountainous tracts from 
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the Coimbatore gap in the Western Ghats down to Cape 
Comorin in the south. The whole of central and south 
Travancore thus belonged to him and his capital seems to 
have been situated somewhere near the southern border 
of the Coimbatore District. Ptolemy, in enumerating the 
important inland cities between Pseudostomos, i.e., the 
mouth of the river Penyar and the river Baris (Palayi) 
mentions a town then known as ‘Adanma Koreour’. I 
take this as ‘Adiyaman Koliyur’ or ‘Koliyur’, the seat of 
Adiyan or Adiyaman, a contracted form of Adiyarmagan. 
We have already found one Adiyan in southern Coimbatore 
coming into conflict with Nannan, the northern king. I 
think that Adiyan belonged to the Aayi tribe or a branch 
of it and held his court at Koliyur, not yet identified. 1 Aayi 
Andiran was a powerful sovereign of the Ayar or shepherd 
tribe and his dominion ran north and south right through 
the middle of the southern corner of the Peninsula and 
divided the Tamil kingdoms of the Cholas and the 
Pandiyas in the east from the territory of the Cheras in 
the west. He patronised the Tamil poets most liberally 
and three poets, Mudamosiyar of Enicceri, Uraiyur (in 
Puram., S. 374), Kuttuvan Kiranar (in Pwram., S. 240) 
and Odaikilar of Turaiyur (in Puram., S. 136) have sung 
his praises as contemporaries. Another poet Karikkanna- 
nar also refers to him in Narrinai, S. 237. Of these, 
Mudamosiyar, who has sung about the Chola king Muditta- 
lai-Ko-Perunarkilli and the Chera sovereign Antuvan 
Cheral, serves as the lateral link to establish the contem- 
poraneity of Aayi Andiran with the rulers mentioned above. 
It must be noted that Audiran was an independent sove- 
reign himself like any one of the three Tamil kings of that 
period and that the later literary tradition which assigned 
him a place only amongst the chiefs was due entirely to a 
misreading of the facts of early Tamil History as the 
sequel will show. 

(1) Kui unkoliy fir, a town mentioned m the SSangam’ works may probably 
be this city. It may have been so called to distinguish it from PerunkSlyur, 
another name for Uraiyur, the capital of the Cholas. * 
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Before passing on to the fourth generation I have 
to observe that the detailed information about the three 
generations we have already dealt with have been gathered 
mostly from the references by later poets. In this I have 
generally refrained from bringing in the references by such 
poets as come after Karikal the Great. This, I trust, 
has saved the Tables from the inclusion of any dubious 
material. I have largely drawn on one of the Pre-Karikal 
poets, Paranar, and utilized his information for the con- 
struction of the earliest genealogies in each line. Though 
this must have contributed to some extent to the accuracy 
of the data handled, I am aware that absolute certainty 
which can proceed only from contemporary references can 
hardly be claimed for the first three generations. Still 
as far, as the Chola line is concerned, I have not the least 
apprehension that future researches would in any manner 
unsettle the order of succession herein indicated. But that 
however is not the ease with the first names that appear 
in the Pfmdiya and the Chera dynasties of sovereigns. 
They might be shifted, if at all, a generation or two earlier. 
The Pandiya king of Korkai, whom I have taken as Nedun- 
celiyan I, is placed in the third generation on the 
strength of the reference by poet Peralavayar, who 
belongs to the fourth. It is quite likely that Peralavayar 
may have been a contemporary of Nedunceliyan I and 
his immediate successor.. Still if the poet’s reference to 
the conqueror of Kudal were taken as bearing upon a past 
event, there is no reason why that sovereign should be made 
the inimediate predecessor of the second Pandiya king in the 
line. The conquest of Kudal might be supposed to have 
been effected a few generations earlier. Both Kapilar 
and Paranar, who allude to Akutai, the previous occupant 
of Kudal, being later poets do not help us in definitely 
fixing Akutai ’§ or Korkai Pandiyan’s time; nor does 
Vellerukkilaiyar who sings of Ewi I, Akutai ’s opponent, 
in any way serve our purpose, for that poetess 
stands isolated, with absolutely no connection with 
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any of the other personages in the Tables. In 
these circumstances I had to bring in other consi- 
derations to settle the place of the first Pandiya king. Prom 
the Tables one will see that the third, the fifth and the 
seventh Pandiyans go under the same name, Nedunceliyan. 
There would be some appropriateness then I thought of 
the first place going to a Nedunceliyan, the individual 
whose achievement alone has given rise to that distinctive 
Pandiya name. Nedunceliyan II, the third in the 
Pandiya line, otherwise known as Pasumpun-Pandiyan 
fought with Ewi II, while Korkai Pandiyan’s opponent 
Akutai seems to have killed Evvi I, probably the grand- 
father of the previous Evvi. Facts such as these, though 
not of much decisiveness in themselves, have weighed 
with me in giving the conqueror of Kudal his present place 
in the Tables. This arrangement further brings him 
closer to poet Peralavayar, and no useful purpose would 
be served by shifting the incident referred to by that poet 
to a remoter antiquity than is justifiable by attendant 
circumstances. The place of the second Pancliya king, Putap- 
pandiyan, the conqueror of Ollaivur, being definitely fixed, 
the shifting of the conqueror of Kudal to a higher antiquity 
only tends to create a gap between himself and the second 
Pandiyan in the line, a gap which certainly cannot be filled 
in by any of the Pandiyans known to us from literature. 
Thus, instead of leaving the first Pandiyan, the conqueror 
of Kudal, disconnected with the Tables,, I have taken the 
only legitimate course open to me of placing hiim as the 
immediate predecessor of Putappandiyan. Furthermore, 
there occur events in the next generation which add to 
the reasonableness of this arrangement. Still for purposes 
of scientific certainty, which I confess has not been attained 
in this instance, I may leave the question open for future 
research to decide, though the chances of any variation, I 
should think, appear to be very little. 

In the Chera line, however, the first sovereign the 
conqueror of Karuvur is no better than a hypothetical 
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insertion. The poet Nariveruttalaiyar who celebrates him 
does not time his lyre to sing of any other sovereign in 
the Tables. He too stands isolated, and hence his king 
and himself might brook a shifting. I have, however, 
already explained the reasons which have led me to assign 
him his present place in the Tables. Here too I cannot 
but leave the question open and shall be the last to claim 
any absolute accuracy for the disposition I have made. 
It is only on account of the extreme paucity of literary evi- 
dence that I have been thus compelled to leave this matter 
in some uncertainty. Still in constructing a system of 
Tables which must stand criticism and be absolutely 
reliable I cannot hide from myself, still less from 
my readers, the fact that complete certitude has 
not been attained as regards the position of the first Chera 
sovereign in the line. It is quite possible that further 
research, may throw some light into a region where we 
have now to grope our way with uncertain steps. To 
mark, however, this want of scientific certainty, I have 
adopted the expedient of enclosing this king’s name in the 
Tables in square brackets and expect my readers to take it 
with the reservation herein indicated. As for the seven 
geneiations that follow the very fact that they have been 
arranged on testimony wholly contemporary should invest 
them with as much exactitude and certainty as are possible 
in the valuation and usje of literary materials. From 
the great care bestowed on their arrangement I feel con- 
vinced that the Tables are reliable and will stand the test 
of any fair criticism. In our progress through them we 
can plant our steps securely on solid ground and feel that 
we are not m a dark and uncertain region. 

29 . The linear links connecting the third generation 
with the fourth are supplied by two 
The Unk-naanes. poets, Kalattalaiyar and Mudamosiyar 

of finicceri. Kalattalaiyar, as a contemporary, sings of 
the next Chola sovereign in the line, Velpah-tadakkai- 
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Peruvir al-Killi , Killi, the great hero with many javelins 
in his hands. Mudamosiyar seems connected with Mosi- 
kiranar, a poet who sings of Aayi in the generation after 
the next. The latter poet was in all probability the son 
of Mudamosiyar with his father’s name prefixed to his. 
Some are inclined to construe Mosikiranar as Kiranar of 
Mosi, a town . 1 I am not at all disposed to take that view of 
the matter. Then, as now, the practice in the Tamil land 
seems to have been to prefix the father’s name to the son’s. 
Thus Mosi Kiranar should be taken as Kiranar, the son of 
Mosi. Until other evidences of a more compelling nature 
turn up, this I think is the only feasible method of interpret- 
ation. Both Mudamosiyar and Mosi Kiranar appear a 
generation apart and this fact naturally suggests the rela- 
tionship stated above. Even if our readers are still disposed 
to consider this suggested link unsatisfactory, the secure link 
of Kalattalaiyar should commend itself as unimpeachable. 
The poet Peralavayar, who refers to the conquest of 
Kudal, appears ns a contemporary poet of Putappandiyau, 
the second in the Paudiya line of kings'. This fact too pro- 
vides an additional means of connection. As regards the 
Chora genealogy the account of relationship given by the 
redactor of Patirrnppattv has been followed and I see no 

(1) The editor of A gandmim converts Mosikiranar into Mdsikkaraiyanar 
and assigns the poet to a town Mosikkaiai, The editor of Isfarrinai , while 
admitting Mosikhan as Kiran of Mosi, a*town, famishes another bit of 
information that the poet is in other pin cos called Padumarrur Mosiklran — a 
circumstance which hardly bears out the view of construing Mosi, as 
a town name In Ins notes on anothci poet Mosi Kannattanar the 
latter editor mentions Mosippatti in Tmrppuvanam Taluq and Mosukudi in 
Paramakudi Taluq as # helping the identification of the poet’s village 
It is clear that, m their effoits to clear up the mystery of a personal 
name, these editors have only added to the uncertainty on hand the 
uncertainties attendant on the identification of a place* Pmattur Narayana- 
swanu Aiyar, the editor of Narrinai , forgetting for the nonce that Muda- 
mosiyar had a definite village and distnet assigned to him, — for 1 that poet 5s 
reported to have belonged to finieeeri, in the District Uraiyur — tries to transport 
him to any one of the highly doubtful modern villages Mosippatti or Mdsuk- 
kudi. Such identification of places offhand on the strength of mere simi- 
larity in sound*, which is generally in vogue, cannot be too strongly 
deprecated. The ancient geography of Tamilagam should form a separate 
study by itself to yield* any positive results, r 
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reason to deviate from it. The details as can be gathered 
from that work tally beautifully with the facts otherwise 
brought on the Tables. This will be made clear as we 
proceed further. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. 

V EL-PAH-TADAKK AI-PeRUVIEAL-KiLLI PERIOD. 

30. The relationship between Mudittalai-Ko-Peru- 
narkilli and Vel-pah-tadakkai-Peru- 
The ch°ia line: viral-Killi is nowhere even hinted at; 

V tSu&KK&l 

Peruvirai- Kim. still it may be presumed that the latter 
was the son of the former. Vel- 
pah-tadakkai-Peruviral-Killi, who may ,be supposed to 
have succeeded his father on the Uraiyur throne had 1.0 
meet with an early death. Himself and one Ohera king 
Neduucher ala tail, piesumably Imaiyavaramban 1 Nedun- 
cheralatan of later day nomenclature, met in a field of 
battle and m the fierce conflict that ensued both of them 


(1) It would be interesting to tiace the history of this name ‘Imaiya- 
vara-mban^ which does not find a place m any of the four primary works 
we are handling, nor even m the body of the secondary work Patvrruppattu. 
In the portion of the latter work devoted to this king, known as the i{ Second 
Ten” he is invariably referred to as ‘ 1 N edufieheralatan 5 or c Cheralatan 
However, m the first verse, the poet m eulogizing the king’s victory ovei the 
‘Itadamba’ tribes introduces a simile that the focal encountered by him were 
considered the front-rank heroes among the rulers of countries extending from 
'the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 9 Tlns is a mere poetic hyperbole to heighten 
the heroism of Nedunclieralatan and depict him as having won Ms vietory 
even against such terrible odds. The verse runs * 

u ssQir S goialSI/d 

uirii^lsdfk &0<s£lQajir ® rzirtbprk assr®] 

LDfrifltuir jpeusirrSiLJ Quifl(o3>^= u9lduj/v 
Qpekmfk 0ld/A 

ub6&ri£& &-j£WiT Lapih^us fiQjg” 

The Tatigam or eolophon later on added to this piece, however, stretches 
the poetic figure to supply biographical matter and attaches the epithet 
Imaiyavaramban to # Neduncheralatan. This seems to have been taken up still 
later by the author of Chilappachlcaram and expanded with numerous details 
of imaginary victories over the Aryan kings in North India — a description wMch 
no historian conversant with the conditions of India at that time would 
even entertain as* a serious hypothesis. 
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had to lay down their lives. We do not know with whom re- 
mained the fortunes of the day in this bloody duel. The un- 
happy close of the conflict ending in the death of both the 
combatants was a sufficiently pathetic incident which could 
not but evoke the mournful numbers of two contemporary 
poets, Kalattalaiyar and Paranar. Both bemoan this sad 
event in poems of singular beauty and pathos which 
directly touch our heart-strjngs. To have a taste of the 
power a,nd beauty of the Tamil elegiac muse the reader 
should only attune his mind to the sombre necessities of 
that fateful moment and himself spend a few minutes over 
stanzas 62 and 63 m the Purananuru collection. The 
unknown collector of Purananuru informs us by an 
appended note that the scene of this memorable battle 
was Por, a place somewhere near the upper reaches of the 
Kaviri and on the borders of the Tricliinopoly District. 
If so, we have to assume that the Oheras had already begun 
to advance into the Kongu country and carry out their 
policy of conquest. 1 The Cholas too seem to have had 
the same objective in view. Naturally enough, two such 
powers swooping down on a common prey could not but 
come to grips sooner or later and that happened in the 
battle of Por, which ended so disastrously to both. 

31. The second Pandiyan, who comes in the Tables is 
Putappandiyan. He is also known as 
The Pandiya line: Odla*yur-taiita-Futappandiyan, i.e., 
Putappandiyan who conquered and 
annexed Ollaiytir to his kingdom. Poet Peralavayar, who 
alludes to the annexation of Kudal by the preceding 
Pandiya king, appears to have been a contemporary of 
Putappandiyan, for his poem, composed on the occasion 
of that monarch’s queen ascending the funeral pyre of 

(1) The first Ghera kmg who entered the Kongu country must be 
TTdiyan Oheral, the king who is described as git® ~ &mr<8m&p$ uu 

Qffiirio, the Ohera king who expanded the Ghera dominions. 
Peruncheralatan, who fell in the battle of Venm fought with Karzkal I, was, 
as suggested previously, Ucliyan Oheral himself, who should thus be supposed to 
have come into the Kofigu country, to render that engagement possible. 
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her husband, enables us to definitely fix his time. Two facts 
are worthy of notice in respect of this king, first his 
position as the ruler of Kudal was not that of a sovereign 
of a very extensive dominion round about that capital, 
and secondly that he occupied a rank much inferior to that 
of Titiyan, the Aayi king of Pothiyil and his own contempo- 
rary. Putappandiyan was himself a poet and the testimony 
for the afore-mentioned facts can very easily be drawn 
from one of his verses. Only the reader is expected to 
free his mind of any prepossessions due to the later tradi- 
tions about the extent and importance of the Madura Power 
and rightly appraise the direct testimony proceeding from 
the mouth of one of the earliest Pandiya kings. In stanza 
71 of Purananuru the royal poet conveys his determination 
to overcome his enemy kings and expresses the strength 
of his resolution in an oath as was quite usual with the 
old-time warriors : 

LM—iBSeSl p SSssr^j LbL-iB&ir esferret rp 
pu.iksirp pnSetsr Qeutep Q^u.iEt 8 emtuie 
Q pssrQ^)® QutrQFjgi Queer u eueuemir 
tumna aeopp prriQp GpQmr 
i—eurrut-jpiki jsnGmr ^0)u9p &piep 
Quinn 0 ems asaflajsifljBiti) i3iRs 
eupaflSsO @ 1 ifltuir eueanSl ear emeu tupgip 
@tpe$ Q«O/r0«u&j®(r£li?i. Qpempfiifliejp 
Qu>eSQsreO Q&tuGp ggj LDeSL/jsfp 
emeusmtu (Sjtptep euetnkQjsQg emeuuiSp 
Quirtuturr tun-emir emutup Qsirusirm 
untreugp u>einQesruS eotrieempiLj Qpemir&ir 
eons gpeuieij a-rrppQ w unrrp ssr^fi8tLjih 
Qeut^8eer eBtuisgpi Qpeiruuu.Lt iSlpQfj/a 
semQuir esremdslp Q&etflQirn ® seine p 
eSsiresetfl LnStpreems u 9 (tps 8 turr Q^ssrQ(np 
LnehruSmp str&Q^ $&rQF l isp& 8 prep 
Qlp&sTLjeoik oS/rffl/60 Qtes)fr@i)Lu9pir 
eumueork streueSeir uur jSturreir tSlp&Qm- 

• — Puram., S. 71. 
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In this stanza what interests us more than the many 
evils which the furious monarch calls down on himself in 
the event of his not fighting his enemies to the finish and 
overcoming them is the manner in which he refers to a 
n um ber of rulers, all perhaps not above the rank of a 
chieftain, as his friends and compeers. It is clear that at 
least some of these companions of Putappandiyan were 
then independent chiefs ruling over different states near 
the basin of the river Vaigai. If these had been merely 
his tributary chiefs, his reference to them would have been 
pitched in a different key. The existence of a number of 
small independent states scattered about Kudal does in 
no way justify the assumption of an extensive Kudal king- 
dom covering the entire Vaigai basin at that early time. 
Though the Pandiya king Nodunter-Celiyan of Korkai 
might be supposed to have become the master of a fairly 
extensive state in the vicinity of Kudal, he should not be 
considered as having conquered the' whole country on 
either bank of the river Vaigai. He conquered the Kudal 
principality and left it for a branch of his family as a 
nucleus for further expansion. His successor had still to 
meet the implacable enmity of the other kings and 
face them in battle to keep possession of the new acquisi- 
tion. Putappandiyan had to make common cause with a 
number of neighbouring chieftains, till he felt himself 
secure from the attacks of such enemy kings. Such facts as 
these should give us an idea of the modest dimensions of 
the Kudal kingdom annexed to Korkai. In another poem 
of his (Agam., S. 25) appear the following significant 
•lines: 


“ sy0«u/r emr$ Quitq^isit 

Q&ev&LDiiti a QeiQ&Qg pL^ismsu 

Qutrjglti9p Q&etiGueir QutretifcGlpirp 

u9iup^p ap/k^ik - 

&ski3<zin& iu0a0iu jansf-pih GSpirGir 1 ’ 

In these lines the royal poet expresses his great 
respect towards Titiyan, the Aayi king of -Pothiyil and 
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conveys also in a way Ms estimate of the latter’s 
status as the ruler of an extensive mountain- 
dominion. A lady -love bewailing the separation of 
a lover is generally made by the Tamil poets — and 
it seems almost a convention with most of them — to 
describe the lover as having gone beyond the farthest 
corner of the Tamil land known to her. Titiyan’s domi- 
nions being taken here as the utmost stretch beyond wMch 
the heroine could not transport her lover, even in her 
imagination, it is but reasonable to conclude that the 
PotMyil dominions then served as the ultima thule for 
marking the distant wanderings of the absent lover. The 
extensiveness of the P-othiyil kingdom need not, however, 
be based upon this literary argument alone, which may 
not be convincing to the general reader, not familiar with 
the conventions of the Tamil poets. The significant 
descriptive phrase ‘PotMyilcelvan’ (Q U ir@u9p Q*A«wr), 
the prosperous lord of Pothiyil — I confess the trans- 
lation does not convey half the expressive strength of the 
original — proceeding from a royal poet of Putappandiyan’s 
standing and pedigree is the strongest and the most 
unexceptionable evidence to establish the higher status 
and consequently the larger dominion of the Aayi 
king Titiyan of that period. I am all the more inclined 
to emphasise this aspect, because distance of time and 
intervening historical ^accidents have now prevented 
posterity from appreciating the greatness and independence 
of the Aayi kings of those early days. In the works of 
later commentators and scholars the Aayi kings have not 
only been described as the rulers of a petty Mil-state but 
have been degraded to the position of mere cMefs and 
dependents on any one of the Tamil triumvirates. At any 
rate, this specific reference of Ollaiyur-tanta-Putap- 
pandiyan is not at all consistent with such a view. It 
establishes in the clearest manner the independence of the 
Aayi Mngs of the south and a greater testimony than tMs, 
proceeding as it does from the mouth of a rival sovereign, 
few will be inclined to demand. Still to clinch tMs inter- 
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ence I draw the reader’s attention to the following words 
of a contemporary poet Mudaimosiyar of Enieceri in Pwram., 
S. 128. 

' “ &LfiQ(yr}is}- iLirjyiu LDsmcfijSsuip Quir^lu9 
ecir®Ltiseir (ajjpiQ esrececjp 
i9®Q&(Lg Lasbrsurir (Sjjpi&Qedir euiBQ/S^' 

If the Aayi king had been merely a petty chieftain de- 
pendent on any one of the Tamil kings of thiat time, surely 
the poet would not have sung in this strain. These lines' 
then should suffice to place the independence of the Aayi 
kings beyond any reasonable doubt. 

32. The Chera line had three sovereigns for this 
period. Of these Celva-Kadunko was 
not so famous for his war-like qualities 
as for the gentler virtues which made 
him a great patron of the poets. He 
was noted for unstinted munificence and 
reported to have made a present of the 
town Okandur, not yet identified, to some 
unknown person. Paraiiar, who sings 
of him, sings also of Nedunehera- 
latan. Neduneheralatan, the so-called Imaiyavaramban, 
and his brother Palyanai-Cel-Kelu-Kuttuvan, 1 Kuttuvan, 
‘the possessor of battalions of elephants’ were great 
warriors. The former had extended the Chera dominions 
to the confines of the Ayiri mountain, north- of the southern 

(1) The meaning of the phrase lu in the apparently 

significant title of the Chera king cannot be clearly made out. The later 
meanings of cloud, tliundei and sky given m the Tamil Lexicon and the 
Sangam Dictionary are obviously inapplicable here. However from the follow- 
ing hues of stanza 323 of Agandnuru. 

ueOQiuueo @<sbh~$}lu QqjujuuS) eoG&ap 
$uj(r$eBr& G&<sdts$mw s(Buu sunGsrpg) 

&{r£os8i£j£ g®srj£i$<&r &g}uujpi£ LjtuQeo, 
we may infer that Q#£o means a drove or row of elephants. Referring 
to a moving column of the animals it may bo connected with the verbal root 
Q&&), to go. It is also highly probable that the words and 

which at present mean wealth generally must be traced to this possession of 
elephants as furnishing a concrete standard of wealth in ancient times. 


(1) Celva-Kadun- 
ko-Ali Atan (alias) 
Chikkarpalli - tunci- 
ya-celva - Kadunko, 
(alias) Mantaran- 
Poraiyan-Kadunko. 

(2) Kudakko-He- 
duncheralatan. 

(3) Palyanai- 
Cel-Kelu-Kuttuvan 
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border of Tulunadu and seems to have fought some battles 
with the Aryan kings beyond that limit. The redactor of 
Patirruppattu gives a graphic account of how Neduh- 
cheralatan punished some Yavanas' or Greeks by 
pinioning their arms behind their backs and pouring ghee 
over their heads as a mark of disgrace. What those 
Yavanas were guilty of to deserve this humiliation we are 
not informed of. The account, however, is too circum- 
stantial to be dismissed as a concoction. Assuming it as 
a historical fact it strengthens the hypothesis of a Greek 
colony 1 in the West Coast at that time. The Penplus of 
the Erythrcean Sea mentions a place called Byzantium to 
the north of Tyndis, Naura, and the White Islands in the 
West Coast of the Peninsula. It may have been the Greek 
colony, some of whose citizens were thus openly disgraced 
according to Patirruppattu. Probably owing* to the 
chastisement administered by Neduneheralatan, the colony 
must have declined and by the time of Ptolemy disappeared 
altogether, for the latter has absolutely nothing to say 
regarding it. This conqueror, as we have already pointed 
out, had to meet with his equal in the Chola monarch Vel- 
pah-tadakkai-Peruvirarkilli and also his end in the field 
of battle. His brother Palyanai- C el-Kelu-Kuttu van, 
first appears to have conquered Umparkadu (literally the 
Elephant Forest) and gained a permanent footing in the 
Kohgu country. Although we have no means of definitely 
identifying this territory, we may take it as the borderland 
of the Coimbatore District adjoining the present Anaimalai 
Hills. Probably by this conquest of the Elephant 
tracts he may have secured the honorific addition 
to the general name ‘Kuttuvan’ to distinguish him 
from the other Kuttuva rulers of that time. I 


(1) Prof. Dubreuil wants to make out that the Temple of Augustus 
was a temple dedicated to Agastya* What a dislocation of South Indian 
Chronology i Compare m this connection the following finding of A. C. 
Haddon • “Pahlava or Parthians of Persia, and Yavana or Asiatic Greeks 
settled m Western India about this time (middle of second century, B.C.) 
Wanderings of Peoples, p. 28. 
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have my own doubts whether this qualifying adjunct 
‘Palyanai-cel-kelu’ did not supply the cue for the coinage 
of a later myth that that sovereign brought the waters of 
the eastern and western seas in one day to his capital 
by means of his elephants posted in a continuous line from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. Poetic exaggera- 
tion notwithstanding, there need scarcely be any doubt 
that by the conquest of the ‘Elephant country’ or forest, 
this king was in a position to bring into the field more of 
these ponderous pachyderms than any of his rival kings. 
Poet Palai Kautamanar, who eulogizes this king in Patii- 
ruppattu, gives him credit for having subjugated the whole 
of Kongunadu. From poet Ammuvanar’s' verse 
( Narrinm , S. 395) we learn that Mandai, a town in the 
West Coast, was then in the possession of the Chera kings. 
Whether Mandagara of the Penplm in the Pirate Coast 
in South Konkan could be identified with this town should 
be looked into. 

33. Aayi Titiyan I, the king of Pothiyil, should be 
_ _ . „ . considered as the successor of Aayi 

Andiran of th,e previous generation. 
Strictly speaking his true place is not among the chiefs 
but amongst the other sovereigns of that period. Since, 
however, his dynasty comes to a close a generation hence, he 
has not been given a more prominent place in the Tables. 
In Again., S. 322, poet Paranar refers to this ruler and his 
Pothiyil kingdom. A number of chiefs*, such as Anci of 
the Kudirai Hill, Pari of the Parambu Hill, Ori of the 
Kolli Mount, and Kari of Mullur appear in this generation. 
All these forest chiefs should be located near the northern 
borders of the Kohgu country which included in its extent 
the southern corner of Mysore and a part of the Salem Dis- 
trict. Of these, Pari and Ori seem to have been defeated 
and killed in this generation. And by the next, sundry 
other forest powers go out of existence. It was by the 
vigour, military skill, the land-grabbing tendency and ambi- 
tion of the Chera sovereigns, that the northern boundary 
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of their dominions’ was pushed still further north to the 
basin of the Palar river. 

Poets Paranar and Kapilar form the linear links con- 


Link-names. 


necting this generation with the next. 


THE FIFTH GENERATION. 

Urtjva-pah-ter-Ilaxcedcenni Period. 

34. After the death of Vel-pah-tadakkai-Peruviral- 
killi, the throne of Uraiyur had to pass 
uruva-pah-ter- Han- through a crisis. That s'angumary 
cedcenni. engagement at Por in which Vel-pah- 

tadakkai-Peruviral-killi lost his life must have con- 
siderably shaken the military power and prestige of 
th,e Killi family. There should have been none in 
that line to succeed the ill-fated sovereign immediately 
and bear the burdens of an expanding monarchy. Uruva- 
pah-ter-Haneedeenni, alias Neytalankanal Ilancedcenni, 
alias Oheruppali-Yerinta-Ilancedcenni, being a scion of the 
northern branch, was then in charge of the coast country 
of the Oh, bias. I have already suggested that he 

should be considered as the son of Karikal I alias 
Perutmpuncenni. He was a great warrior and had 
already won his spurs in the battle of Ceruppali. He 
had an army behind him to back up his claims. He seems 
to have ascended the Chola throne at Uraiyur and by that 
act paved the way in times to come for much bitterness of 
feeling and animosity and sometimes even open conflict 
between the Killi and the Cenni branches of that family. 
Though Ilancedcenni, by his superior might and general- 
ship, kept down the forces of disorder, in his lifetime, these 
appear to have flamed out into open violence at the time of 
his death and effectively stayed the chances of his son 
Karikalan II quietly succeeding him on the Uraiyus 
throne. This will be noticed later on. 

9 

This sovereign appears in literature under many 
different names and considerations of order, simplicity 
and consistency demand that they should be taken as refer- 
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ring to one and the same individual and no more. During 
the time of Karikalan I, the, great Cenni, his son should 
naurally he expected to be known as Ilancedcenni, the 
young Cenni, who as heir-apparent was ruling a distant 
province. I have interpreted the word in the game 
Cedcenni in the light of the political circumstances 
obtaining at the time ; but the term may mean also ‘noble.’ 1 * * * 
He was also called Neytalankanal Ilancedcenni, because 
he was in charge of that maritime district, noted by Pto- 
lemy as ‘Paralia of the Soretai’. His conquest of a 
northern hill fort and his victory over a forest chieftain 
presumably gained for him the additional title Cerup- 
paali-Yerinta-Ilancedeenni. He should have been a season- 
ed warrior and pretty well-advanced in years when he 
succeeded the ill-starred Killi of Uraiyur. For an account 
of this sovereign’s character and acts readers are refer- 
red to the poems of the contemporary poets noted in the 
Tables. 


35. In this generation appears one of the greatest 
The Pandiya line: warriors of the Pandiya line. It is no 


by a strange irony of circum- 
stance that his name, like that of his 


Pasumpun-Pandiyan doubt 
(alias) Kilamtaru- 

tiruvil-Pandiyan, »™***v.w ■ U '» UJL ' 5 > 

(alias) Pannadu- still greater predecessor and founder of 

(Siasf a vadimbaiam- tlie Kudal line, should happen to be 
baninra-Pandiyan. buried so deep in th,e stray references 
of the texts as to escape the notice'of the casual'reader. By 
a still stranger irony the ‘common herd’ t>f the later Pandi- 


ya kings have thrown into the shade the earlier heroes 
■—the real builders of the Pandiya greatness— and have 
secured from posterity a larger share of its attention. We 


have to console ourselves with the reflection that time 
has swallowed up and swallows still many greater names 
-than these. The Pandiyan of Korkai, Nedunceliyan I, 


(1) Poet Kapilar uses Q&®, a variant of this word, in the line “pwr 

( Puram , S. 201), in the sense 'noble'. The 

ideas, high, noble , etc,, must have evolved subsequently from the initial physical 

conception of distance. t 
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and Pasumpun Pandiyan or Neduneeliyan II have, 
to all intents and purposes, become mere shadowy 
figures and have almost lost their place amongst the his- 
torical Pandiyans of this famous line. Still patient research 
in th,e archives of ancient literary remains has enabled us 
to exhume and resuscitate these heroes of antiquity from 
their undeserved oblivion and bring them once more before 
the foot-lights of the Pandiya history. The name of this 
great conqueror, Pasumpun Pandiyan, is as 1 usual merely 
a descriptive one. It imports ‘Pandiyan, the be- jewelled’. 
Although, this was a common enough epithet in the months 
of all the Tamil poets of that time, I find that in the usage 
of the earliest of that early band of poets the name 
seems to have been invariably used to denote this parti- 
cular Pandiyan of that line and none other. Invariable usage 
has converted this general name into a proper one and 
I believe we have no right at this distance of time to try 
to translate that name and make it generic. This parti- 
cular Pandiyan has been ignored by posterity not only by 
what appeared to them a generic title but by a medley 
of other names under which he appears in literature. By 
his victory over the Aayi king and the Kohgu people and 
the consequent annexation of their territories to his domi- 
nion, he was known as Pannadu-tanta-Pandiyan (usk^Q 
pkp uirmrijf-iuebr) or the Pandiyan who conquered and 
annexed many nadus (Agnm., S. 253). This name was later 
on converted into, what they considered a more dignified 
form Nilam-taru-Tiruvil-Pandiyan, a name, which, with all 
its different phraseology, conveys the same meaning as 
the previous one ( Agam ., S. 338 and Puram., S. 76). Since by 
these victories of his the Pandiya dominion till then con- 
fined to the coast of the Eastern Sea was extended to the 
very rim of the Arabian Sea in the West, he came to be 
justly known as Vadimbu-alamba-Mnra-Pandiyan or the 
Pandiyan who so extended his kingdom as' to be literally 
washed by the two seas. To celebrate this stroke of rare 
good fortune he is said to have celebrated a sea-festival 
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on a grand scale (vide Puram., S. 9). Naturally enough 
these different names scattered throughout later literature 
presented a puzzle to still later generations who were thus 
prevented from ascribing the various names to one his- 
torical character. The tangle thus created is however 
straightened by a careful collation and comparison of the 
texts of the most ancient poets. From them all one his- 
torical figure stands out clearly and rivets our atten- 
tion. In all probability Pasumpun Pandiyan may have 
been the grandson of the conqueror of Kudal and the son 
of Ollaiyur-tanta-Puta-Pandiyan, his predecessor. 1 

Immediately after his succession to the throne, he 
turned his attention to the north of Kudal and found Evvi 
II blocking his expansion in that direction. Evidently 
Akutai’s victory over Evvi I, presumably th,e grandfather 
of Evvi II, did not lead to any annexation of Evvi’s 
territory to the Kudal kingdom. The lines of Paranar: 

tuiri$em& LojpiS e$@ir StpQeuireiir 
Qjiriueuir OefreueB (oiususk GSuneuirj 

Qts@L8t-.se iipp 1 Quir(njis]$eo 

trfftDestir surriB &>ippgtr mrimssm 

— Agam., S. 266. 

convey that Evvi II was defeated by Pasumpun Pandiyan 
and probably also brought under subjection. Then the 
king turned his attention to the great western kingdom, 


(1) I assume tins relationship by the following topographical facts. 
Immediately after his conquest of the Aayi or potlnyil dominion Pasum- 
pun Pandiyan appears to have renamed one ancient city of that kingdom, 
now situated in the Tovalai Taluq of the Travancore State and just near 
the foot of the Ghats as Alagiapandiyanui or Alagiapandiyapuram. In ancient 
documents I understand that the name of this town appears as <$) jgliugG # r 
Qnmp jy LpQuuu tram gnu t-J nth* Atiyan was the Aayi king at that time, 
who had been conquered by this Pandiyan, and I find the recitation of the 
name m the documents true and appropriate enough. The names Pasumpun 
Pandiyan and Alagiapandiyan almost mean the same thing What strikes 
me as peculiarly significant is the existence of another town with a rock-cut 
temple, just three or four miles to the south, Putappand* by name, the head- 
quarters of the taluq Probably after the conquest Pasumpun Pandiyan 
founded this town in memory of his father Pfita-FSLndiyan. £hese facts 
predispose me to assume Ollaiyur-tanta-Puta-Pandiyan as the father of ;the 
great conqueror of Pothiyil. 
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the Aayi territory of Pothiyil. He made no delay in in- 
vading and permanently occupying it. Paranar describes 
graphically how th,e victorious flags borne on the backs 
of the elephant-troops of the Pandiya king waved over the 
Pothiyil hills. Here are the lines: — 

“nsm&iQmyzu u$tuir& asLpQqrfUf. uj^mssr 
Gxirerrp svjSiuiru uttJi&Qs(Lp ueoSasr 
Gsufkemm G&irik/s Oeupusih QurrStu 

eSletiQ&Qg jBirSasru uirmtisf-tu^sr 

&®fl pstsafl Q&jeoQtSiru). s(3uui S’rmrevir.” 

— Agam., S. 162. 

No doubt the description appears incidentally in the 
stanza; but I have little doubt that it refers to the down- 
fall of the Aayi house in the south Atiyan thereafter 
became a tributary chief of the Kudal king and had to take 
command of his forces against the Kohgu people. Since 
before this memorable victory the Aayi kingdom extended 
up to the southern borders of Coimbatore, it effectively 
blocked the way of the king of Kudal in gaining access to 
the Kongu land. But Pasumpun Pandiyan’s success 
against the Pothiyil king opened a ready means of 
approach to the coveted region and no sooner was Pothiyil 
occupied than we find him carrying the war into the heart 
of the Kongu country. Stanza 393 in Kuruntogai by poet 
Paranar has reference to jshis war : 

“uiaJ/E70U)iS*)/rs Gsrremp 0®o Lpvu inQiprs gst 
tnttJEfSiu Girt— gu# QgoGgu ujgoGit 
& sm£3> Gsrr^ 6unes>asu upiipdsou 
uarily^iL urressny-tussr tSBasr®] go^Isgst 

<3@ff?Q0>® UL-t— (gjlTGSrGmp 

QiurrGifijpiGwril. Qmmks irrirutSlgpiLb QuifiG/S.” 

Though Aayi Atiyan fell in this battle, the Kongu war 
must have been, prosecuted with considerable vigour and 
brought in some fresh addition of territory to the Kudal 
kingdom. The verses of Nakkirar, a later poet though, 
may be taken $s decisive on that point. He says : 
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“ euiri—iru y,e£lp Qxiriass GrrmLiq. 

RirGShJnv jSRf S u&lo^lI. urrmri^-iussr. ” 

~ — Agam., S. 253. 

By a vigorous policy of expansion Pasumpun Pandiyan 
brought the limited kingdom of Kudal — for we know how 
modest its extent was at the time of Ollaiyur-tanta-Puta- 
Pandiyan — to embrace the whole of the central and south 
Travaneore. Naturally enough this expansion of the 
Pandiya kingdom from the eastern sea to the western 
should come to be looked upon as the finest feat of arms 
by the later Pandiyans and its protagonist was since given 
by them the honoured surname ‘Nilam-taru-tiruvil Nedi- 
yon’, i.e., the king Neduncoliyan who conquered and 
annexed many territories to the Pandiya kingdom. 


36. Three Chera sovereigns appear in this genera- 


tion. Of these, Kuttuvan Irumporai, 


The Chera line: 

(X) Kuttuvan Irum- 
porai, (alias) Perum- 
cheral Irumporai, 
(alias) Takadur- 
Y erinta-Peruncheral- 
Irumporai. 

( 2 ) KalankaykkannI 
Karmudi-Cheral. 

(3) Kadal-Pirak- 
kottiya Vel-Kelu- 
Kuttuvan. 


ruling at Karuvur, extended the Chera 
kingdom by the conquest of north Kongu. 
While Pasumpun Pandiyan swept away 
Atiyan of the south, this Chera king 
led his army north and conquered Taka- 
dur, the seat of another branch of the 
same Aayi family. Two poets, Mosi 
Kiranar and Arisil Kilar, have sung 


about this victory of Takadur. The 


other two Chera kings, the sons of Neduncheralatan, must 
have been ruling over the coastal regio'n extending north 
from Kutianadu. Kalankaykkauni Narmudi-Cheral had 
to re-conquer Piilinadu from Nannan II and thus gave 
that northern power its final quietus. Vel-Kelu-Kuttuvan 
had also to complete the work of his father in fighting the 
Kadamba tribes, wk,o had been giving much trouble by their 
piracies. Poet Paranar has composed the “Fifth, Ten” 
in Patirruppattu to celebrate the victories of this hero. 
There is absolutely nothing in Paranar ’s account of this 
king which could justify tk,e identification of this character 
with Cenkuttuvan Chera, the hero of Cileppadikaram, 
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a work of later days. To the achievements of this king 
narrated by the poet, the editor of Patirruppattu adds a 
few more in his poetic summary called ‘Patigam’. The 
siege of Idumbil and the conquest/ of Yiyalur 
and Kodukur may be allowed as actual occurrences in 
the life-time of a war-like king. 1 2 But along with this enu- 
meration is introduced the historically impossible feat of 
the king’s incairsions into North India, all for fetching 
a piece of stone frcfm the Himalayas for the effigy of the 
“Chaste Wife” deified. This entry is flagrantly apo- 
cryphal f and the problem presented for solution is not to 
find out the grain of historical truth it may contain but 
to determine its relation to the Cilappadiharam story. 
Did this supply the suggestion for the later account in 
Cilappadiharam or was it ' inserted in Patirruppattu 
after the composition of that epic to add some authenti- 
city to its narration? The question cannot be confidently 
answered either was just now. In any case, the sooner 
we give up the practice of appealing to the highly imagi- 
native poems, Cilappadiharam and Manimehalai for 
facts of ancient Tamil history, the better it is for sound 
research. * 


37. Among the chiefs, Ewi II and Aayi Atiyan have 
already been mentioned in connection 
Tie chieftains. Pasumpun Pandiyan. They call 

for no further remarks Sere. Elini, who belonged to the 
Atiyar family, a '•branch of the Aayi kings of the south, 


(1) 'The ( Patigam ’ m Palm uppattu is responsible for these details. 

(2) It does not find a place m Vel-Kelu-Kuttuvan's biography. 'Nor 
do the genealogies of this histoiical chaiactei and of the epic character, 
Cenkut tuvan, agree m the least. Accoiding to the Patirruppattu version 
Vel-Kelu-Kuttuvan was the son of Neduheheralatan and ManakkilH, a Chola 
princess Adiyaikkunallar, the commentator of GtlappadiMram, says he 
was the son of Neduheheralatan and Naiconai, the daughter of ^sQcpir&f} 

@rruSlpQflj£Utfl &ir&Q&fripm i.e., o°o Qpir 

Q&<mr6&. Thus the two Kuttuvans had two different mothers, unless 
we take ‘Manakilli’ and ‘Naieonai’ as referring to one queen. Further, 
their identification will scarcely fit in with the facts of contemporary Chola 
history. If C&hkuttuvan, % e , Vel-Keluttuvan by the hypothesis, 
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seems to have been killed by the Chera king Peruncheral 
Irumporai and his kingdom annexed. Nannan II, pro- 
bably a grandson of Nannan I, was defeated and sent into 
exile by Kalankaykkanni Narmudi-Cheral. Thus was' 
Pulinadu, the coastal region which, extended north up to 
Tulunadu, finally annexed to the Chera dominion. Perunalli, 
the king of Kandiram, — a place probably situated about the 
Sattimangalam Pass leading from the Mysore plateau into 
Coimbatore — appears to have been praised for liberal 
gifts by, among other poets, one Kakkai Patiniyar Nae- 
cellaiyar. The poetess’s name received the singular 
addition Kakkaiputini from the accident of her men- 
tioning in a verso the crow’s cry as a prognostication of 
a guest’s arrival!. Another important circumstance which 
I cannot but notice with reference to this poetess is that 
one of her beautiful similes appears to have been bor- 
rowed by a later and greater genius and set in his justly 
celebrated work. I refer to the famous author of Rural. 
The original of the fine couplet, 

irsirp Qur(Lp@lp pmu>j;8sisr& 

&tresiQ(nf Qmssr&Q siLi— fiiru'i, - 

is doubtless contained in the last*ine of the following 
stanza : 

KB'ilGluQgfc jpsciBtu iBmluir QmmQ^mr 
(iperrifl LDQ^imQsir (Lp^Qiursir Qjpieum 
uetsu—ujy9ibga Lnrr /Sear Qe^mj^iuetir p 
LDsmi—Loiri pm (gpufl gpiemL-Qeuei^ 

(Lpflsoujjpip jg>iQQ®J6ir iuirQstsrm& SSssr^jm 
Qsrrmri _ euirQetnr © uGltSemLo Qucujrir & 

Q&tk&etrih ga$6>\QeutTiair Sempiigi (oau^Siu 
u©tDaj®ir Sl. Sett'S &tr ggai ra- 

aS'ssriB (ttrrsk (Si mCa Qu'iflgiewZ sssrQsrr. 

—Pwam., S. 278. 

woie the sow of Narconai, the sister of Karikalan the Great, 
ho should come in the generation which immediately suecoeds That of Karikalan 
tho Groat and Ms father Neduncheralatan should appear as Karikalan ’s con- 
temporary But Loth tho Chera kings stand two generations higher up in 
the Tables This faet alone is sufficient to establish the nntenability of identi- 
fying Cehkuttuvan with Vel-Kelu-Ku^uvan. • 
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The natural setting of the thought and phrasing in 
th,e piece of the ancient authoress and their ethical setting 
in the Kural must settle the question of priority. I cannot 
believe that this coincidence is accidental and is an 
instance of ‘great wits jumping together’. Tiruvalluvar 
seems to have taken the gem from the ancient poem and 
given it a finer setting. 

Another chief also, Perumpekan, the king of 
‘Vaiyavi’, identified with the modern Palney Hills in the 
Madura District, must here be mentioned. He comes into 
prominence in connection with a domestic affair, which 
would not have reached us but for the zealous mediation 
of a number of poets. Perumpekan had a wife named 
Kannaki and after living happily with her for some time 
he seems to have deserted her for some other lover or 
courtesan, who had caught him in her meshes. This mis- 
conduct on Perumpekan ’s part brought about an estrange- 
ment between himself and his wife Kannaki and thereafter 
h,e was not even on visiting terms with her. The open 
amours of a ruler like Pekan and his harsh treatment of 
his spouse must have given rise to much unseemly public 
talk. A number of poets, among whom we find the lead- 
ing poets Paranar and Kapilar, moved by sympathy for 
the injured wife as well as by their affection and regard 
for the reputation of their patron Pekan, came forward 
and exhorted the ruler»to receive back Kannaki into his 
favour. Whether the erring king was' in any way brought 
to h,is senses by this honourable intercession of the poets 
is not known . 1 Unlike the later Kannaki, who is evidently 
a character created to answer a floating tradition, Kan- 


(1) Tins incident, from a chapter of ancient Tamil history, may in a 
manner have supplied the initial moi'if for the CilappaMamm story of 
later days Apart from the similarity of the names of the hero and heroine 
— ICovalan being taken as a variant of Ko-vallan, the strong king, — the 
episode of separation between the husband and wife brought about by a 
courtesan is too striking to be omitted Poets get then materials from diverse 
sources and fashion them in many different forms. Take for instance, the 
Tirumavunni incident alluded to m Nar, } S 216, who can say that it has not 
supplied IlangCfc-Adigal with another striking episode for his story? 
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naki, the disconsolate wife of Pekan, was undoubtedly a 
real historical character who had to suffer the slights and 
humiliations heaped on her by an imperious and faithless 
husband and whose sufferings would in time have given 
birth to that tradition itself. We are, however, more 
concerned with Pekan ’s time than with his domestic feli- 
cities. That he belonged to this generation need hardly 
be doubted nor is there any scope for shifting Perunalli’s 
time in the tables. Viccikko and Iruhko Vel, Princes 
of Vicci and Irunko, to whom Kapilar is reported to have 
taken Pari ’s daughters, may belong to this genera- 
tion. So densely, however, has later tradition gathered 
round th,e name of Pari, that it is almost impossible to 
separate fact from fiction in that pathetic story of Part’s 
downfall and numerous other incidents that followed it. 
The whole must be separately studied and interpreted. 


The personages of this generation are held together 
by the names' of Paranar, Perunkunrur 

Link-names. 

Kilar, Arisil Kilfir, Kapilar, Vanpara- 
liar appearing as the lateral links almost throughout, and 
as a means of linear connection with the next generation, 
we have Perunkunrur Kilar and Kakkaipatiniyar Nac- 
cellaiyar. With, those we have the known relationship 
of Uruva-pah-ter-Ilaneedcenni with his son and succes- 
sor Karikalan the Great. 


THE SIXTH GENERATION. 
Kakikalan the Great’s Period. 


38. In coming to the time of Karikala Chola the 


The Chola line: 
Kankalan IT. 


Great, we come to a turning point in the 
history of that dynasty. Tradition, 
which is a blind dame at best if we have 


not the eyes to guide her foot-steps in the 8 proper direc- 
tion, has woven round this great figure many legends. It 
has been responsible for many whimsical stories for ex- 
plaining away his strange name. But so far as the second 
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Karikalan is concerned no mystery need attack to his name. 
He bore it probably because it was bis grandfather’s 
name. How entirely baseless is the legend of the ‘burnt 
leg’ in respect of our great kero needs no further eluci- 
dation. If these fantastic stories should gain in signi- 
ficance and relevancy, they have to be bodily taken and 
grafted on the first Karikalan the ‘Pasumpun-Cenni’ of 
Paranar’s lines. Since we are aware that a good many 
ancient legends 1 are etymological at bottom having arisen 
to explain away some name or other, their explanation 
of facts and events cannot for that matter be convincing. 
Instead of explaining those facts and events, the legends 
themselves owe to them their origin and explanation; 
they are in short wholly ex post facto and should never * 
be mistaken for real explanations. In the present instance, 
the name Karikalan, the origin of which, is still wrapped up 
in mystery, must have excited the curiosity of later minds 
and driven them on to com new and fanciful explanations. 
Setting aside the etymological constructions of Karikalan ’s 
name, tradition is strong in maintaining that Karikalan’s 
succession to the throne after his father’s death di4 not 
take place uncontested. He had to face many ene- 
mies and get rid of many obstacles from his path. In 
this we are assured that he had the strong support of 
Irumpidarttalaiyar, his maternal uncle, who held a high 
office under the Pandiya,king of that time. It was quite 
possible that the Pandiya king, Palsalai-Mudukudumi- 
Peruvaludi, lent his powerful support to Karikalan by 
allowing the intercessibn of his official Irumpidarttalaiyar 

(1) As a striking and amusing instance of sueli etymological fabneations, 

I shall extract the following. 

“The Nyaya-Ko§a mentions two legends to account for the name 
Ak§apada as applied, according to it, to Gautama It is said that Gautama 
■was so deeply absorbed m philosophical contemplation that one day during 
his walks, he fell into a well, out of which he w r as rescued with great diffi- 
culty. God theieforei mercifully piovided him with a second pair of eyes in. 
his feet, to protect the sage fiom fuithei mishaps This is a ridiculous 
stoiy manufactured meiely to explain the word “ Aksapada” as composed 
of *Ak§a* (eye) and ‘Pada* (feet) Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhusana’s. 
History of Indidtii Logic, p. 48. . 
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and the interest of such a powerful sovereign must un- 
doubtedly have turned the scales largely in favour of the 
distressed Chola king. 

Considering the absence of any amicable relation 
between the Killi and the Cenni branches, the whole 
trouble about Karikalan ’s succession to the throne may very 
well be ascribed to the intrigues of the members of the 
Killi branch. By their successful machinations Karikalan 
must have been incarcerated for a period; but it was of 
little avail. He escaped from his prison in time and with 
the help of his friends fought his way to the' throne and got 
it. Both Porunardrruppadai and Paltinappdlai, composi- 
tions by two contemporary poets, included later in the 
Pattuppcittu collection (the Ton Idylls), give us this picture 
of events. Excepting the stray pieces of the poets 
appearing in Purancmuru, these are by far the most 
authoritative sources of information about the period of 
Karikalan the Great. Inclusive of the authors of the 'two 
poems mentioned above, half-a-dozen poets have sung 
about the great king and his exploits. He was one of the 
most successful of the empire-builders of his time. Not only 
did he extend his conquests far and wide but also worked 
hard to give his subjects the blessings of peace and plenty. 
He seems to have cleared up many forest regions in the 
north and encouraged colonisation on a scale not even 
attempted by any of his predecessors. Excavation of tanks 
and execution of other works of irrigation were also 
attended to. He renewed the fortifications of Uraiyur 
and beautified that city with many architectural build- 
ings. Development of internal trade and foreign com- 
merce too did not escape his attention. In short, with the 
supreme courage, daring and skill of a military genius, 
he seems to have combined the gentle virtues of 
liberality, love of justice, and a deep attachment 
to the interests of his people. Till his time the 
Tamil kings' were not so much courted by the 
poets as the so-called minor chiefs weffe. Many a 
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poet makes uncomplimentary comparisons' between the 
unbounded liberality of the chiefs and the self-centred 
existence and pomp of the Tamil kings who would not 
deign to patronise the minstrels. But with Karikalan the 
G-reat, a new era dawned for letters. His unstinted 
patronage drew round him a brilliant group of poets of 
the first order and brought about the first efflorescence of 
Tamil literature. Longer compositions on set themes 
take their rise in his reign and to these earliest rills un- 
doubtedly must be ascribed the glory of having fed at the 
source the broad stream of 'the present-day Tamil literature. 
He encouraged the performance of Yagas by the few 
Brahmans whom he could invite for the purpose and 
opened the way for planting the first seeds of the Aryan 
religion in the Tamil country. These are the few facts 
one may gather from the early poems, regarding this great 
sovereign of the Chola line and if the opinion of later 
generations furnishes any gauge for measuring the great- 
ness of a person, the mere fact that posterity could not 
conceive of the ancient line of the Oholas without Karikalan 
the Q-reat as its central figure must be taken as sufficient 
evidence of the greatness and glory of this ancient hero. 
After a long and brilliant reign hie breathed ‘his last in 
Kurappalli. Thenceforward he was known as Kurap- 
palli-tunciya-Perum-Tiru-Mavalavan. 

39. Poet Karikkannanar of Kavirippumpattinam 
l ' ’has composed a stanza on the occasion 

The Fandiya Une. of Karikalan II and Velliyambalattu- 
Paisaiai Mudu- tuneiya-Peruvaludi, sitting together 

(alias) Paiyaga- m a friendly tete-a-tete and gently 

saiai Mudukudumi a( j v i se ^ them to continue in their ami- 
Peruvaludi, (alias; . . . 

Veiliyambaiattu- cable alliance and be a source of 

tuneiya-Peruvaludi. strength to ea ch other. I am inclined 
• to identify this Yelliyambalattu-tun- 
ciya-Peruvaludi with Palyagasalai Mudukudumi Peru- 
valudi, on the ground that there could be only 
one Pandiya king to come between Kedunceliyan IE 
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and Nedunceliyan III in the Tables. The general 
practice of coining a new name for a king from the place 
where he died should be noted and we should not be led 
away by such new names to create new personalities to 
answer them. For, instance, C e Ivakkaduhko -Aliy atan 
gets a new name after his' death, Cikkar-palli-tunciya- 
Celvakkaduhko. Karikalan II, alias Perumtirumavalavan, 
comes to be know after his death at Kurappalli as 
Kurappalli-tunciya-Perum-Tiru-Mavalavan. In the same 
way, Palsalai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi who happened to 
die at Velliyambalam was thereafter known as Velliyam- 
balattu-tunciya-Peruvaludi. I am strengthened in this 
identification by another material consideration furnished 
by Madwraikkanci, a piece composed in honour of 
Talaiyalankanattu-O'eru-Venra-Pandiyan of the next 
generation. There the poet evidently refers to the father 
and grandfather of his patron in the lines: 


“ueo&irSso 

Qpireneotr Baser fteoetirr&ifhuiT 
Ljemiran-d. (Bemi— Ljxifi&rrsii QpuiS 
esflso/s ^0afl Qmiq-Qturreir (ourreo 

I » 





Poet Nettimaiyar’s lines in Puram., S. 9, will show 
that Nilamtaru-tiruvil-Pandiyan who celebrated the sea- 
festival on the shores of the western sea after the conquest 
of the Aayi country was a predecessor of 'Palsalai Muduku- 
dumi Peruvaludi. In wishing long life to his patron he prays 
that the king’s days should be as many as the sands in the 
Pahruli river, a river which owed its existence to the 
zeal, keen foresight and wisdom of his predecessor. 
Thus certain facts' of Tamil literature and the order of 
events in the Synchronistic Tables alike justify the identi- 
fication of th,e two variously-named kings,, vis., Palsalai 
Mudukudumi Peruvaludi and V elliyambalattu-tunciya 
Peruvaludi. The three poets, Karikilar, Nettimaiyar and 
Nedumpalliyattanar, who sing of Palsalai Mudukudumi 
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Peruvaludi stand disconnected with the Tables and hence 
offer ns little help in the matter. At any rate, their com- 
bined testimony does in no way stand against the identifi- 
cation I have herein adopted. Irumpidarttalaiyar, the 
uncle of Karikalan, whose real name is lost to posterity but 
is replaced by one coined from the descriptive phrase ‘Irum- 
pidarttalai’ (g§) 0 i.oi 9 i_/i occurring in his stanza which 

has come down to us, refers to the same Pandiyan by 
another descriptive appellation Karuhkai-ol-val-perum- 
peyar-Valudi, i.e., the Yaludi with the hard hand bearing 
a shining sword: 

“u>0/yp®5 3 k.ppp pqfjihQ pirt^hki 3=irajiri 

SQTjrkistoJi Qiu ir errev ir tL Quq^iIQuoj.t 

— Puram., S. 3. 

This Pandiyan is said to have been a terrible warrior, 
a chip of the old hero, the great Pasumpun Pandiyan, 
the conqueror of the Aayi country. In the words of the 
poets he carried devastation into the enemy’s countries 
in all his wars. 


40. Yet some poems composed in his honour contain 
references to his having performed 
Some doabts. Yagas with the aid of the Brahman 

priests. Poems of a like tenor appear also in respect of 
his Chbla contemporary Karikalan the Great. I extract 
here a few verses which sound a clear religious note and 
convey to ns the impression that those old-time warriors 
were zealous upholders* of the Vedie Yagas: 


“u®Rffhi9uj jrpmpiSsir (s^g^lSdiu (Lp&Sguit 
Q ph&L- Q&gvguit (g&itgu Q&mpG& 
u9<o?np<^&r<sS Quq^ldiBgst Q&tsbrGsF! SpfGp 

i&rrein&emp Qp<s$6u Girth go gsis QiujSGir 1 * 

—Puram., S. 6. 

Ci (5 pu &pl Gi? gQioGGLi p <£ 

P(ffj<G$@irp$u Qu^ik^mr^jjmp 
Q(SULJLDLDg 9 ULUT GXj^} Qutrffi&u LJG3T LBITGfflr 
effiurr# $pui9m GsuerreS QppfS 
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jthu usiLi— sShussrsetrLci uevQ&rrei 
lurruei QsiretiQeni t Quq^ixs” 

— Puram., S. 15. 

“jbjpLDpai 3>mri— Qix/Blciit mremeiiiup^i 
(Lpmpnp atBu-jRir (Lp&sr^n'pu L/xipiip 
girsShup Q’BtrGfim&p jD<ssyrj)i usj>eSQmrQ 
UQTjfit ILf(t^eSlp U 6 QUSSIU.U L/ffl®>0= 

Qaj0®nsu il^u QmOih girmr 

Qenp GeuerrsQp Q prr (flesr(Lpii)-fB -sgirs- 
tAjSfiGsreir Loesrp eutBeiimu. ivrrerreisr ” 

— Puram., S. 224. 

Whether these verses' are genuine and give a correct 
picture of the religious leaning of those ancient Tamil 
kings is just possible to doubt. Take poet Karikilar. 
What does Kari denote in this name? If it were a place- 
name — as I suspect it is not — the phrase Karikilar would 
go on all fours with ancient usage; for, I am sure, in the 
usage of the early poets, one solitary instance of Kilar 
being attached to a personal name cannot be quoted. It 
always goes with: a place-name. If' Karikilar were a 
genuine name, we should assume the existence of a town 
or village under the name Kari 1 and I do not know how 
far we would be justified in such an assumption. It is not 
unlikely that Karikilar may be a later creation, in whose 
mouth a preposterous direction is put which no living poet 


(1) In his biographical notes about KafLkilar Pandit Mahamah opady ay a 
V. Swaminatha Aiyar says that there was a village Ifcrf this name ‘Kari* in 
Tondaimandalam and it is now known as Ramagin. It is not clear from 
what source the ancient name for Ramagiri was ascertained Even granting 
the existence of a village with this peculiar name in Tondaimandalam, it would 
hardly serve to identify this particulai poet, a contemporary of one of the 
oldest P'andiya kings of the time of Karikalan the Great. Tondai- 
mandalam* then was a forest region entirely outside the sway of the Tamil 
kings It is inconceivable how a poet could have hailed from that quarter 
so early as this The attempied identification is clearly based upon much 
later facts and is historically of little value. Not stopping here the learned 
Pandit introduces facts of still much later period as for instance Karinayanar 
of Periyapuranam and Kariyar of TiruvUaiyada bpurunmn? These, however, 
only go to confirm my view about the personal character of the* name <Kari\ 
But why should we come down to later history when the Sangam Literature 
itself furnishes many examples, e.g. } Kari of MuJJoor, Malaiyaman Tiru- 
mudi-Kari, poet Kari-Kafinan, etc, * 
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to a living sovereign -would ever have the hardihood to 
address. Take also the couple of references as regards 
the Yajna post and its detailed description. Could these 
not have been inserted at the time of the Hindu religious re- 
action to give the impression that Aryan Hinduism had 
come into the Tamil country even before the Aryan hete- 
rodox systems and had secured the support and patronage 
of two of the most prominent of the ancient kings? In 
the circumstances of the case, the interpolators could not 
have pitched on more illustrious kings than Palsalai 
Mudukudumi for the Pandiya line and Karikalan the G-reat 
for the Chola. The change of Palsalai 1 into Palyagasalai 
adds to the general suspicion. We must further take into 
account the thorough manner in which the Buddhist and 
Jaina vestiges were destroyed or converted to other uses, 
during the period of the Hindu reaction. Jain tradition is 
strong that most of their manuscripts were committed to 
the flames and their Chaityas converted into Hindu 
temples. Dr. Vincent Smith writes in a foot-note in 
p. 473 of his Early History of India : “It seems toler- 
ably certain that some of them were converted at a later 
date to Brahmanieal use. This is clearly the case with, 
the Buddhist apsidal Chaitya hall at Chazarla in Guntur 
District, converted into a Saiva temple of late Pallava 
style.” He then refers to the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao’s ‘Bouddha Vestiges in Kanchipura’ and writes: 
“In twelve liour§ the author discovered five images of 
Buddha, two being inside the Kamakshi temple, which 
probably occupies the site of a Buddhist Tara Temple, 
etc.” Then in p. 495, about Mahendra Varma’s conver- 
sion to the Saiva faith, he says: “The king, after his' con- 
version, destroyed the large Jain monastery at Patah- 

% 

(1) Salai, in the usage of the early times, was also the name of a monastic 
cave-bed to vhieh^the Buddhists and other monks retired for rest and medi- 
tation. In Noith India I find mentioned a mountain with such a cave-bed 
known as India Sala Gxu. One might consider Palsalai in Mudukudumi *s name 
as denoting a so^cieign who created numerous cave-beds for the monks and 
nuns of the heterodox sects. But we should beware not to spin out history 
from a name. * 
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puttiram in South. Arcot, replacing it by a Saiva fane.” 
These are only a few instances to show the mentality of 
the orthodox reactionists in effacing the marks and 
monuments of the older faiths. Would it be unreasonable 
then to suppose that the old literature too should have 
been considerably tampered with by the zeal and bigotry 
of the orthodox party ? To add to the general suspicion 
regarding the ‘Yagas' none of the longer compositions such 
as P or undr a rr uppadai, Paitinappdlai, and Mackitraikkdnci 
has a word to say about such rites. If those kings 
had really celebrated the Yagas, the contemporary poets 
would certainly have described them in these 
longer compositions. Their silence regarding this 
Vedic rite — a new introduction in the Tamil land — is 
inexplicable. Moreover, the conditions of that period do 
not seem to favour any such religious' activity. Weighty 
as these considerations are, I cannot see my way to lightly 
brush aside these poems as interpolations. That can be 
done only after subjecting their materials to -a more 
searching critical examination from the standpoint of 
religion than has been undertaken yet. Still, I have called 
attention to these doubts to emphasize the high prob- 
ability of some poems having been composed and added 
to the genuine ones at the time of the redaction of these 
collections carried out at about the dawn of the religious 
epoch. Even as they stand these references only prove 
that the first introduction of this Aryan religious rite 
cannot be pushed earlier than this period. 


41. The two Ohera contemporaries of Karikalan the 
Great were Clieraman Kudakko Ilan- 
cheral Irumporai, the son of Perun- 
cheral Irumporai of the previous 
generation and Adukotpattu Chera- 
latan, the younger brother of Kalahkay- 
kanui Narmudi Cheral. Kudakko Ilan- 
cheral Irumporai, the young Ohera 
king called Irumporai, was" the king of 


The Ohera line: 

(1) Cheraman Ku- 

dakko Uancheral 
Irumporai (alias) 

Uancheral Irum- 

porai, (alias) Ku- 
dakko-Cheral Irum- 
porai. 

(2) Adu-Kotpattu- 
Cheralatan. 



Me ten generations. 


13 ? 


Kudanadu, and he was celebrated by poet Perunkunrur- 
Kilar — the same poet who sang of Karikalan’s father too. 
This poet’s life seems to have overlapped those two gene- 
rations and furnishes us with a strong linear link. We 
learn from PaUrruppattu that this Chera king held his 
court in his' capital Naravu, the ‘Naoura’ of the Penplus 
and the ‘Nitria’ of Pliny, situated to the north of Tyndis 
or Tondi. Yule h,as correctly identified this place as Manga- 
lore on the banks of the river Netravati. As in the case of 
the name ‘Damirica’, which instead of being derived direct 
from the Tamil word Tamilagam is sought to be derived 
from the Sanskrit form ‘Dramidaka’, here also Nitria ’s' 
original, they say, should be Netravati. In explaining 
Tamil names of that far-off period, the attempt to derive 
them from a supposed Sanskrit original is really putting 
the cart before the horse. The name Netravati itself should 
be taken as a later form and its origin traced to the ancient 
Tamil name Naravu. The earlier testimony of the Pen- 
plus itself, which gives the form ‘Naoura’, leaves us no 
other alternative. It is clear, then, that by this time the 
Chera dominions had come to embrace the South Canara 
District in the West Coast. 

As regards the next sovereign, xitu-Kotpattu-Chera- 
latan, it might be urged that he, being- a brother of Kalah- 
kaykkapani Narmudi Choral of the previous generation, 
should be placed with, the latter in that generation and 
not where be now stands. Two considerations, however, have 
weighed with me in the present disposition. First, his 
regnal years which come to 38 according to PaUrrup- 
patlu exceed those of his predecessor by 13 years and 
cover more than the noimal period of a generation, vis., 25 
years; and secondly, the previous generation has already 
two Chera kings of one and the same family wielding sway 
and nothing would be gained by overcrowding that gene- 
ration with too many rulers. Further, Yel Kelu Kuttu- 
van’s reign according to Patmuppattu extended over 55 
years, that is, it practically covered a little over two gene- 
rations. Even if we allow that as an exceptional case, the 
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reigns of both Kalahkaykkanni and Atukotpattn Cheral 
would m succession slightly exceed that figure and come 
to only 63 years. Moreover, th,e arrangement of the 
poems in Patirruppattu does not seem to be arbitrary. 
It follows a chronological order in respect of the two lines 
of the Chera kings therein treated, Udiyan Cheral’s 
descendants claiming the second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth ‘Tens’ in order and Antuvan Cheral’s successors, i.e., 
the Karuvur or eastern branch, being given the seventh 
eighth and ninth ‘Tens’ of that work. By th,is als'o, Atu 
Kotpattu Cheral has to come at the lower end of the 
western branch of the Cheras. In these circumstances I 
preferred fixing Atukotpattu Cheral’s reign to the gene- 
ration of Karikalan the Great. 

The name of this Chera king furnishes another inter- 
esting instance of a curious ‘Etymological Myth’. This 
particular sovereign derives his name evidently from his 
practice of celebrating his' victories in the battle-field by 
a war dance with drawn uplifted swords in which he also 
took part with the common soldier. This is clear from 
the following references in Patirruppattu : 

“ari_ 0 fi uiremrtq.p fSqfjisirjpi 

QpLprreBiBip ^lesuT/astBsm^p LjSsssr tuira&' 

QSsOiii Ljeuei Qeip'B p p&sdkstna s 
tvetfln fiSssr a/0;® &uu.mpcst enirQ ” 

—Patirru., S. 52. 

“ euaoilu® Qpir<sFi% gpmevui i evir^iuir pf 

j^mrshr Qu/raO/s/Oas/r/^. iLf^letp^iueir 
iDL-tiQuQf) bdldu 9 ggiJL-esi jpiQiAsi) evmp 
Qevii^Quuuii uapikp eutrt£&& 
aS t ’/?^J0 Qurrir&&errp prrQrii GsrrQeu." 

— Patirru, S. 56. 

“jp«w/srasws iLiiriq.uj eueoihu® Qa/ruo/ieSr. 1 ’ 

— Patirru, S. 57. 

The 'first extract describes an incident in the life of 
this Chera king and refers to a fine situation it brought 
about. The Chera queen, being desirous ©f welcoming 
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back her lord from the battle-field with all joyous ostenta- 
tion, was holding in her hand the crimson Kuvalai flower 
to pelt him with, as a mark of her love and regard. To her 
great consternation however she found her royal spouse 
approaching her engaged in the unsightly dance and had to 
desist from carrying out her tender plan. With these literary 
memorials before us there can hardly be any two opinions 
on the significance of his name ‘Atukotpattu Cheralatan’. 
And yet we find later-day myth-makers missing the key 
of explanation, and coining a story to suit the phrase 
Atukol ( StQQcsn eb ) which unfortunately means ‘capture 
of sheep’ also. Forthwith the story of capturing a flock 
of sheep in the forest of Dandakaranya was brought into 
shape in all its details and even the destination and dis- 
tribution of the herd were therein specified with absolute 
precision ! 

“■sessrt—n oresuFliu^^i G&it lLlilLi— 

Qj>n®ui3<s^iu uiriruuirir£(Vj£ 

<E(S&Qiu/r® 0i_f5/rcl i 

— PaUgam to Patirru., VI, 

To make the gift of sheep acceptable to the Brahmin- 
donees, a village each and also cows were added. How 
incongruous that a great king like the then Chera sove- 
reign should go all the way to Dandakaranya to wage war 
for a flock of sheep and how still more incongruous that 
this petty incident should have been considered dignified 
enough for perpetuation in the cognomen of the king ! With 
all its ludicrousness this story is even now passed on as 
serious history by certain school of scholars, who have no 
excuse for being so uncritical in examining later literary 
data. Although foreign to the purpose on hand I have 
dealt with this incident as a typical case, to show how 
valuable historical truths in ancient Tamil history should 
sometimes be dug out of the worthless debris heaped on 
them by the myth-makers of later generations. Turning 
to the subject proper we find the poetess Kakkaipatiniyar 
Naccellaiyar, who appeared in the previous generation, 
composing one of the ‘Tens’ in the “Ten Tens” in honour 
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of this particular Chera king. This fact gives ns an addi- 
tional linear link. 

42. One Irungovel is said to have been conquered by 
Karikalan the Great, according to the 
The chiefs. account in Pattinappalai. This appella- 

tion does not seem to be a proper name. It may be taken 
as a generic title for all the chiefs of ‘Iruhgo’. 
If so, a chief of that line in all probability may 
be considered as the person to whom Kapilar is 
reported to have taken Pari’s daughters for arrang- 
ing their marriage, supposing that event to be 
historical. Two other officers, whose titles indicate that 
they were commanders in the employ of the great Chola 
king, Enadi Tirukkilli, and Enadi Tirukkuttuvan, appear to 
have flourished in this generation. Karikalan the Great 
seems to have instituted titles of honour to be bestowed 
on his officers and, from this, one could well read the far- 
sighted policy pursued by that monarch for the first time 
to win and hold the affection and attachment of his‘ officers. 
Like Napoleon this great warrior of the Tamil country, 
who had definitely embarked on a policy of conquest of 
the surrounding territories, seems to have surrounded 
himself with a select company of gifted warriors like him- 
self and by their aid carried out all his' plans of conquest 
to a victorious close. It was during his reign that those 
troublesome northerners, the Aruvalars, who could not 
meekly submit to the Chdla yoke but rose now and then 
in open rebellion, were finally subjugated and made peace- 
ful citizens of the state. By a steady policy of colonising 
the land with settlers drawn from his old subject popula- 
tion even more than by the might of his arms did he carry 
out the great object of reclaiming the forest kingdom 
of Areot to the ranks of civilized life. The Pallava rulers 
who appeared in this theatre later on had only to build on 
the foundations securely laid by this great Chola ruler and 
to complete the work begun by him at least three centuries 
earlier. 
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It will be seen that the names of poets, Karikkannanar 
, of Kavirippattinam and Madalan Madu- 

Link-names. ' „ _ . ' 

raikknmaranar of Eriecilur serve as 
lateral links, and Madalan Maduraikkumaranar again and 
Damodaranar, a physician of Uraiyur, supply the linear 
links with the succeeding generation. 


THE SEVENTH GENERATION. 
Cedcenni Nalam-killi Peeiod. 


43. When Karikalan the Great died, the empire he 
me choia line: built up was not allowed to quietly 


Cedcenm Na- 

lam-killi (alias) Ila- 
vantikaippalli- 
tnnciya-Nalam-killi. 


pass into the hands of his son and 
successor. The old Cenni-Killi rivalry 
which the great king himself had to 


face and overcome before he came to 


the throne appears to have again cropped up. It was only 
driven underground for a time by the genius' of 
Karikalan the Great whose military power and statesman- 
ship were of too high an order to be set at naught by 
his rivals. But no sooner was the strong arm of that 
monarch removed than the forces of disorder skilfully 
engineered by the claimants of the Killi line made them- 
selves felt in an open ‘war of succession’. Nedum-killi, 
the leader of the Killi family, contested the throne with 
Karikalan ’s son Cedce^ni Nalam-killi who was evidently 
staying at Kavirippattinam at that time. Nedum-killi was 
besieged at Uraiyur by Nalam-killi, and Kovur Kilar, an 
eminent poet, seems to have intervened to bring about a 
friendly understanding between the contending princes - . 
His stanza composed for th,e occasion admits us to the 
inwardness of events in that critical period of Chdla 
history. Kovur Kilar appeals as follows to the sense of 
family prestige and the tie of family affection which the 
combatants ihight still possess: 


“^0U)U&r QeussarQi—irQ ld^sOisQ^it gar a) so sir 
QevLoiSieisr Q pSiuQeiur ear edeo 
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etfissresr jsmretafliLf lorrir pssrGp, iSsstQ^3)Q 

Quir(Vj(o6)j‘T esr ^esbrstnifliq loitit lBss)L—(S psbrQp 
Qtuir^effir Gpr piB^aik Qpr pugprki (gjtq-Gtu 
u90a ffn Qeup eSujpotnsiLj lamGSp, ^/p^p 

(SjQ-uQuiTQfj etrGsrjn'jgHgT) Q&£jj$! Qsruf. pQp/r 

jpju>(2LQrr rrstsTG&r Qsuipir dsgj 
QiaiuldloS U-\6vmjs eQsGec.” 

— Puram S. 45. 

That the fighting princes were not brothers is plain 
enough from the poet’s words. If they were, he would have 
strongly driven home his arguments by condemning a 
fratricidal war. All that the poet could urge was that 
both the princes belonged to the Chola family and wore 
the dtti garland as a token of that descent. Further, the 
poet had such a keen sense of justice and fair play that 
he distinctly avoided being a partisan of any one prince 
in the struggle He knew each had as good a title as the 
other for the throne. Nedum-killi, probably a descendant 
of Vel-pahrtadakkai-Peruvirarkilli, was a scion of the 
royal house founded by Tittan, the captor of Uraiyur. He 
had a right by direct descent from the founder of the 
Uraiyur throne. On the other hand, Cedcenni Nalam- 
killi was the son of Karikalan II and grandson of Uruva- 
pah-ter-Ilancedcenni, both these previous rulers having 
been in actual possession of the throne of Uraiyur and 
done much for the expansion and cfevelopment of the Ch5la 
kingdom. Thus Nalam-killi had a right by virtue of 
descent from the two immediate de facto rulers of Uraiyur. 
When the individual rights of the warring princes were 
so nicely balanced, the poet could not take up the cause 
of either party and sacrifice his own sense of justice. As 
a matter of fact, the poet appears to have adopted a 
middle course and condemned neither for putting forward 
a claim to the throne. So far as that was concerned, he 
put them on the same level but deprecated their figh,t as 
affecting family prestige and honour and as giving a fillip 
to the other kings to gloat over their dissensions. Thus 
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then Koviir Kilar ’s stanza throws a flood of light on the 
Cenni-killi rivalry I have alluded to in a previous 
section of this work. Whether the poet’s appeals 
had any effect in pouring oil over the troubled waters 
of that domestic warfare we do not know; nor is any 
glimpse afforded us about the conditions which brought 
Cedeenni Nalam-killi to the throne. That he was the im- 
mediate successor of Karikalan the Great admits of little 
doubt. Four poets' attached themselves to him, vis., 
Madalan Maduraikkumaranar of Ericcilur, Mudukannan 
Cattanar of Uraiyur, Alattur Hilar and Koviir Kilar and 
have left memorials in their verses of his courage and 
heroism. The signal victory of conquering the “Seven 
Forts” (zrQya&so) stands to the credit of this king. It 
would be incorrect to suppose that the Seven Forts were 
wrested from the Pandiya king of that time. The prob- 
abilities are that the forts should have been in possession 
of the forest chiefs, whose territories still lay between 
the Chola and the Pandiya kingdoms and should have 
been captured from them. Even at a still later stage in 
the Pandiya history we hear of Ukkira Peruvaludi storm- 
ing the great fort called ‘Kanappereyil’. Such skir- 
mishes indulged in by the Tamil rulers' now and then show 
that within Tamilagam itself, as in its northern borders, 
there were still a number of Naga chieftains stubbornly 
resisting the Tamil king's and maintaining their ancient 
independence unfler the shelter of their skilfully-con- 
structed forts and earthworks. 

Nedum-killi who died at Kariyaru and Killi-Valavan 
who breathed his last at Kurappalli were two other Chola 
princes of this time, about whom Koviir Kilar has' left 
some verses. These princes must have been prevailed 
upon to acquiesce in Nalam-killi’ s mounting the throne. 
I am inclined to hold that this politic rulef after estab- 
lishing himself on the throne must have assumed the name 
Nalam-killi, the good Killi, along with his original name 
Cedeenni to prevent the recurrence of such f amily 
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squabbles in the future. 1 Since this memorable reign the 
ancient distinctions of Cenni and Killi have been obli- 
terated and the hatchet of that obscure family feud buried 
for ever. If the Cilappadikdram epic could be credited 
with containing some shreds of true tradition in the 
highly imaginative fabric of its story, Vel Kelu Kuttuvan 
might be taken to have intervened in bringing about an 
ami cable settlement in this war of Chola succession. To 
render such an intervention possible, we have to assume 
that Vel Kelu Kuttuvan [(alias) Ohenkuttuvan according 
to Cilappadikdram] lived a little lower down the gene- 
rations as arranged in the Tables. Both he and his father 
Neduncheralatan, who are given very long reigns by 
Palirruppattu, i.e., 55+58=113 years, should be made to 
cover at the least four generations in order that Vel 
Kelu Kuttuvan might be in a position to help his' brother- 
in-law Nalam-killi. How far that could be allowed is a 
point wherein even scholarly opinions must legitimately 
differ. 

44 Another great warrior appears’ in the Pandiya 

line in this generation. He ' takes a 

The Pandiya lme: surname by the famous victory won 

nattu-oeru-venra by ium at Talaiyalaiikanam. He was 

KedunceUyan, quite a youth when he succeeded his 

(alias) ffedun- 

ceUyan in. father Miidukudiimi and this circum- 

stance seems to have tempted the other 
sovereigns' and chieftains to measure swords with him 
and share his kingdom. Though young in years Nedun- 
celiyan III happened to be more than a match, for the 
enemy-confederacy and on the plains of Talaiyalan- 
kanam, probably somewhere near Nidamangalam in the 

(1) Compare tlie following verses; 

i{ Qsuu Qeo&WjS ®Qbm&&r<3tFr* 

— Puram., $. 27. 

“(2fiLQ#maB it&>iB@efrerfl Qsiltgeu&r 'QsrreeQeoesr » 

— PuraJhi., 8. 225. 
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Tanjore District, routed tlieir combined armies and won a 
brilliant victory. Four poets, Kalladanar, Kudapula- 
viyanar, Edaikkunrur Kilar and Mankudi Kilar, have cele- 
brated the character and achievements of this hero, of 
whom Mankudi Kilar, otherwise known as Mankudi 
Marudan, has also composed Madurmkkanci, one of 
the “Ten Idylls” in his honour. Like Karikalan the Great, 
whose example he seems to have emulated, Nedunceliyan 
III became a great patron of the poets. In one of his 
poems — for apparently he had also courted the Muses 1 — he 
vows that any failure on his part to overcome his enemies 
should make him lose the high honour of being sung by 
Mankudi Marudan and other poets of his court: 

“«g®jSiu Qp ui9 epituirmp Gassf reSl 

LLirik^isf. LbQfjjSsir pektsufsiga s 
a^sOffiOto.T© i8Bso^)cu ueiTLjSLp &pui9p 
L/eieuir um—trjgi eumir&Qeusiir esPsoeuemir” 

— Puram., S. 72. 

These give some idea of the literary tastes of this king 
and his poetic proteges. The name of has capital Kudal, 
undergoes a transformation and puts on probably from this 
time or perhaps from Mudukudumi’s period, the Sanskrit 
garb ‘Mathura’. At that period Mathura in North 
India was' an important stronghold of the Jains and the 
first importation of the name into the south may have 
been under the Jaina auspices. But literary texts do not 
contain any direct evidence on this point. As suggested 
already, the history of religion should be taken up sepa- 
rately and studied in its entirety before we can hope for 
any reliable results in that direction. 

None of the poets of this Pandiya king, however, 
happens to sing of any other sovereign in this* generation. 
Their isolation would have been really perplexing in locat- 
ing the victor ’of Talaiyalahkanam, if we had not other 
resources at our command. The testimony of Maduraik- 
kmci is positive in fixing the anteriority of Nilam-taru- 
tiruvil-Pandiyan and Mudukudumi Peruvaludi to Ne$un- 
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celiyan III. Another circumstance also has been 
found helpful in deciding the matter. It will be seen that 
the next Pandiya king Ilavantikaippalli-tunciya-Nan- 
maran is sung by two poets, Karikkaunanar of Kavirip- 
pattinam and Marudan Ilanaganar. Since one Karik- 
kannanar of Kavirippattinam appears in the previous 
generation as a contemporary of Velliyambalattu-tunciya- 
Peruvaludi, it is but natural to place Ilavantikaippalli- 
tunciya-Nanxnaran in closest proximity to the Yelli- 
yambalatlu-tunciya-Peruvaludi’s generation. But I have 
purposely refrained from that arrangement for this weighty 
reason: that Ilavantikaippalli-tunciya-Nanmaran being sung 
by Marudan llanagan, a son of Mankudi Marudan, the 
poet should necessarily follow the generation of the victor 
of Talaiyalahkanam to whose court was attached the 
father-poet Mankudi Marudan. As a necessary result of 
this disposition the Karikkannan, who appears in the third 
generation from that of his' namesake — probably a grand- 
father of his — is designated in the Tables as Karikkannan 
II. Thus' Mankudi Marudan by his known relationship 
with Marudan llanagan and also by his poem Maduraik- 
kanci has helped us in fixing the place of the victor of 
Talaiyalahkanam in the Tables with tolerable certainty. 

45. The double lino of the Chora kings, who are cele- 

brated in Putirruppaltyi having come 
The chera line: to a close by the previous generation, 

tuvan Kodai. the Chorus who appear in this and 

succeeding generations should stand 
only on the evidence of the four primary works I have 
already referred to. Cheraman Kuttuvan Kodai finds his 
place in this generation by the verse of poet Madalan 
Maduraikkumarauar in iMram., S. 54. He does not 
call for any special remarks. 

46. Among the chiefs, Nakkirar’s verse ( Agam S. 36) 

the Chiefs giv6S US Titiyan n > E I ini HI, Iruhgovel 
II and Erumaiyuran, as the opponents of 
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Neduneeliyan III at the Talaiyalankanam battle. Of 
these, Titivan II may be taken as the successor of Atiyan 
of the Pothiyil kingdom and he probably took advantage 
of the confederacy to see whether he could get out of the 
Pandiya yoke. But the independence his' predecessor had 
lost could not be won back from so formidable a foe as 
Neduneeliyan III. Talaiyalankanam battle appears to 
have set its final seal on the fate of the once powerful Aayi 
kingdom. Poet Kalladanar’s references bring into view 
a number of chieftains. Ambar Kilan Aruvandai ( Puram ., S. 
385), Poraiyarrukilan, (Pur am., S. 391), and Pulli, the chief 
of the Kalvar tribes in the Venkata Hill (Agam., S. 83), 
may be assigned to this generation. Mahkudi Kilar in 
Puram., S. 396, sings of one Elini Atan of Vattaru and he 
too may belong to this period. One Pittan of Kudirai- 
malai sung by two poets, Damodaranar, the physician 
of Uraiyur (Puram., S. 170) and Vadama Vannakkan 
Damodaranar (Puram., S. 172), should find a place here. 
It will be seen hereafter that this Pittan was succeeded in 
the next two generations by Pittan Korran probably his 
son and thereafter by Pittan II probably his grandson. To 
distinguish Pittan of this generation, the grandfather, 
from Pittan, the grandson, I have designated them as 
Pittan I and Pittan II respectively. 


This generation is internally held together by three 
lateral link-names, vis., Kalladanar, 
Lmk-names. Mahkudi Kilar and Kovur Kilar; the 

linear-links connecting it with the next generation being 
also three. The known parental relationship of Mankudi 
Kilar alias Mahkudi Marudan with Marudan Hanagan 
is one of them. And the remaining two are Alattur Kilar. 
and Kovfir Kilar, whose lives overlap into the next gene- 
ration. Am ong the chiefs, Pittan being succeeded by 
Pittan Korran and Elini Atan by Atan Elini may also 
supply subsidiary linear-links, if their relationship is 
properly understood and assumed. 
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THE EIGHTH GENERATION. 


KtrLAMURRATTU-TUNCIYA-KlLIil-VALAVAN PERIOD. 

47. How Killi Valavan, the next Chola king, was 
related to his predecessor is nowhere 
^KnUrnSrS stated or even hinted. Yet we may infer 
tnnciya-KiUi- from his name — for names supply im- 

Vaiavan. portant information of relationship in 

respect of Tamil kings — that he was the son of Nalam-killi 
and grandson of Karikalan the Great, who also was known 
as Perum-tiru-Mavalavan or Valavan simply without any 
of those adjuncts. In his patronage of poets, Killi Valavan 
appears to have surpassed all the other kings of 
his line or even of the other lines.' So many as ten 
poets, of whom Idaikkfidar 1 was one, gathered round 
him and added to the brilliance of his court. True to his 


descent he proved himself a worthy successor of the great 
Karikalan and carried the war to the gates of Chera ’s 
capital city. He is reported to have laid siege to Karuvur 
and reduced the Chera power to insignificance. The con- 
temporary Chera king, ‘Chera of the Elephant Look’, who 
had already suffered defeat and imprisonment by the 
Pandiya victor of TalaiyFilahkanam, should have been dis- 
possessed of his throne for some time by this great Chola 
rival. An incident throwing a flood of light into the autocra- 
tic ways' of these early kings may, be mentioned here. This 
great warrior and patron of letters was on the point of 
executing the unoffending children of Malaiyaman, prob- 
ably a descendant of Malaiyaman Tirumudi Kari of the 
fourth generation, when Kovur Kilar, one of the leading 
poets of his court, intervened and by a pathetic appeal 
prevented the great king from blotting his escutcheon by 
such an act. The timely intervention of the poet does 
honour to this day to his great heart as well as to the 
nOble profession he belonged to. Further biographical 
details of this king are omitted as they are not pertinent 
to our purpose. 


(1) Vide Appendix VII: Note on Poet Idaikkadar, 
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48. The Pandiya line for this period shows' the 
existence of two kings, vis., Nanmaran, 
The Pandiya line: who died at Ilavantikaippalli and 
pam-tunciya- antlkaiP ' ^^- an Valudi, who died at Khdakaram. 
Nanmaran. Their relationship with their prede- 

tunclya cessor, the victor of Talaiyalankanam, 

Vaiudi. cannot he known. Both of them appear to 

have enjoyed the rale and may have 
succeeded to the throne at short intervals. Of these, 
Nanmaran was sung by as many as five poets, Maradan 
Danagan, the son of Mahkudi Kilar of the previous gene- 
ration, celebrating him as well as' the other Pandiyan who 
died at Kiidakaram. This is why both these rulers have 
been assigned to one and the same generation. Karikkan- 
nar II of Kavirippattinam, another poet of this generation, 
should be kept distinct from his namesake of the period of 
Karikalan the Great. One anight suggest that these two indi- 
viduals should be merged into one and shifted to the centre 
of the previous generation so as to allow him to slightly 
overlap the preceding and succeeding generations. But 
such a shifting would leave the poet unconnected with the 
other personages of that generation. Hence I have chosen 
to leave each of these names' to the generation to which it 
rightly belongs and thus avoid the confusion which might 
otherwise arise. 


49. The Chera of ‘the Elephant look’ who succeeded 
** to the Chera throne after a series of 
reverses appears to have been strng in 
high strains by four contemporary 
poets, Kurunkoliyur Kilar, Kudalur 
Kilar, Porantil Ilankiranar and Vada- 
ma Vannakka Peruneattanar. Their 
descriptions of their hero must, however, be taken with 
some reserve; for during his time both the Chola 
and Pandiya thrones were occupied by great warriors 
against whom he could not haye made any headway. The 
Chera line had already begun to show signs of exhaustion 


The Chera line: 

Yanaikkan-Man- 
taran-Cheral Iram- 
porai, <alias) Man- 
taran Cheral Irum- 
porai. 
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and its symptoms and causes need not be gone into at 
present. 

50. Among the chiefs of this generation, Cirukudi 
, Kilan, by name Pannan, claims special 
The Chiefs. mention. The great king Killi Val avail 

himself has composed a stanza in his honour (Puram., 
S. 173). Some four other poets have also glorified him 
in their verses. Pittan Korran of Kudiraimalai, probably 
a son of Pittan of the previous generation, also comes' in 
here. Atan Elini, probably a son of Elini Atan of the 
preceding generation, should be brought in here according 
to Aivur Mudavanfir’s verse in Agam .. S. 216. Taman 
Tanrikkon or Tonrikkon was another chief of this 
period. I have given these chieftains' as no better than 
mere literary names for the present. They will become 
historical only when the geographical position of their 
territories becomes definitely fixed. 

This generation contains the largest number of link- 
names, both lateral and linear. The 

I^nk-names* , , _ .. . _ _ 

lateral connection is supplied by 
(1) Vadama Vannakkan Peruncattanar, (2) Marndan 
Ilanfiganar, (3) Mudavanjir of Aiyur, (4) Mulam 
Kilar of Avtir, (5) Nappasalaiyar of Marokkam, and 
(6) Kovur Kilar; and the linear-links with the next gene- 
ration by (1) Mulam Kilar of Avtir, (2) Marudan Ilana- 
ganar, (3) Nakklrar, and (4) Tayan Kannanar of 
Erukkadu. 


THE NINTH GENERATION. 
Rajasdyam Vetta Perunarkilli Period. 


51. The next Chola king was the great Narkilli, who 
celebrated the Rajasuya sacrifice. He 


The Chola line: 

Rajasuyam Vetta 
PerunarkUli. 


seems to hear the name <3f his grand- 
father Nalaim-killi and may be taken 


as having succeeded to the prosperous 


empire his father Killi Valavan had consolidated by his 
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war and policy. The Chola power must have risen nearly 
to its zenith for this king to have performed the great 
Rajasuya sacrifice, which is generally performed only by 
great conquerors^ ^ or empire-builders. Awaiyar, the 
famous poetess, celebrates this sacrifice in a stanza 
(Put mi., S. 367) which has a definite chronological value. 
She blesses therein the kings who attended that function 
and the editor adds the valuable note that Ukkira 
Peruvaludi, the conqueror of Kanappereyil, and Cheraman 
Mari Vanko, or Mari Venko or Ma Vanko were the royal 
guests on that occasion: 

‘‘ ^sir jpiLjiflis ■sl—ieiQuj e8(r^iSpu uirernr 

Qppfsu Lj ennui sir oar L—& p 

Qsrrpp Qeusiar(3)<stoL-3; Q&iru^pGp.r Qeuii^lir 

UMreurrfil cueinsiasiiQiuir e9jrg(oeu euirsarp^ 

eutuiEi&p Qp/rsisrjpi il&iPlgBi iBihQuiesr 

eSlaJiBQ LDrrusemifi iL\<m>p&Ggi 

QpiuirpgiCoLDtis Qjgiresrflu GlurreS&jpii sirQeir." 

The above are the closing lines of her benediction. 
The synchronism conveyed by this poem is strengthened 
by the references of the other poets too. As there is little 
to add about this royal celebrant of the Yaga, I shall pass' 
on to the Pandiya line. 


52. Two Pandiya kings appear again in this gene- 
ration. Their relationship with the 

The Pandiya line: " Pa^diyans of the previous generation 

(i) Mustti Mur- i s nowhere stated. So many as five 

riy (2) Cel nkkira-Peru- poets' sing of them; but absolutely little 

Vaiudi, the con- 0 f any genealogical value could be 
of Kanap- 


Vaiudi, 

queror 

pereyil. 


p ereyUi gathered from any of their verses. The 

Pandiya king who tops the column 
appears to have laid seige to Musiri of the Cheras and 
won the praises of two poets, viz., Tayan Kannanar of 
Erukkadu and Nakklrar. Both these poets belong to the 
previous generation too. This circumstance would require 
this king being taken to the preceding generation. But 
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certain other reasons have guided me to the present 
arrangement. First, the suggested disposition would 
bring about an unnecessary overcrowding of personages' 
in one generation. Secondly, the narne ‘Geliyan’, how- 
ever generic it might look, may still be supposed to have 
a specific relation with ‘Nedunceliyan’ which seems to 
alternate in the P-andiya line till this point in the Tables. 
An d thirdly, the poets Nakklrar and Tayan Kannanar, 
though appearing in the eighth generation, should be 
assumed to have lived as well into the ninth. As a matter 
of fact Nakklrar ’s name stands coupled with that of 
another king Cheraman Ko Kodai Marpan who distinctly 
belongs to the ninth, generation only. Taking all these 
into account 1 deemed it not only expedient but proper 
to keep the ‘besieger of Musiri’ to the ninth, generation. 
I have not found anything to enable me to identify him 
with any other Pandiyan in the line. 1 considered it safer, 
therefore, to give his name a separate entry till further 
light is thrown on him by future research. 

Ukkira Pcruvaludi,' an accomplished poet himself ( vide 
his poem, stanza 26 in Agcmdnuru), receives the poetic tri- 
bute of Mulam-kilar of Aiyur (in Pwram., S. 21) and JKatu- 
van Ila Mallanar (in Narrwun, S. 150). His relentless war 
against Venkai Marpan, the chieftain of Kanappereyil, and 
his reduction of that fortress diave received the high 
praises of the poets. If this king had r any hand in the 
organisation of a Sangam or in patronising any of the 
collections of the (Sangam works, the contemporary poets 
would have been the first to sing his praises for such an 
honour conferred on letters. Their testimony, on the other 
hand, is sadly lacking and hence the Sangam hypothesis 
should stand unsupported by contemporary evidence. 

c 

(1) 01 ilic kings who appeal in the Synchronistic Tables, this is the 
only ruler whose name appeals m the Sanskrit gaib. Very likely it may 
be a translation, clone at the tune of the redaction of the poems, of the 
Tamil appellative K&y Cina Valudi (srruj&hssr <sit(tgj3) which happens to 
figure also in the Sangam legend. r 
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53. It lias been already remarked that th,e Chera 

king Ma-Yenko or Mari-Vanko was 

The Chera line: # 

(i) pheraman ou ® royal guests on tne occasion 

Mari-Vanko. of the Rajasuya sacrifice of Perunar- 

Kodax-Marpan. kl &‘ The name of this king is still 

involved in hopeless obscurity. It only 
shows the imperfections of the manuscripts' which have 
transmitted it in all its variant forms. Another Chera king 
by name Ko-Kodai-Marpan is referred to toy N akki rar in 
Agam., S. 346, and by Poigaiyar in Pur am., Ss. 48 and 49. 
These two names may refer to the same king ; but there is 
nothing to confirm such an identification. I have, there- 
fore, allowed the names to stand separately for the time 
being. It is curious to note that Nakkirar in stanza 
(Agam., S. 346) has taken the trouble to record the glee of 
Ko-Kodai-Marpan over a victory of Palaiyan Maran against 
one Killi-Yalavan but has not given us an idea of anyt hing 
else regarding that king. 

54. Quite a large number of chieftains fill this gene- 
The chieftains. ration. Venkai-Marpan of Kanappere- 

yil, the opponent of Ukkira-Peruvaludi, and Adiyaman 
Neduiman Anei, the great chieftain and patron of Awai- 
yar, belong to this period. 1 From Anci, Awaiyar is said to 


(1) I have to raise an important point of interpretation as regards a 
particular reference to Paranar^-decidedly not a contemporary of Awaiyar 

. m 031 e of Awaiyar stanzas composed to celebrate Anci's conquest of 

Kovalur. In Pumm., "6. 99, the follomng lines occur: 

tsf-i&yp QmQgwQirrr® qpbgb$& 

Q&GurpLDrr SL^iB^irSm asv)pp Q(nppp$uj 
oim&ith urrQiBirs siffmiu vSImjpub 
UBGwm unis^mm u^pOs^m u>p&$ 
qpBG6Bn&(5) Q&trsugirrr jgfrrSlfol&sr 

mu gw® JSBiB Qiuis^luu 

The co mme ntator of PurmdnUru in explaining the passage says that Av« 
Yaayar actually refers to Ahci as having been sung by poet Faranar on the Kova- 
lur victory. This is no doubt entirely wrong. The commentator has mistaken 
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have undertaken a sort of political mission to another ruler 
whom the editorial note identifies as Tondaiman. The occa- 
sion of a visit to Tondaiman ’s armoury was taken advant- 
age of by Avvaiyar to compose a stanza in praise of the 
war-like qualities of her own chief And. We should note 
that the name Tondaiman 2 does' not appear for a ruler in 
any of the basic works, though the tribal name Tondaiyar 
occurs. It may have come into use a little later. Perun- 


ail interrogative sentence for an assertive one and has accordingly missed 
to bring oui the negative force of Avvaiyan’s question. Following the lead 
of later grammarians, he takes lqgst m the phrase LopQsniosiS an expletive 
and Q«ss/r6tf as expressing doubt In eaily usage, ujg&r mipoited certainty 
and Qsirio served mereJy as a question-maik Whether Q&jgo actually implied 
doubt or a positive state of the questioner's mind could be settled only from 
the particular context in which the question occurs. Here the poetess clearly 
wants to convey a negation by her intoi rogatory. Her statement stands 
thus: 1 1 Even now, did Paranar (one of the greatest poets of by-gone days) 
certainly sing of your great victory?" The implication is: 4 No, he did not sing 
for he is not now living j but lesser poets like ourselves have sung about you as 
best as we can, though we can haidly do justice to the greatness of your 
achievement'. Only such an mteipietation as this will rationalise the state- 
ment m this stanza. If not, wo shall have to hold Avvaiyar and And of 
the ninth generation contemporaries of Paranar who lived somewhere between 
the fourth and the fifth generation. One full century separates them accord- 
ing to these Tables and it would be absurd to try to throw these personages 
together on the strength of a misinterpretation of a literary text. For a 
fuller discussion of the use and exact meaning oi the particies ux&r and (ri&ireo 
mde Appendix ViJUL; The Grammarians on the Significance of the Particles 
wm and 

(2) As I have elsewhere pointed out ftbout certain tribal names, the 
name Tondaiman too appears m a eontiacted form. The fuller name is 
Tondaiyarmagan, ^.e., one who belongs to the tribe of' the Tondaiyar. It was 
extended to denote the ruler also. The derivation of tribal names from 
those of individuals is a iaioiuite method with some writers and all that 
I can say is that it is utterly against the facts of the history of early 
communities. It took long for individuals to emerge as independent entities 
from the early tribal or family oigamsations in which they had existed at 
the beginning. That truth is enfoiced by the history of all ancient 
societies. In utter forgetfulness of this important truth some writers try 
to trace the name ‘Tondaiman' to one Adondai Cakravarti, as if the 
Tondaiyar tubes did not exist before the birth of that individual whose histori- 
city remains still to be established 1 Tondaiman was earlier known also as Tirai- 
yan {mde Nakkirar m Agam S. 34:0, and Kattur Hilar 's son JECannanar m 
Agam,, 85). Whethei this Tondaiman could be identified with another 
Tondaiman llantiraiyaa appearing in the next generation should for the 
present be left unsettled* * 
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cittiranar ( Puram ., S. 208) and probably also Nagaiyar, 
daughter of Aneil Antal ( A gam S. 352) sing of Adiyaman 
Anei. Kandan, who was generally known as Nancil Yallu- 
yan, the chieftain of Nancilnadu, receives the mention of 
four poets, Marudan Hanaganar, Awaiyar, Orueirai Periya- 
nar and Kanda-Pillai or Kadappillai of Karuvur. This 
poet may be the son of Kanda-Pillai Cattanar, a poet of 
the previous generation. Kumanan of Mudira Malaj, 
and Ilah-Kumanan, Yeliman and Ha- Yeliman and Periyan 
of Poraiyaru, Hah-Kandirakko and Ha-Yieeikko crowd ' 
into this generation. Most of them were sung by Peruh- 
cittiranar and Peruntalai Cattanar. The latter poet was 
the son of Avur Mulam Kilar of the previous generation 
and forms an important linear-link. As I have remarked 
already, these chieftains must remain, for the present, 
more as literary characters than historical. 

The lateral links for this generation are furnished by 

Awaiyar, Aiyur Mulam Kilar, UlSccanar 
Link-names. “ 

and Peruneittiranar and the linear 

connection with the next generation is brought about by 

Awaiyar, Poigaiyar, and Peruntalai Cattanar. We shall 

now pass on to the tenth and last generation in the Tables. 

THE TENTH GENERATION. 

Cholan Ko-Cenkannak Peeiod. 

55. Th,e Chqla king of this' generation is found 
to be K5-Cenkannan, “the red-eyed 
He Ohoia line: Chola”, according to the translators' of 

Ko-Cenkannan. , . tt j. j , , 

bis name. He stands connected with 
the previoifs generation by poet Poigaiyar. This poet, 
tradition assures us, composed a poetical work called 
Kaiavali Narpatu, celebrating the victories of this war- 
like hero and at the same time procuring from him the 
release of the Chera king, Cheraman Kanaikkal-Irumporai. 
The prefatory note appended to stanza 74 of Puromaw&m 
by its old commentator does not, however, tally with this 
tradition. The note gives us the additional information 
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that the battle between Ko-Cenkannan and the Chera Hug 
Kanaikkal-Irumporai took -place in Tiruppor, probably 
P5r before referred to, that the Chera king was taken 
prisoner and incarcerated at the fortress of Kudavayil-kot- 
tam and that he chose to die there rather than face the mi- 
-sery and humiliation of an imprisoned life. Between a vague 
tradition and a literary text I would prefer the latter for 
authenticity in details. The weakness of traditions, as a 
class, lies in their details. How these vary, from time to 
■ time and from mouth! to mouth, it is not necessary to 
relate. So, I think we may safely follow the version of the 
story as transmitted to us by the commentator of Pura- 
nckuru and hold that Kanaikkal Irumporai had to meet 
with his' sad end in his captive condition. Whether Kala- 
vali Narpatu did actually lead to the liberation of the 
Chera Mng or not, the synchronism implied in the tradi- 
tion and openly stated in the note may well be accepted as 
historical truth. 

Kalingattupparani, a later work, in its poetic account 
of the ancient Chola kings, stops with this Hng, Ko- 
Cenkannan and we too have to stop with him for the 
present. It will be within the knowledge of our readers 
that this last Chola appears in the works of a later period 
and plays the part of a great Saiva devotee and a grand 
builder of fanes to Siva. Many myths gather round his 
name for which readers may "be referred to Periya- 
puranam. " 


56. I have to leave the Pandiya line blank for this 
generation. It is not on account of 
The Pandiya line. want 0 f ru i erg i n that dynasty but for 

want of guidance from link-names. Poets like Cxttalai 
Cattanar and Pereyil Muruvalar sing of certain Pandiya 
kings ; but I cannot make use of them for the simple reason 
that none of these shows any relationship* with any one 
in the Tables. There is further the Ko-Per'uncholan — 
Arivudai-Nambi Synchronism which too stands apart and 
defies rational inclusion in these Tables, Realising to the 
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full how the value of the Tables would be affected by the 
introduction of doubtful names I have refrained from 
filling up the blank of the Pandiya line in this generation. 
Future research, let us' hope, will open the way to solve 
the present difficulty. For this," if for no other reason, the 
existence of the difficulty should be definitely acknowledged 
and not glossed over. 


57. Though the fates have not been kind to the 


The Ohera line: 

Kanaikkal-Irum- 

porait 


Chera king Kanaikkal-Irumporai, ( ,his 
character, spirit, and high sense of 
honour stand ennobled by a single poem 
of his included in the Purariarmru 


collection. Rather than leading an abject inglorious life 
in captivity, he seems to have embraced death by starvation 
— the earliest instance of non-violent non-co-operation 
we find recorded in Tamil literature. Poet Poigaiyar 
alludes to him in Narrinai, stanza 18. Judging from the 
surrounding circumstances the great Chera family of 
kings appears to have gone under an eclipse in this gene- 
ration and the thread of their story too seems to break 
just here. And in another two centuries this ancient family 
became thoroughly dismembered. 1 


58. Only two chieftains deserve mention, vis., Elini 
IV or Adiyaman Pokuttelini, the son 
The Chiefs. 0 f Adiyaman Neduman Anei of the 
previous generation and another, by name Muvan. Poet 
Peruntalai Cattanar in Puram., S. 209, administers a 
gentle rebuke to this latter chieftain for having put off 
giving the presents due to him. Muvan by a strange 
fatality had also to undergo a singular though painful 
experience. Kanaikkal-Irumporai, the Chera king, seems 
to have fought and humbled him and even went to the 
extent of extracting his teeth, carrying them to his capital 
Tondi and displaying them on his gates as a trophy of 
his victory. This barbarous act must undoubtedly have 
been done under some strong provocation of which noth- 


(2) Vide Sir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India, p. 61, 
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ing, however, is stated in the poem. Poet Mamulanar in 
Agam., S. 211, alludes to a much earlier chief Matti of 
Kalar of the second generation in the Tables performing 
the same operation upon an enemy of his, Elini I. 
Perhaps the conditions of that early time were so primitive 
as to permit some to indulge in such personal violence and 
favour others to belaud it as a mark of heroism in the 
assailant ! 

One Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan appears here as' the ruler 
of Vehkadam. He was sung by Poigaiyar and also is the 
hero of a long poem Perumpdmrruppadai by poet Kadi- 
yalur Rudran Kannan II. This poet may be a descendant of 
Rudran-Kannan I of the period of Karikalan the Great. 
As already stated the question arises whether this Ilan- 
tiraiyan was the same individual as the one whoim Awaiyar 
met in a political mission from Anci. The probabilities are 
against such an identification. 

59. The continuation of the Tables beyond the tenth 

generation becomes impossible for the 

Retrospect ana present by the absence of link-names to 
Summary. , 

guide us'. In the Pandiya line nine 
kings have come into the Tables. Three Pandiya rulers', 
Oittiraimadattu-tunciya-lSranmaran, , Arivudai-Nambi, and 
Ariyappadai - Kadanta - Nedunceliyan stand out. In 
the Chola line, thirteen kings have been brought 
into the Tables leaving only two rulers Nalluruttiran 
and Ko-Peruncholan for future inclusion, if possible. 
And in the Chera line sixteen Ch,era kings find 
a place in the Tables while only four, Kottampalattu- 
tunciya-Cheraman, Atan-Avini, Cheraman Palai-Padi- 
ya-Peruhkadunko, and Cheraman Vancan are left 
out. Thus, on the whole, the Tables have synchronised 
about thirty-eight sovereigns of the three dynasties put 
together as against nine rulers in all yet remaining* for 
synchronisation. Evidently these were all later kings. 
There need hardly be any doubt that some at least of them 
might transcend the period covered by the Tablfes and go in- 
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to any higher antiquity. The very nature and -conditions of 
the earliest rulers in each dynasty do not at all permit 
any such arrangement. As for interposing any of them 
into the body of the Tables themselves, that too stands 
ruled out. The chronological, frame-work is so inter- 
connected and close-knit that there is' hardly any room for 
filling in. 'These difficulties t!?en only make it too clear 
where to look for in locating the remaining kings relatively 
to these Tables. 



PART III. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

The Probable Date of the Ten Generations. 

60. Let us take stock of what has been primarily 

Pr eliminar y accomplished in the foregoing Tables. 

1 ' A goodly number of the personages and 

events of ancient Tamil history that have till now been 
hanging together as a close-packed cluster in the distant 
perspective of time have been hereby separated and dis- 
tributed in a chronological frame-work importing their 
natural order of eo-existence and succession and extend- 
ing over a period of about two centuries and a half. Dr. 
Vincent Smith wrote: “A sound frame- work of dynastic 
annals must be provided before the story of Indian religion, 
literature and art can be told aright.” In the application 
of that dictum to South India, these Tables form the first 
serious attempt to present such a ‘sound frame-work of 
dynastic annals’. It is not too sweeping to say that 
previous efforts in this field have one and all lacked this ini- ' 
tial and absolutely necessary chronological scheme. Till now 
one would find it extremely difficult to assert with con- 
fidence whether a particular king or poet was or was not 
the contemporary, predecessor or successor of another 
king or poet. But the Tables here presented should 
enable him now to give a tolerably definite and correct 
answer on the point, at least for the earliest period in Tamil 
literature. 

61. The Ten Generations of kings, 'c hief tains- and 
Relative dtaoao- P oets brought into the Tables stand so 

logy of the Gene- interconnected; that, in the first place. 

their relative chronology B at least is 
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hereby absolutely fixed. To whatever period of time in the 
world-history these generations may be shifted, they have to 
be shifted as a whole and not in parts. Thus 'these Tables, 
even if they serve no other purpose, have at least irrever- 
sibly fixed the relationship of anteriority and posteriority 
among the various individuals and generations appearing 
in them. By no effort, for instance, can one take Nakklrar 
and Avvaiyar to the generations of Paranar and Kapilar ; 
nor can this latter couple be made to share the company 
of S&ttantaiyar and Nakkannaiyar. Even supposing that 
the Synchronistic Tables did not help us in the least in 
fixing the absolute period of time to which their system 
as a whole should be assigned, their guidance in respect 
of the relative chronology of some characters and 
events in Tamil history has a value all their 
own which <ean hardly be underrated, especially 
in view of the chaos in which all their facts stand 
plunged to this day. No doubt, the main purpose 
of this essay is to go into the far more important 
problem of settling the absolute chronology of these Ten 
Generations and seek a satisfactory solution as far as the 
available positive evidences would allow. Be the result 
of that attempt what it may, the compelling character of 
the testimony of the Tables in the more modest field of 
relative chronology cannot in the least be doubted. 

* 

62. In passing on to the question of locating these 
generations in some definite period in 

The Absolute ©no- the past, we pass at once into the pre- 
noloffv of t3ie Gene- 

rations. cincts of a most contested field. I do 

not want to pass in review the attempts 
that have been made till now to settle the chronology of 
the “Sangam” works' and hence of these generations, for 
it would take me a good deal off the constructive line of in- 
quiry I have proposed for this paper. I may, however, here 
mention that most of the previous writers have utilized 
the Cenkuttuvan-Gajabahu Synchronism as the corner 
stone of th*eir chronological structure. Their conclusions 
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can hardly lay claim to any higher validity than what 
could reasonably be attached to the statements of two 
such works as Cilappadikdram and MaMvamso. How 
historical facts may be twisted and torn out of their set- 
ting under artistic and religious' motives and impulses 
which inspire and dominate the two aforementioned works 
need not be dwelt upon just now. Western scholars have 
hence shown a justifiable hesitation in accepting the 
uncorroborated testimony of these works, which are more- 
over admittedly very late productions for the period we 
are in quest of. The chronology of ancient Tamil litera- 
ture should be raised on more solid foundations than such 
a double layer of quicksand as Cilappadikdram and 
MaMvamso. Is there then a more promising line of 
approach to the whole question! 

63. Luckily for us the early Greek and Roman 
writers who have left a record of their 
The Testimony of observations of South India enable us 
Boman writers. to tackle this problem with some hope 
of success. Leaving aside the writers of 
the Pre-Christian centuries I shall confine my attention to 
the following three authors who appeared close to one 
another at the early centuries after Christ: — 

The author of the Periplus .. 70A.D. 

Pliny .. 77 or 78 AJD. 

Ptolemy * .. 140 AD. 

If Tamil chronology is raised on the testimony of 
such writers as these, the haziness and uncertainty which 
envelop it at present should vanish. Western scholars, 
who are disposed to look askance at the statements of 
Cilappadikdram and MaMvamso, could, on no account, 
be tempted to question the veracity of the witnesses who 
have been here cited for examination. The evidence of 
such writers, if any, should carry conviction and compel 
a verdict for its sound historicity. It is true that many 
scholars have before this handled the works of these early 
authors and drawn therefrom much valuable information 
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regarding the commercial, social, and political conditions 
of ancient Tamilagam. But none of them, as far as I can 
remember, has utilized his information for a definite fixa- 
tion of Tamil chronology; and this, I think, was more or 
less due to an omission on their part to bring the relevant 
facts contained in early Tamil literature and those in the 
works' of the European writers into a pro ximi ty for com- 
parison and to make therefrom the necessary deductions. 
To me a careful reading of these Greek and Roman 
authors has disclosed an unmistakable clue for the fixation 
of Tamil chronology on a definite and satisfactory basis. 
And it is the conquest of the Aayi country by Pasumpun- 
Pandiyan or Nedunceliyan II of the Tables. The author 
of the Periplus is definite in his reference to Travancore, 
south of Neleynda, as the Pandiya country, with its capital 
‘Modoura’ situated far inland from the coast. This was 
about 70 A.D. Ptolemy, who gives his account about 70 
years later, i.e., about 140 A.D., refers to the same part 
of the country as the £ Aioi country’. Both these facts 
open a new line of approach to settle the vexed question 
of Tamil chronology. 

The reference in the Periplus is plainly inapplicable 
to the period preceding Pasumpun-Pandiyan’s time. 
Neither Ollaiyur-tanta-Putappandiyan, nor his predeces- 
sor, the Pandiyan of Korkai, known as Nedunceliyan I, 
had conquered the kingdom of the Aavi family of rulers. 
Ollaiyur-tanta-Piffcappandiyan’s reference to Aayi Titiyan 
of Pothiyil as “Pothiyil Selvan”, the prosperous 
lord of Pothiyil, shows, as has already been point- 
ed out, that the kings of Pothiyil were inde- 
pendent rulers at that period. Much less is there 
any possibility of ascribing the victory against the Aayi 
king to his predecessor, the Pandiya king of Korkai, who 
could accomplish only the conquest of Kudal and establish 
the Pandiya power there with a very limited dominion in 
the vicinity of that city. Thus then we may safely con- 
clude that, by the time of the Periplus , i.e., 70 A.D., Pasum- 
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pun-Pandiyan had effected the conquest of the Aayi 
country. It is natural, therefore, to expect that the Aayi 
country, having- gone under the power of the Pandiyans, 
should be known as the Pandiya country ever after that 
conquest or if that period is uncertain, ever after 70 A.D. 
But what do we find in Ptolemy, who comes about 140 
A.D.? He ealls middle and south Travancore the Aayi 
country. If this were taken as applying to the time of 
the independent line of the Aayi rulers, as Aayi Andiran, 
Aayi Titiyan and Aayi Atiyan, who appear in the third, 
the fourth and the fifth generation respectively in the 
Tables, the reference in the Periplus should toe tajcen as 
applying to a period three generations still earlier than 
these. The testimony of ancient Tamil literature does 
not, however, favour such a supposition. Still, the signi- 
ficance of Ptolemy’s reference could be brought out in full 
only if we kept it nearer the period of the Aayi’s of early 
Tamil literature as much as possible. The more and more 
we move down the centuries, the less and less are the 
chances of Ptolemy’s reference becoming applicable to this 
fact of ancient Tamil history. The connection of the name 
of the Aayi kings with the country ruled over by them 
should naturally be expected to disappear as we descend 
from the classical period to modern times. 

The reign of Pasumpun-Pandiyan gives us then the 
upper limit beyond which the reference in the Periplus 
cannot be taken. Even supposing that the author of the 
Periplus pens' his account immediately after Pasumpun- 
Pandiyan ’s victory, i.e., fixing Periplus to the fifth gene- 
ration, we shall then have to place Ptolemy’s account 
somewhere about the eighth generation, Kulamurrattu- 
tunciya-Killi-Valavan period. Though we are perfectly 
free to bring down the reference of the Periplus to still 
later generations, we are precluded from that course by 
the necessity of keeping Ptolemy’s account to some period 
quite adjacent to Pasumpun-Pandiyan ’s victory. Even 
after this conquest of the Aayi country, its original ruler 
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or his descendant could very well have been in possession 
of that territory as a vassal of the Pandiya king. And, 
as a matter of fact, we find one Titiyan, most probably of 
Pothiyil (the Aayi country,), joining a confederacy of 
certain rulers against Talaiyal&nkanattu-Cern-Venra 
Pandiyan and fighting with him for regaining Ms 
independence. Thus, it is but reasonable to suppose that, 
in the generation immediately succeeding that of the 
Talaiyalankanam victor, the Aayi country would still have 
retained its original name and that Ptolemy did 'nothing 
else than recording the name that must have persisted in 
the mouth of the people, though in actual fact the eountry 
had passed under the Pandiya rule by that time. The 
value of this couple of references from the Greek writers 
arises 1 from their joint application to a fact brought out 
in the Synchronistic Tables. Each reference, by itself, is 
incapable of giving us the necessary guidance. But when 
taken together and applied to the Tables, they acquire a 
distinct chronological value. Both, the references should 
be kept very close to the period of Pasumpun-Pandiyan ’s 
victory, in order that they might lose the edge of their 
seeming contradiction. Consequently, locating the account 
of the Periplus in the earliest generation in the Tables to 
wMch one can reasonably carry it, i.e., the fifth generation 
or Uruva-pah-ter-Ilancedcenni period and marking it as 
covering 50 A.D. to 75 A.D., I have assigned the antece- 
dent and subsequent generations 1 to dates calculated from 
the above and embodied the results in a tabular statement 
given in the next page. 
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The distribution of the Ten Genera tiohs for the ‘most 
part to the first two centuries of the Christian era is 
necessary not only because the two references from the 
western writers fit in with the facts of that specific period 
but are also incapable of being brought into relation with 
those of any other century preceding or succeeding- it. 
After the victory of the Talaiyalankanam battle, where- 
in Titiyan, in all probability Aayi Titiyan II of Pothiyil, 
had fought by the side of the confederates to regain his 
independence, the Pothiyil kingdom appears to have been 
broken up into petty chieftaincies and bestowed on the 
vassals of the Pandiya overlord. Neduneehyan III must 
have realised the danger of allowing an extensive kingdom 
like Pothiyil to be in charge of a single vassal, however 
devoted he might be for the time being to his sovereign. 
The vassal might at any time throw up his allegiance and 
defy the paramount power. So, Neduneeliyan III, a far- 
sighted statesman that he was, must have parcelled out 
the Pothiyil kingdom amongst a number of chieftains and 
effectively prevented any future rebellion. Vattaru and 
Nancilnadu were portions of this kingdom bestowed on 
Elini Atan and one Valluvan Kandan and these chiefs 
appear in the generations immediately following the Talai- 
yalankanam battle. The dismemberment of the Aayi 
kingdom thus carried out would certainly render Ptolemy’s 
reference inapplicable to*any century much subsequent to 
that memorable fight. 

64. Some may be inclined to view Ptolemy’s reference 
to the Aayi country as merely casual and 

(Che Aayi Kings hold that that simple fact can scarcely 
and their kingdom. , .. . , 

be made to support the vast super- 
structure of Tamil chronology. So completely have the 
Aayi kings vanished out of later Tamil history and, so 
insignificant a ’part do they play even in the earlier, that 
such doubts are quite possible and even natural. But a 
careful reading of the early Tamil works and a just appre- 
ciation of the*political conditions they disclose will establish 
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beyond any reasonable doubt that the Aayis were an 
illustrious and powerful lme of rulers of that period and 
that Ptolemy’s reference to them was anything but acci- 
dental. In approaching this' early period we have to give 
up all our later-day notigns regarding the grandeur of the 
three Tamil monarchies, which, by subsequent historical 
vicissitudes, happened to fill the stage of politics in South 
India to the exclusion of the other powers'. We have to 
revise thoroughly our political conceptions imbibed from 
modern Tamil literature and adjust our vision to other 
luminaries in the political firmament of ancient Tamila- 
gam. Then, we shall find, instead of three, five 
major powers exercising sway over the south, ern- 
half of Peninsular India in those days. My authority 
for this statement is contained in two of Asoka’s 
hi diets — Bock indicts, Nos. II and XIII — which enumerate 
the border states of the south, lying beyond Siddhapur, 
in the Chitaldrug District of Mysore, the southernmost 
limit of the Mauryan empire at that time.’ The Shahbaz- 
garhi version of Edict XIII definitely mentions one 
Baja. It is significant to note that ali the powers except 
Hida Baja have been given communal names, without the 
mention of the name of any individual king of those com- 
munities. The name 1 * * 4 Satiyaputra ’, evidently a later 
Sanskritised formation from ‘Satti Makkal’ or 4 Satti 


(1) Asoka’s Book Edict II (The Shahbazgarhi, version) i — 
“Everywheie m the Empire oi king Pnyadarsm, beloved o± the Gods, 
as well as among those nations and princes such as the Ohodas, the Paindiyas 
the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, Tambapanni, the Yona king, etc.”— - 

— BpigrapMa Inct/usa, Vol II, p. 466. 

Bock Edict XIII (The Shahbazgarhi version) : — 

u and he called Alikasudra further in the South where the 

Ohodas and Pamelas dwell as far as Tambapanni likewise where the Hida 
King dwells ^Mpigraphia Indica , Vol. II, p. 471. 

The Garnar and Mansehra versions are m a mutilated condition; the 
Kalsi version, has 4 Hidalaja ’ ( 4 P being used for 4 r’). The na me ‘Yona’ 
of Edict II is evidently a mislection for 4 Hida’ of Edict XIII. Between 
Taxabapannx and the Tamil States, it is impossible to interpolate a 4 Yona 
King’. There is no doubt that the Hida Baja herein referred to was one 
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Makkal’, stands for a mixed tribe (a northern people mix- 
ing with the forest tribes on the northern confines 
of the Kongo country) which was occupying Kohgu 
and Konkanam, adjoining the Elilmalai range, north 
of the Coimbatore gap. The G-hat to the south of this 
Pass was known as the Pothiyil mountain and it was in 
the possession of ‘ Hida 5 Raja, the king of the shepherds or 
neatherds, the ancestor of the Aayi kings who figure in the 
Tables. Besides these two mountain or forest kings 
the three Tamil agricultural communities find mention 
in the Mauryan inscriptions. Any detailed treatment of 
the political constitution of these communities is foreign 
to this paper and cannot be undertaken at present. 
What is significant for us to note in Asoka’s inscriptions 
is the specific mention of Hida Raja. The name ‘Hida’, 
which to this day stands unidentified, is a northern 
aspirated variant of the Tamil name ‘Ida’, ‘Idaya’, 
‘Idayar’, a synonym of Aayar, which appears in the singu- 
lar form as ‘Aayi’. Thus we see the antiquity of the 
Aayi kings, who are mentioned in the early Tamil litera- 
ture, mounts up to 250 B.C., and possibly still earlier. And 
their importance too is vouched for by the honour of a 
separate mention in Asoka’s enumeration of the South 
Indian rulers. In the face of this valuable record of 
ancient history, the attempt to belittle the significance of 
Ptolemy’s reference to the Aayi country is altogether 
misdirected and also ill-informed. The story of the Aayi 
kings belongs to one of the earliest chapters in Tamil 
history, which remains yet to be written. The 
glories of their rule, and even the fact of their 
having ever existed, have been buried deep under 
the ruins of ancient monarchies which fell to pieces 
before the destructive wars of the Tamil triumvirs. Re- 
search has to» patiently dig beneath the later accumula- 
tions for the scattered facts which might enable it to 
piece together in a manner the history of this lost line of 
rulers. In these circumstances, any failure to attach due 
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inability to appreciate the political conditions of ancient 
Tamilagam, all on account of the prepossessions engendered 
in us by later literature, or rather by a peculiar interpreta- 
tion of that literature by uncritical and historically- 
obtuse commentators. 

65. As already stated, three Aayi kings meet us in 

the early Tamil poems, vis., Aayi 

The conquest of Andiran, Aayi Titiyan and Aayi Atiyan, 
the Aayi country. whQ were independent sovereigns of 
Pothiyil. Another Aayi also, Eyinan, 
appears in the second generation ; but he was a commander 
of the Chola forces and may probaibly have been a member 
of a branch of that ancient family. It was in the 
time of the third ruler Aayi Atiyan 1 that the Pothiyil 
dominion was invaded by Pasumpun-Pandiyan and annexed 2 
to his Kudal kingdom. Ever after this, the Aayis seem to 
have sunk to the level of Pandiya feudatories and are 
little heard of. No doubt, the family must have persisted 
to much later times as we meet with one Karunandadakkan, 
probably an Aayi of the 9th century mentioned in the 
Travamore Archeological Senes. But the line never 
seems to have regained the independent, position it had lost 
by the Pandiya incursion. 

66. Though the fixation of time I have attempted in 

this paper proceeds on the identification 

certain considera- of an historical fact, still it may be 
tions re this ctoono- lirged that there & some arbitrari- 
ness in making the date of the Periplus , 
i.e., 70 A.D., fall within the generation of Pasumpun- 

A) That .Atiyan and Atiyaman belonged to the sheplieia or cowherd 
family of kings is verified by the following entry m p. 341 of Duff’s Chro- 
nology of India: “Vishnu Vaidhana was aided m his conquests by Ganga- 
raja of the Ganga family who, by conquering and putting to flight Adiyama 
or Idiyama, a feudatory of the Oliola, acquired the Gangavadi province.” 
Hero “Adiyama” and “Idiyama” evidently stand for Atiyanmn or Atiyar- 
magan and Idayaman or Jdayarmagan respectively This usage of the 
12th century throws additional light on the eailier use of the name £ Hida Baja’ 
in the Bock Edict XIII of Asoka. 
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Pandiyan. Although, the reference in the Periplus cannot 
be taken to generations earlier than Pasumpun-Pandi- 
yan’s, there is no reason why it eould not be moved still 
lower down. True, it eould be moved much lower down 
for many generations or even centuries; but such a pro- 
cedure would necessitate taking Ptolemy’s reference still 
further down and rendering it utterly inapplicable to the 
political conditions obtaining then. To be intelligible at 
all, Ptolemy’s reference should be held to apply to a 
condition of affairs immediately following Pastnnpun- 
Pandiyan’s vietory. This at least will not brook any 
indefinite shifting as the reference contained in the Peri- 
plus. [Realising that the memory of the Aayi family of 
rulers and their country would have persisted for two or 
three generations even after the Pandiyan’s conquest of 
the Pothiyil country, I have located Ptolemy in the 8th 
generation in the Tables. Although absolute precision 
has not been obtained in the fixation of time, proceeding as 
it does on such considerations, the error, if any there be, 
would scarcely be more than a generation or two at the 
highest. Allowing for that margin of error, we can safely 
assert that the lower end of the Tables will hardly admit 
of being shifted below 250 A.D. That must be the utmost 
lower limit beyond which the Ten Generations cannot be 
taken. By this arrangement a full century would inter- 
vene between Talaiyalahkanattu Pandiyan’s time and 
Ptolemy and a ceptury and three-fourths between Pasum- 
pun-Pandiyan and Ptolemy. Surely, it is almost impossible 
that a people would cherish the memory of the Aayi kings 
for more than a century from the final smashing of that 
power in the Talaiyalankanam battle and the sundering 
of its dominions into many petty chieftaincies. Even 
under this readjusted arrangement, where the utmost 
allowance has. been made for any possible error, the ten 
generations would stand distributed between 1 A.D. and 250 
A.D. This, however, only establishes the value of the 
standard herein, adopted for the determination of -time 
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and its resistance to any very great variation. Though it 
has not given ns the absolute period, it has placed within 
onr reach .the very nearest approximation to it. 


67. It behoves us then to explore the writings of 
these early foreign authors a little more 
closely and ascertain whether they 
contain facts which will fortify the 
conclusion above set forth. 


Confirmatory 

dence. 


Evi- 


As the Synchronistic Tables comprise exactly the 
period when the three Tamil monarchies 
(a) political. entered on a war-path for the extension 

of their dominions, the political picture presented by the 
Greek writers will doubtless be invaluable as affording 
important independent evidence on the matter. The Peri- 
plus gives Nanra and Tyndis as the first ports of Damirica. 
Schoff identities Naura with Cannanore, probably because 
Dr. Vincent Smith fixed Ohandragiri River as the northern- 
most limit of Damirica. We have already referred to Yule’s 
identification of this place {vide p. 137) as Mangalore, a 
coast town in the South Canara District, north of the river 
Ohandragiri. According to this latter identification, and 
assuming that the city Naravu { K p^) mentioned in Patir- 
ruppattu (85) “(gL., vpeDssr 65 )*” refers to the 

same, one can easily see that the Client dominions had 
extended up to that place by the time of the Periplus. From 
the Tables we see that the northern extension of the Chera 
country along the coast began with Nednnehieralatan’s time, 
i.e., about 25 A.D. Within two generations from this period 
the Cheras had even penetrated the Tulu country to the 
north. Thus the reference of the Periplus would not be 
applicable to any generations anterior to these. Turn- 
ing to Ptolemy we find him interposing the country of the 
‘Batois’ between the Pandiyan territory and the Chola 
kingdom. These ‘Batois’ were the forest tribes, who still 
resisted the Tamil kings. The fileyil (or Seven Forts) 
overthrown by the Chola king Nalankilli and the Kanap- 
pereyil subdued by Ukkirapperuvaludi refer to the fort- 
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resses' in the occupation of the Naga tribes of that time. 
Within two or three generations from Nalankilli’s period 
these forest chiefs should have been politically swept out 
of existence. Accordingly, the reference by Ptolemy will 
not hold good for generations later than Ukkiraperu- 
valudi’s. Take again Ptolemy’s description of the Chola 
country. He refers to the ‘Paralia of the Soretai’ as a 
political division. ‘Paralia’ was the coast country of the 
Cholas then known as ‘Neytalahkanal’ (O^uj^so.Hsraw®)). 
After one or two generations from Nalankilli’s period this 
political district, as a separate province, must have dis- 
appeared from the Chola domains and must have 
been wholly incorporated in them. Ptolemy makes 
distinct mention of the territory of the ‘Aronarnori’ 
(Arvarnoi), i.e., the Aruvalar tribes of the Areot region. 
Though Karikalan the Great effected the final conquest and 
colonisation of this region, the Tamil race and the forest 
tribes could hardly be soon fused. They formed two 
distinct strata of the then existing society and Ptolemy’s 
description exactly hits off that social condition. In the 
space of a few generations from that period, the distinc- 
tions would have disappeared and society would have 
presented a more homogeneous aspect. This' also shows 
that Ptolemy’s account would become quite inapplicable 
if we took it down to later generations. From this hasty 
retrospect of the political and social conditions we find 
that the references of these Greek writers give us' an 
upper and a lower limit beyond -which we cannot take the 
facts testified to by these early poems. Moreover, the 
Synchronistic Tables refer to th,e conquest of Karuvur and 
of Kudal (Madura), and these should have been carried out 
even before the time of the Periphis and Pliny, i.e., 70 to 77 
A.D. Ptolemy’s inclusion of ‘Magour’ and ‘Karmara’ 
among the inland cities of the ‘Paralia of the Soretai’ 
shows that before 140 A.D., these cities had been annexed 
to the Chola territory. These cities which have probably 
since disappeared or have changed their names may be 
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identified with Mogur of Palaiyan and Kalumalam, 
conquered by Karikalan I 1 in the second and third 
generations as' the Tables would show. 

Let ns consider another striking episode narrated "in 
Patirruppattu. Neduneheralatan is reported to have 
imprisoned a number of Yavanas and subjected them to 
peculiar indignities. Certainly that Chei'a king did not 
sail all the way to Greece to achieve this victory. The 
reference of the Periplus to Byzanteiofi — a colony of the 
Byzantine Greeks said to have been in existence then on 
the West Coast — makes the account of the Tamil poet 
intelligible to us. After this signal defeat the colony 
appears to have dwindled down and gone out of existence. 
This has led many of the commentators of the Periplus to 
deny the existence of the Greek colony and question even 
the accuracy of the testimony of the Periplus on this point ! 

All these isolated, political facts contained in the early 
European writers when brought into relation with those 
of the Tables raise chronological presumptions of a 
positive and definite value for our purpose. 


68. Turning to a comparison of the geographical 
. facts of these writers and of the early 

(t>) Geographical. ...... . .. 

Tamil documents we find that they 

exhibit a striking parallelism of great significance. In 
the almost general fury with which the older Tamil names 
of countries, cities, rivers, and mountains in the south have 
been ruthlessly replaced by names of Sanskrit origin, in 
later periods of Tamil history, the writings of these Greek 
authors seem to come from a different world and, what is 
more important and valuable for our purpose, tally 
exactly with the earlier works of Tamil literature in their 


(1) The following lines of Poet Kxtdavayil Kirattanar refer to the 
conquest of Kalumalam by Karikalan I: 

u sfmriLi m&uvL~& & (LgLceok pisp 

— i Agam*} S. 44. 

Karikalan I, otherwise known as Perumpun Cenni, should certainly then 
precede Ptolemy* r 
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geographical nomenclature . 1 On this point at least the 
Sangam works, on which the Tables are based, stand more 
closely related to the works of the European writers of 
the first and second centuries A.D., than to the Tamil 
works of the religious epoch. For instance, by the lapse 
of centuries these later works, though belonging to one 
and the same country as the early poems, are distinctly 
thrown into a separate stratum of literature altogether; 
but, on the other hand, the Greek writings we have here 
taken up for consideration and the basic works* of the 
Tables, separated as they are by the locale and nationality 
of their authors, yet exhibit a similitude in their topo- 
nomy which strongly favours the presumption of their 
identical age. Sanskritists, who seem to be on familiar 
ground when identifying North Indian names, have felt 
themselves wholly at sea in the identification of the geo- 
graphical names of ancient Tamilagam. Early Tamil 
literature, which alone contains the key of interpretation 
of ancient South Indian names, being a sealed book to 
them, they have been sometimes led into fantastic and even 
ludicrous errors of identification. The name ‘Aioi’ is 
derived from ‘ Ahi’ the serpent, and ‘Neleynda’ of the Peri- 
plus, according to Fabricius, is Nilakanta! Homophony 
thus simplifies most of their identification of names in the 
Tamil country. Taking the name ‘ Ariaea’ of the Periplus 
Mr. W. H. Sehoff writes: “This word in the text is very 

""" * ” 1 ' ' ' • 

(1) How a systematic attempt at wholesale renaming was made, not 
by the people, of course, but by the litterateurs, could be seen from instances 
like the following which tell their own tale ‘Arkkadu’ becomes ‘ §ada~ 
ranyam 9 ; ‘Pennaiyaru* turns into 4 Pinakini ’ ; k Palaru ’ is replaced by 
‘Chirini*; ‘Uraiyur* takes on the pompous title ‘Uragapuram ? ; ‘Ehlmalai* 
had to pass through the stages of two mistranslations, 1 Sapta Sailam* and 
the ‘Eat Mountain ’ springing from Mount D ’Ely , ‘Paramkunlu , near Madura 
was ousted by ‘ Skanda Gin*, which m the Muhammadan times had to struggle 
with ‘Sikander Malai\ Such curiosities deseive a separate handling but 
wliat is worthy of remark m this connection is that, in couise of time, the 
original Tamil names, which had to hide their diminished heads before their 
more dignified competitors, had also to allow these latter to leap over them 
m point of time. The ingrained tendency of some Sanskritists to traee 
Tamil names to Sanskrit originals has introduced the greatest confusion in 
the chronology^of Early Tamil History. 
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uncertain. Lassen thinks that the name is properly the 
Sanskrit Latica (pronounced Larica) and included the 
land on both sides of the gulf of Cambay”. Other deriva- 
tions too have been suggested as Rastrika and Aparantika. 
If these writers had carefully noted the use of the same 
name by Ptolemy in the forms ‘Ariake Sadinon’ and 
‘Ariake of the Pirates ’, 1 they could easily have made out 
that it referred to the country later on known as the 
Maharashtra, then ruled over by the Satakarni kings of 
the Andhra dynasty. Ariaca stood for Arya-agam, the 
country of the Aryans, as Damirica denoted Tamil-agam, 
the country of the Tamils. These were the names of the 
two divisions of Peninsular India at that time. To the 
Tamils of that early period ‘Aryan ’ 2 was the name of the 
people who inhabited the northern part of the Peninsula 
immediately adjoining their own country. The phrase 
‘ .g^flfu'r GumriS' occurring in sueh works as Patirruppattu 
should be interpreted as the victory of certain Tamil 
kings won against the Aryan rulers of the early Andhra 
dynasty in the south and not the Aryans at the G-angetie 
basin as the author of Cilappadikaram represented 
it later on. Dr. Burnell identified Ccttanara of the Peri- 
plus as Kolattunadu and Drs. Buchanan and Caldwell as 
Kadatta Nadu. Mr. K. P. P. Menon goes still further and 
creates one Kodunadu. But ancient Tamil literature gives 
the exact equivalent of this nanie as Kuttanadu 2 which 

* # 

(1) These pirates were none other than the Kadamba tribes appearing 

in Tamil literature as the Kadambu against which the early Chera kings had 
to wage war to put down then depredations. We understand that 
during Pliny ’s time there was piracy m the west coast; but by the time of 
Ptolemy it had been more or less suppressed The credit of this achievement 
goes to the successors of the Chera King Neduneheralatan. His son and 
immediate successor, Kadal-pirakkottiya-Vel-Kelu Kuttuvan, i.e , the Chera frmg 
who defeated and diove back the sea-faring Kadambu tribes, began this war- 
fare between 50 and 75 A X) , and by the tune of Ptolemy, the Chera power 
must have securely pushed its w*ay into the South Canary District and so 
established itself there as to lender any piratical pursuit impossible under its 
settled rule. 
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still persists in popular usage in Central Travancore. 
Having identified the Pyrrlion of the Periplus as *the 
“Bed Bluffs” of Varkalai, it is surprising that Mr. W. H. 
Sehoff should take the first place m Paralia, Balita, also 
as Varkalai. Balita is ‘Veliyam’, the older and non- 
nasalized form of Vilinfiam with the locative suffix 
attu> added to it. ‘Veliyattu’ occurring in the early Tamil 
poems has been changed into ‘Balita’. Compare the line 

“ euir ear Qeiieifliufi pj'Ssr m psi.h ” 

— Agam., S. 359. 

This Veliyam becomes Vilinnam later on and Pto- 
lemy’s ‘Elangkon’ is the same name with the initial weak 
medial letter ‘v’ dropped. Mr. Sehoff identifies ‘Sopatma’ 
as Su-patana (fair town) and opines that it must be 
Madras; while a student of Tamil would see in it So- 
pattinam, a fortified town also known as Eyil-pattinam, 
the sea-port of Nalliyakkodan. The ‘Malanga’ of Ptolemy 
is certainly the Mavilankai of Tamil literature, at the 
mouth of the Palar river, the seat of the Mamallapuram 
rock-cut temples of later days. Some scholars have shifted 
this site to the mouth of the river North Pennar and Cun- 
ningham moves it still further north to the mouth of the 
Godavari! These mis-identifications, I am aware, do not at 
all reflect on the scholarship of the writers cited. But how 
can even these great scholars accomplish the impossible? 
The ancient Tamil names must remain a riddle to Sanskri- 
tists as is too well and too clearly established by their 
experiments in reading them for purposes' of identification. 


this original seat they seem to have moved noith along the coast and 
east into Cochin and the Kongu country in a career of conquest. 

(1) This is what Dr Burnoll writes in a like instance. 1 ( Hiouen-Thsang 
(iii., pp. 305-110) calls the small kingdom that he visited 4 ’An-ta-lo 9 
(Andhra) and the capital— ‘Ping-Kh-lok It appears to mo that this is in- 
tended for Vengfc, the ( lo 9 being merely the locative suffix-—* e lo 9 of the 
Telugu nouns, naturally mistaken by the worthy Chinese pilgrim monk for 
a part of the word 8o the Portuguese called Ca J ay am- dial iat ta, using 
the infected form of the name . — -South Indian Palaeography , foot-note in 
p. 16. 
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Even more than the parallelisms in the mention of 
place-names in the works we are just now comparing, the 
parallelisms in omission possess a decisive chronological 
value. The writings of the early Greeks and the ‘ Sangam’ 
poems do not make mention of any such towns as Calicut, 
Cochin, Quilon, Trivandrum, Tinnevelly, Rameswaram, 
Tanjore, Chidambaram, and Conjeevaram, for the simple 
reason that they were all non-existent then. On the other 
hand, the great towns mentioned by both have now vanished 
out of existence : Tondi, Karuvur, Korkai, Kavirippattinam, 
and Sopattinam for instance. These two sets of facts prove 
that the writings we are now comparing belong to an 
identical age. If they do not establish an absolute syn- 
chronism, they must at least be taken as coming very close 
together. 

Another significant fact also deserves mention here. 
Just as early Tamil Literature throws considerable light 
on some of the Greek writings of that period, these writ- 
ings also serve to illuminate certain dark places in Tamil 
Literature. I have already referred to the early form of 
the name Uraiyur as TTrattur of Ptolemy, which gives us 
the original of Urantai, appearing frequently in the early 
poems. I shall cull another bit of valuable information 
from Ptolemy and wind up my remarks under this 
head. Among the early Tamil poets the name of one 
Macatianar or Macattiyar of OKkur occurs. The manu- 
scripts contained two readings of the place-name as Okkur 
and Ekkur. The editor, as he had no other gui dan ce in 
the matter, had to choose Okkur ( ) as the correct 

reading and inserted it in his text, relegating ‘Ekkur’ to 
the unimportance of a foot-note. But we now understand 
that Ekkur is the correct form, for ‘Eikour’ is 
found included among the inland cities of , the 
‘Paralia of the- Soretai’ given by Ptolemy. Thus 
these two sets of writings are mutually helpful in 
illuminating certain dark corners in the history of ancient 
Tamilagam. It need not be imagined that in spite of this 
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helpfulness' the writings might go into different centuries 
possibly adjacent to one another. If any slight anteriority 
could be claimed for any one set of these documents, it 
should be in favour of the Tamil works which form the basis 
of the Synchronistic Tables. These bring to light, in the 
clearest manner possible, the conquest of Uraiyur, of 
Karuvur and of Ktidal, the three capital towns of the 
Tamil sovereigns, in three different generations. The 
writings of the author of the Periplus, and those of Pliny 
and Ptolemy give us a picture of the Tamil kingdoms as' 
already possessing those capital cities and hence they 
conclusively establish that some at least of these poems 
go back to a period somewhat anterior to 70 A.D. In the 
face of evidence as incontrovertible as this, what value 
can we attach to the findings of those scholars who try to 
bring down the date of these poems to the 4th| or the 5th 
or even the 7tli or the 8th century A.D.? 

69. Another line of confirmatory evidence may be 
(c) C ommercial drawn from the brisk trade that was 

going on between Tamilagam and 
Rome in the first two centuries of the Christian era. This 
commerce began on a considerable scale only after 45 A.D., 
the date when Hippalus made the important discovery 
that without facing the tediousnoss of a coasting- voyage 
the Malabar coast could be reached in a short time by a 
direct sea-route with the help of the South-West Monsoon 
Wind. This foreign trade continued till the Alexandrian 
massacre perpetrated by Caracalla about 215 A.D. The hey- 
day of the Indian-Roman trade thus falls within the first 
two centuries of the Christian era. Both early European 
writers and early Tamil Literature testify to this unpre- 
cedented commercial intercourse. The pages of Pliny 
are filled with denunciations of the luxury and wasteful 
extravagance* of the Romans of his day. “Luxury”, he 
wrote, “arose at last to such a pitch that a chaplet was 
held in no esteem at all if it did not consist entirely of 
leaves sew together with the needle. More recently 
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again they have been imported from India, or from 
nations' beyond the countries of India. But it is looked 
as the most refined of all, to present chaplets made of 
nard leaves, or else of silk of many colours steeped in un- 
guents. Such is the pitch to which the luxuriousness of 
our women has at last arrived” (Pliny XXI. 8). Tacitus 
in his Annals reproduces a letter from the emperor, Tibe- 
rius, to the Roman Senate protesting against th,e mad ex- 
travagance. It runs: “If a reform is in truth intended, 
where must it begin? And how am I to restore the simpli- 
city of ancient times? How shall we reform the taste 

for dress? How are we to deal with the peculiar articles 
of feminine vanity, and in particular with that rage for 
jewels and precious trinkets, which drains the Empire of 
its wealth, and sends in exchange for the baubles, the 
money of the commonwealth to foreign nations, and even 
to the enemies of Rome?” ( Annals iii, 53). In his edition 
of the Penplus of the Erythraean Sea, Mr. W. H. Schoff 
writes thus of the pepper trade alone: “The trade in pep- 
per in the time of the Roman Empire brought the merchants 
unheard-of profits just as it did later the Genoese and 
Venetians. It was one of the most important articles of 
commerce between India and Rome, supplying perhaps 
three-quarters of the total bulk of the average west-bound 
cargo”. This picture of the west tallies exactly with that 
remarkable commercial activity in Tamilagam depicted 
for us in the early poems. 

. “ * * Geireor 

< s-efTGtfliuii GuSiuir pjpi Qeuear ssm zmn- seirks 
u-ieusiinr pkp eSl&arLDir shut ears so ii> 

QuirshrQ^s)® eu/sgi sfSlQajrr® Qucu^ih 

&)6fr/E>Qs(ip (Lp&rfil” 

—Agarn., S. 149. 

SmiiiQsqg pirSssrp appear Qen&fliu 
emmk(3j$iru uiruiSp siresreiius Qu^ii piempp 
pea rfispQ is sarssv^ Ssstpiup pirst^i^ 

^jpiGevek ei^psBsar 


— ; Aaam T, S. 152. 
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a ut—umu usQFji'Ei sk.ru uiLupmp 

Qp<Sti£fi]L8 LpiT GllGfflTp pm GST 

&£oQ<som 6?/jbjL/feo* n 

— Agam. } S. 227. 

These extracts* from the primary poems unfold the com- 
mercial activity of ancient Tamilagam only incidentally. 

The excerpts from Pattuppdttu contain however a 
more detailed account. Pattimppalai, one of the poems 
in that collection composed in honour of Karikalan the 
Great, contains a graphic picture and a few lines from it, 
just to give an idea, may be extracted here ; 

“QojGtirr eShumOp^eS 
m<s$6§lmp<siim Qurr(rfj®(r&rr&(&jik 
Qpn^Smspp QprrfJjlmi&rr&asGrr 
snuSimpp &t£iir&Q'9 : <506V6ir 
(Sp.r^mrL^ Lcsrr*gyQurr<sti 
mGU&Qqpjpi ld msFisSlm (£l 
LLjffO(£F}Q<9FlU& 0SZD pU U.rT Jj£} 

6urrm(Lp&Rp$ir ldSsOuQu/t y$iU6il 
(A<&ouQu/ry9/zpi§/r xu.puiruu6y 
LDfnBQutLnUjLD UQ^GULoQuiT Gti 
{8l6tip(oppp<5y 

i$l<svp$)68f!<o&r£)i $iruuiruu6 xj 
Los/r^p nShurru utsOUGwri—ih 
QjLTLhurSujfrmuo suiG^mris^ 
iuQfjrkj3ist-u Qu0fksrrui5lm 

GVsSlLjmL-^GVGOioCG^T/E/SG^m 

l jsSI QurrfSpp) (U« 119-135) 

^ ■* * 

$}LaLj&rrirp £s!m!T(Lpmjg}mpp 
pir £](&>& rournu j&GLim f$QF)£m35 

tBrnsFiskixiSl mm&sQ&fnQ-iLjib (11. 173-175) 

* * * 

$[fl<sbr*<sijRp iStBirufiu L]ir$VL](k 
&rr$m ®ikp ssQ^iksrB {LpmL^tuiLo 
GtiL—uSsdu iSlpiGp LDmftiLjLh Qufrm ggUfEf 
(&jULl£)%k)U \Bpkp 6UfTir(Lp ldSj^/s/ 
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c sui£iLjJSj 65/rafiflu uajjp 
tEififS jpmrGLj/ii jgiTS&Qp 

i&ffltu&jLb Qu£uj€ ij Qftifltu offW/f. 

suefTik j£$s$ LMUiW&tu Rsffffjgdso ^jo/Ssar 55 

Madiiraikkanci, another poem in that collection which 
celebrates the victor of the Talaiyalankanaxn battle, contains 
the following on the trade activities of that period: — 

t c 

(Su&riSl&oggjiu $(V)U*QuGrrGiJj 5 g}& 

QesffQLoLjmriB sSlsUfk^Qurry^i 
&Gihd$rrQ<sM® &<ss)J?G&jt 
Qiv(EI(EjQ&iTQ.l 86S)3 : u9®DpQlU®p 

(Lpjr&QpiprB&u 
Qun-®sruySfi ^ <sQ(Lpuu(amu 
KiTU.tr IT 

LLiri^iup Qu^ftirsurnu 
LL<5S)Ifi(LppfSlU lL$ 8 QLj®niraJf£ 
jpmp(LppjBuj 'gpm 
Qpmr&up 

@rr&rrm p e^iu/rOftsceQ 

GTtirirQstrmru. GyiLj/rQ&irppGu (lb 75-88) 

efr & ^ 

<sS(Lpt£(u fitTGurnu Qu0$ Gmr^&rftfr 

ft S3T ft pcIoQ <£B G p<5T £5^3 K65T&i€\) £3)1 UJL&LEifT FT 

Ljmrirft gnudr Q&rrmrirm p Ljjr<sQQtL!,T uJktrp ^jlo 

mojs QqrpjpiLh GUjJQei il$<s= $puu' (11. 321-324) 

* * * * 

GufreSmp OiuGpp sums in 

u<kG< 5 Ujp} umru. tSySpqrjih uiLts^mp 
Qp/r<ioQ<$o (sSiB^qd^f atSoQ^srr 

K&frftpflso <58$5sr<&7)ir SGdtkOsfr sm® Lnjpi&u 

Qu 0 iEr£u.p (gjuu^jpu L/&)Gy&$l< 5 mrr Giurrp 
£J&0/E7<35£$ LL(£<s9u UrrilJU Qu&Qp 5 (Lgft 
jjgtqrjQ&Q-g urr^ifr eu^oum Quiurr pSp 
u<kG<siJjp] L fsrr&fl <sufl<Sto&Qaj(ipK <&pGp/' (11. 536-543) 
Certainly these are contemporary descriptions of the 
commercial life of the Tamils of th^t period* A compa- 



(11. 185-193) 
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rison of these two sets of writings places the conclusion 
of their identical age beyond any doubt. If the western 
trade came to a sudden close by the Alexandrian massacre 
of 215 A.D., only to be revived a little at the end of the 
fifth century during the time of Zeno, the commercial acti- 
vity described in the Sangam works should necessarily 
be ascribed to a period preceding the beginning of the 
third century A.D. By this line of evidence too the chro- 
nological determination here attempted is confirmed in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

70. This foreign trade of the South led to an inflow 
(d) Numismatic. of Romai1 coinage into Tamilagam. 

Large fields of aureus and denarius 
were discovered in such places as Pollaoei, Vellalur, Karu- 
vur, Kalayamuttur, Kannanur, Madura and other places. 
These Roman coins are the existing symbols of the 
amount of pepper, pearls, beryl, and other articles export- 
ed by the Tamil countries during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era. We are told that so great was the 
depletion of the Roman treasury 1 that, in course of time, 
the later Roman emperors not possessing the military 
genius of their predecessors for conquest and plunder and 
the later Roman people not being addicted to any indus- 
trial pursuit to replenish their riches, it brought about a 
depreciation of currency. However adversely it may have 
affected Rome, the Tamil land was literally basking then 
in the sunshine of commercial prosperity. This large find 
of Roman imperial coins could not have come into the 
Tamil country after the third century A.D. If one were 
still to assume that this money flowed into the land after 
the third or the fourth century, I have to urge that apart 
from the stoppage of the western trade due to the Alex- 

(1) On this subject Mr W. H. Scboff writes as follows in p. 219 of Me 
Periplus : The dra^n of specie from Borne to the East has already been re- 
ferred to undei section 49 and is bitterly condemned by Pliny. “The 
subject,” he says, (VI. 26), “is one well worthy of notice, seeing that m no 
year does India drain us of less than 550,000,000 sesterces giving back 
her own wares -yluch are sold among us at fully 100 times their first cost.” 
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andrian massacre and to the decadence of the Roman 
power, the later political and social conditions of Tamila- 
gam also render that hypothesis altogether unthinkable. 
Passing over the Sangam works, the only witnesses for the 
sea-borne trade of that period, we are struck by the 
universal and absolute silence of the mediaeval and later 
Tamil literature about this foreign commercial activity. 
This, in itself, is an eloquent testimony that the 
time for the influx of the Roman coins is earlier than 
the third century A.D. The reference to the coins of 
Emperor Claudius in the following notes by Prof. E. J. 
Rapson appearing in p. 162 of his Ancient India, only 
confirms this view. He writes: “Evidence of trade with 
Rome is afforded by the numerous Roman coins which 
have been discovered in various districts of Southern 
India. Among them has been found the gold piece which 
was struck by the Emperor Claudius (41-54 A.D.) to 
commemorate the conquest of Britain. Further evidence 
of the trade between Southern India and the West is 
supplied by words. Our pepper comes to us from the Tamil 
pippali through the Greek pepen ” Mr. W. H. Schoff sum- 
marizes his study of South Indian Coinage thus: 
“The coins of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero are 
numerous. There are very few of Vespasian and Titus 
anywhere in India. Those of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan 
and Hadrian are frequent ; then there comes another break 
lasting until the time of Commodus.” To facilitate a 
comparison of the time of the Roman and Tamil rulers of 
the period I append a tabular statement m the next page. 
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The preceding Table shows that, even before the Alex- 
andrian massacre loomed on the horizon, the Roman trade 
had begun to flag in the Indian waters from about the middle 
of the second century A.D. The period of Karikalan the 
Great also shows a visible depression and one may trace 
it not only to the troubles at Rome but also to the inces- 
sant military preoccupations of that great conqueror. Stil£ 
we shall not be justified in concluding that the commer- 
cial activities of his period came completely to a stand- 
still. Numismatic evidence too, as far as it goes, brings 
Tamilagam into intimate relation with Rome during the 
first two centuries of the Christian era and strengthens 
the chronological fixation otherwise arrived at. 

In fine, we find all the lines of evidence, Poli- 
tical, Geographical, Commercial and Numismatic, con- 
verging to establish the correctness of the allocation 
of the Ten Generations between 50 B.C. and 200 A.D., 
with of course a narrow margin for any possible 
error on either side. The nature and drift of these 
confirmatory evidences, together with the impossibility of 
an alternative re-adjustment of the references of the Pen- 
plus, Pliny and Ptolemy in their application to the Tables, 
will certainly not favour any material variation in the chro- 
nological distribution of the generations herein made. No 
doubt, the arrangement falls short of the ideal of absolute 
certitude ; but in matters of anciefit history would any one 
demand it? It can be cherished only as a limit for our 
patient and laborious approximation. 

71. I am aware that the result thus far attained in 
fixing the chronology of the early 
gators TypeS ° f Investl " Tamil sovereigns' and poets will 
please neither the party which laun- 
ches into a very high antiquity and fabulises everything 
connected with the start of Tamil literary history nor that 
other group of scholars who are ever engaged in bring- 
ing down the age of the so-called Sangam works to quite 
modern times. These, too, create fables of their own to 

t 
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modernise, if possible, this ancient stratum of Tamil lite- 
rature. From the very beginning of this inquiry the 
ideal has been steadily kept in view to carefully avoid fall- 
ing into the attitude of either of these schools of investi- 
gation. The Tables will show how the instreaming evi- 
dence has been meekly followed instead of my attempting 
to tutor it for establishing a pre-coneeived theory of my 
own. 

Before those who try to take these early 4 San gam’ 
works far too high into the pre-Christian centuries, I have 
to place such) considerations as the following. It can 
hardly be denied that though this body of literature bears 
a faint impress of the contact of Aryan Hinduism, it is not 
without marks of heterodox systems of religious thought. 
Jainism and Buddhism might be supposed to have come 
into Tamilagam at about the middle of the third century 
B.C. Accordingly, this particular body of literature can- 
not be taken beyond 250 B.C. The Synchronistic Tables, 
it will bo noted, starts with 50 B.C. Now in order to meet 
the demands of these scholars, if we try to shift the ten 
generations to the two centuries and a half preceding the 
Christian era, keeping, of course, the references of the 
Periplus and of Ptolemy to their present respective points 
of time, would it be possible to bring these references to 
any intelligible relation with the facts of Tamil History? 
Ptolemy’s reference to’ the Aayi country would stand 
separated from the Pandiyan annexation of that territory 
by nearly three centuries. The proposed shifting would 
thus arouse more historical difficulties than it would solve. 

Against those who try to bring down the date of the 
‘Sangam’ works nearer the fifth century A.D., or there- 
abouts, stand the many presumptions that arise from the 
linguistic and literary development of Tamil as well as 
the considerations due to the primitive social, religious 
and political conditions the early works testify to. The 
comparative absence of Sanskrit in their vocabulary, their 
peculiar grammatical forms, their distinctive style of versifi- 
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cation and subject-matter, their enigmatic names and ex- 
pressions and the change in the meaning of many of their 
words, their freedom from literary conventions, reli- 
gious motive and mythic overgrowth, mark these works 
out as belonging to a much anterior stratum in the growth 
of Tamil Language and Literature. The absence of a 
developed caste system, the practice of cattle-lifting and the 
burial of the dead under stone-mounds and in urns and 
a system of primitive religion without the worship of most 
of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, all 
tell their own tale of an antiquity that could not be 
effectively brought into connection with the complicated 
social and religious conditions of later times. The politi- 
cal system reflected in this literature was entirely untouched 
by the Pallava rule whose characteristic influences began to 
permeate Tamilagam from the fifth or the sixth century 
onwards for a considerable time. Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, in some of his writings, has called special at- 
tention to the pre-Pallava character of this literature and 
has stoutly and very justly opposed the fantastic 
attempts of some at postdating these early Tamil works. 

Turning to the history of literary development in the 
Tamil land, we find important intervening landmarks be- 
tween the early period and the modern. Let us start with 
the beginning of the seventh century, the age of Tirugna- 
nasambanda, one of the definitely* settled periods' in Tamil 
History. In moving back to antiquity* we have to find 
a place for such a work as Cilappadikara/m and possibly 
also for Manimekalai. 1 Then we should move still higher 

(1) In a correct view MammeXaJai should he considered a much later 
work than CilappaMct) au It is little else than a pale imitation of the latter. 
It arose as a complementary work to Cilappadihdi am exactly as in later times 
the Uitara H&m&y ancon of Vanidctmn came to supplement Kaniban’s great epic. 
The connection of the subject and stories is indeed too strong in these instances 
to permit popular fancy and even learned hut uncritical opinion to keep the 
original works and their sickly, lifeless, ‘rule of thumb } imitations apart, 
with due appreciation of the stretch of time winch should intervene and 
separate them. In the ease of McLtiimeJccrikii, the effacement of the time-gap 
was rendered wonderfully easy by a gross misideiitification of two authors. 
The author of Manimelcalai was one Kulavanikan Cattan, Cattan, the grain- 
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up for tlie Ethical Period which should spread over at least 
one or two centuries, locating Rural and Tolkappiymn at 
about this time. We have also to find room for the develop- 
ment of such Naturalistic works as Amhurunuru, Kalittogai 
and such portions of the Pattuppattu as are not covered by 
the Synchronistic Tables. Do not all these stages of literary 
growth require at the least four centuries — the period 
which now separates the age of the Synchronistic Tables' 
from that of Tirugnanasambanda ? If anything, the period 
is only too short for the variety and complexity of the 
literary phenomena which one has perforce to locate in it. 

Such considerations as the above which favour a high 
antiquity but still do not permit us to go very far in that 
direction cannot affect in the least the testimony of the 
positive historic evidences by which the chronology of the 
early Tamils has been settled in this paper. They are, 
however, urged here solely to bespeak a frame of mind in 
some scholars for a dispassionate weighing and valuation 
of the evidence offered and settling a much-contested ques- 
tion of great importance to Tamil History. 

72. The fixation of chronology, I have herein tried 
Previous Attempts. to arrive at, is after all not quite 
new. As generally happens with most truths, this' truth 
too has been adumbrated in a number of works of pro- 

mei chant And among the yangtt.ni gioup of poets, a poet under the name 
Oittalai Oattan, Oattan of the village Cittalai, appears to have lived and com- 
posed some poems which are included in certain of the ‘Ettuttokai’ collec- 
tions These two poets were two distinct individuals belonging to two differ- 
ent ages separated in all probability by about five centuries or so. 
And yet we find the editor of ManimeJcalai, at one stroke of his 
pen, trying to annihilate the distance of time by giving in the title-page of 
that work, the authoi’s name as ‘ Kulavunikan Oittalai Cat tan*. I have 
not yet been able to alight on this particular individual in any of the early 
works, commentators’ stones apait. They give ns C'Ittalai Oattan and Ktila- 
vanikan Oattan, but nowhere m them do we come acioss the mixed individual 
‘Kulavanikan Cittalai Cattail’ I call the special attention of the reader 
to this flagiant nlisidentifieation simply because it Inis badly dislocated the 
chronology of ancient Tamil liteiature and has apparently misled scholars 
like Dr. S Krishnaswamy Aiyangar to fight a pitched but, I think; a losing 
battle for Manimelsalai being at least taken to the Sangam age,* if not included 
in the Saftgam gollections. 
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vious scholars. Dr. Vincent Smith writes in p. 457 of his 
Early Histoi y “The Early Tamil poetical literature, dat- 
ing according to competent expert opinion, from the first 
three centuries' of the Christian Era, gives a vivid picture 
of the state of society of that period.” Evidently the 
historian in penning this line had in his mind the pioneer 
work of the late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai and the writ- 
ings of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Whatever one 
may urge regarding the valuation by these scholars of 
early Tamil Literature in detail, there is little doubt that 
the conclusions of the first writer in respect of the age of 
the Sangam works are approximately and broadly correct 
and fairly enough accordant with the facts of early 
Tamil History. I am glad that my conclusion 
generally coincides with his, though I have opened 
and trodden a new path altogether. The present 
essay would, I hope, rescue Tamil Chronology from 
the vagueness and uncertainties which have clustered 
round it by the inveterate practice of certain 
scholars of using such poems as Gdappadikaram, Mani- 
mekalai and Mahavamso as mines of unquestionable his- 
torical information. Hereafter at least, I trust, one can 
talk of Tamil Chronology as historically determined with- 
out the fear of being heckled on the fantastic imaginative 
constructions of poets like Hango Adigal and Kulavanikan 
C’attan and on the interested fabrications of a monkish 
chronicler like the author of the MoJidramso. 



PART IV. 
Results. 


73. We have now to glance back and ascertain to 

what extent the Synchronistic Tables 
preliminary. have .contributed to our knowledge of 

ancient Tamil history. Till now one could not talk of the 
history of the Tamils without laying oneself open to 
challenge and hostile criticism. The facts of ancient 
Tamil history, enshrined in the early poems and set in a 
highly artificial grouping, wore not quarried systematic- 
ally, nor sifted and arranged chronologically so as to enable 

readers to get a clear, consecutive and intelligible account 

\\ 0 

of a past not so much forgotten as muddled. 

74. But now the various facts' of language and litera- 

ture, of social life and thought, of 
noiogy* elatlVe 0hr °" political vicissitudes and wars of ambi- 
tion, have been thrown into such a 
framework of Relative Chronology that we are in a posi- 
tion to know something about the succession of the Ten 
Generations comprised in the Tables. At least for two 
centuries and a half these Tables furnish a time-chart, 
which will enable us to interrelate the events in their true 
order of historical succession. Poets like Kalattalaiyar 
and Mudamosiyar, Paranar and Kapilar, Nakkxrar and 
Marudan Ilanagan will stand hereafter in different gene- 
rations and not thrown together and considered as contem- 
poraries. Likewise, kings like Tittan and Yeliyan, Uruva- 
pah-ter-Ilancodeenni and Karikalan the Great, Rajasuyam 
Vetta Perunarkilli and Ko Cenkannan should hence- 
forward occupy distinct niches in ancient Chola history 
and there will hardly be any justification for consigning 
them all to a nondescript class of almost shadowy kings of 
a shadowy past. 
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75. In addition to throwing light on the relative time 

of the generations herein treated, the 
noiogyf bS ° IUte 0hr °' Tables have enabled us to make a 

significant comparison between some of 
their facts and those recorded in the works of certain 
early Greek and Roman writers and deduce therefrom the 
absolute chronology of the Generations. Both the main 
evidence of the Tables and the accessory evidences which 
gather round it establish, in the clearest manner, that the 
distribution of the Ten Generations should lie between 
50 B.C. and 200 A.D., as their highly probable extreme 
limits on either side. This arrangement is solely the result of 
the valuation of the intrinsic evidences available in the early 
works. It happens also that the extreme errors of the two 
types of investigators hereinbefore indicated have been 
avoided and one can hereafter hope to assert with some 
confidence that the dating of the early Tamil poems has 
arrived at almost a satisfactory, if not, a final stage. 

76. The Tables furnish the most authentic inf or ma - 

.* tion about the founding of the three 

Ustoent ^of^the ca P itals , TTraiyur, Karuvur and Kudal. 

Tamil Kingships in The conquest and occupation of these 

their respective ... ... . 7 

capitals. cities lie within the period of the first 

three generations', i.e., between 50 B.C. 
and 25 A.D. Are we to conclude from this that the Tamils 
did not play a prominent part in the history of culture and 
civilization before that time? By no means can we per- 
form that jump. The life of a nation is not coterminous 
with its politics, much less with that type of it called the 
monarchical. In all probability, the earliest form of Tamil 
rule, of which we are afforded some glimpses' here and 
there in this literature, was a sort of communal republic 
wherein each adult male member of the co mmuni ty had a 
voice in the direction of public affairs. Although we discover 
the Pandiya and the Chera rulers as full-fledged kings, the 
origin of the Chola line of sovereigns throws considerable 
light on the primitive communal republics. . The people 
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seem to have existed as village communities under the 
direction of Kilars or the village elders. The eldest 
member of the family had the direction of affairs in his 
hands', assisted of course by the village assembly peri- 
odically convoked. The term ‘Kilamai’ means right of 
possession. This abstract concept is undoubtedly a later 
growth and should have denoted at first the right of the 
village elders or Kilavar. In course of time, the village 
co mm unities grew in number and size and then they held 
together as a union or confederacy of a number of such 
communities presided over by a Vbl, Ko or king. This 
Vei or Ko had a number of Kilars under him each repre- 
senting a village. Though the Kilars and Vels were the 
executive heads and presidents of their respective village 
assemblies and confederacies, their powers were probably 
very limited in peace time by the authority of the general 
assemblies of the villages. This type of political organisa- 
tion was wholly the result of the peaceful and settled condi- 
tion of an agricultural community, organised for peaceful 
pursuits. It is to these early types of communal republics 
that the Asoka’s edict refers. No name of an individual king 
is therein mentioned in the south, as in the ease of the 
western sovereigns. They are called the Cholas, the Palayas, 
the Keralaputras and the Satiyaputras, all communal names 
beyond doubt. It would be highly unhistorical to read the 
type of princely autocracies evolved later on in the Tamil 
land into the early conditions of the third century B.O. 
All that is intended to be conveyed here is that the Tamil 
autocracies depicted in these works were certainly pre- 
ceded by another type of political organisation which was 
peculiarly republican and Dravidian in its character. By 
the time of the generations comprised in the 
Tables the old organisation had well-nigh lost its 
original vigour and a process of dissolution had 
set in. For territorial expansion the peaceful agri- 
cultural communities seem to have placed themselves 
under leaders of military genius, who later on turned 
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into autocrats, pure and simple, and robbed the communities 
of their original rights and powers. In short, independ- 
ence was the heavy price the communities had to pay, for 
the doubtful advantage of new territorial acquisitions. 
This is the picture we get from the earliest references 
bearing on the Ch5la rule. 

Turning to the periods succeeding the Ten Generations 
of the Tables, we find in each line about half-a-dozen, 
more or less, of sovereigns still remaining to be assigned 
their proper place in history. All these obviously belong 
to later generations. Their combined reigns, con- 
sistently with the calculation of the time of the 
generations we have herein followed, may extend 
perhaps to another century or a century and a 
half at the highest. That takes us to 350 A.D., exactly the 
period when the Pallava power got itself lodged in Kanci- 
puram. All the Tamil kings suddenly go under an eclipse 
and the poets of the period had to sing of other themes 
than their patrons’ glories, presumably for want of the 
old type of patrons. The kings, no doubt, must have been 
there holding court; but one can justly infer from the 
lack of literary record that they should have been shorn 
of much of the power and prestige enjoyed by their early 
ancestors. Although much is not known about the 
Kalabhra interregnum, 1 the dark period of Tamil history, 
it is highly probable that it marked the first incursion of 
a border race from the north into the Tamil states. The 
hypothesis that this movement was only a fore-runner of 
the general Pallava invasion which later on swept through 
the land can scarcely be considered an extra- 
vagant one. Whatever be the subsequent history 
of the Tamil country, the Tables have to close 
with Ko-Cenkannan. And between him and Tiru- 
gnanasambanda, f6ur centuries intervene, centuries 
whose gloom is lighted up neither by the early poems nor by 

(1) Vide Appendix XI for the Numismatic evidence bearing on this 
Period, c 
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later epigraphs. The late Prof. P. Sundaram Pillai in his 
Age of Tit ugnnnasambanda expressed the hope that this 
period could be approached with profit from the other 
side — the Ko-Gehkanmm period. 1 The approach, does 
not, however, seem anywise promising; still future research, 
let us hope, will let in some gleams into this dark and 
irretrievably blank period. 


77. 'The Tables throw into clear relief the fact that 
the Tamil monarchies, with no very 
(iv) The Ruin of considerable territories at the begin- 
dent Chieftaincies. nm S> began to prey upon their neigh- 
bonring chieftaincies and in course of 
time developed themselves' into extensive kingdoms. In 
the space of five generations from the third, most of the 
tribal chieftaincies scattered throughout the southern half of 
the Peninsula, were either annexed or made tributary states. 
As we move down the times we find the independent chief- 
tains being replaced by others who owned fealty and mili- 
tary service to the paramount powers, and also by the com- 
manders of royal armies and other officers in the regular 


employ of those rulers. Titles like finadi and Kavidi were 
first brought into vogue from the time of Karikalan the 
Great onwards and were conferred on officers distin- 
guished for their service either civil or military. In lieu 
of a regular salary these officers field feudal estates in 


— —* — •> — v 

(1) Prof. Sundaram Pillai embodied Ms considered opinions on thfo 
point in the following* paiagraplis 

“We have already pointed out that Sambandha frequently refers to 
the famous Chola prince Ko Chengannan, the hero of the classical war-song 
Kalavah. On one occasion, he speaks of a texnplo of Vaigal, a village near 
Kumbaconam, as having been eonstiuctcd by Ko Ohengannan m former 
days. Clearly then Sambandha must have lived a considerable time after 
this temple-building red-eyed Chdla. But when did this red-eyed Chola live? 
The question opens a field of inquiry as wide as the whole range of classics 
in Tamil — a sphere obviously more beset with historical difficulties than that 
of the sacred Saiva literature with which wo have been hi therto concerned* 

The further we proceed mlo antiquity, the darker naturally becomes 
the view around j and it is well, for more than one reason, to leave this part 
of our subject to be taken up on a future occasion, for an independent and 
separate handling which the range and importance of those ancient classics 
would otherwise* also demand. * 3 
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their possession and became petty rulers under their 
respective sovereigns. We meet with such chiefs as 
Arkkattu Kilar, Karuvur Kilar, Ollaiyur Kilar, after the 
conquest of Arkkadu, Karuvur, and Ollaiyur by the Tamil 
kings. The invariable policy of these kings' was thus to 
create new types of chiefs and to bestow on them a part 
of their fresh conquests for occasional military service. 

78. The Tables further disclose that to the kings who 

preceded Karikalan the Great, the 
of < ArSsfti^ niHS -^ysn rite of performing Yagas 

was utterly unknown. Karikalan and 
his contemporary Palsalai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi 
were the first sovereigns who had recourse to this new 
method of glorifying their conquests' and securing the 
favour of the Gods. Ever since that time Aryan Hinduism 
and its priesthood began to enjoy some sort of royal 
favour and patronage, which grew with the growth of time 
and came to be rooted in the land. Still it would not be 
true to say that Aryanism had got a strong hold on the 
people at the time we just now treat of. That event should 
stand over till we reach the Religious epoch which synchro- 
, nises with the Pallava occupation of Kancipuram and the 
overlording of the Tamil kingdoms by that power from 
the fifth or the sixth century onwards. 

79. The Tables establish in the most convincing 

manner that the'so-called ‘third Sangam’ 

(vi) T&e legendary was a figment of imagination of the 
nature of the , , „ _ . . 

Sangam story. commentator of Iraiymar Agapporul. 

Many scholars till now have shown a 
partiality for holding that at least this' third Sangam 
should have some historical basis, however mythical the 
preceding two Sangams may be. 1 But the truth, as is 
conveyed by the Tables, is that this much-vaunted third 
Sangam too is an imaginary creation and ..should share 
the fate of its predecessors. That Tiruvalluvamalai, con- 

(1) Tide Appendix XII. Prof. W. P. Clifford on the Authority of 
Traditions. 
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taming' the complimentary stanzas about Kural by tbe 
forty-nine poets of the third Academy, is a barefaced 
forgery is an easy deduction from the facts brought out 
and arranged in the Tables. Poets who lived in different 
generations have been thrown together and made 
to sit ,in one assembly. Nariveruttalaiyar, Todittalai 
Viluttandinar, Kapilar, Paranar, Mdsi Klranar, Kalla- 
danar, Karikkannanar of Kavirippattinam, Nakkirar, 
Damodaranar, the Physician, Arisil Kilar, Mankudi 
Marudanar and Kovur Kilar appear in different 
generations in the Tables and all these have been 
jumbled together and made contemporaries. To render 
it still worse, much later poets than these, as Mamulanar 
and Cittalai Cattanar, have also been brought in to form 
the third Academy! And what is even more startling than 
this is the inclusion of Perundevanar, the author of the first 
Tamil Bhdt at am, and poet who sang the invocatory stanzas 
for most of the Sangam collections of poems, so as to 
allow him to play his part in this somewhat incon- 
gruous Academy! Discrepancies between the Tmwalluva- 
malai account 1 and the version of the Agapporul com- 
mentator apart, the story of the third Sangam is in itself, 
as has been pointed out already, a clear fabrication in 
many of its details. It is true that the author or authors of 
the Sangam legend did not wholly spin out, an imaginary 
tale with imaginary characters created for the occasion. 
They seem to have utilized the names of certain historic 
personages of a past time and constructed a pure legend 
from which the time-element was wholly expunged and 
characters belonging to different ages' brought in as 
members of one literary body. The grain of historical 
truth contained in the account of the Academy lies in the 
historicity of the individual poets brought into it and not 
in the fact of the Sangam itself as such. These accounts 
then are little better than historical romances', which 
should never bo confounded with histories proper. One 

(1) Vide appendix XIII; Note on 1 itfmaUmamalai. 
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side of educated opinion till now lias been viewing this 
Sangam story with some sort of suspicion but it could not 
successfully assail the many a priori arguments, too dearly 
loved and too confidently urged by the many upholders of 
the Academy in this controversy. Hereafter at least a 
priori arguments will be found to be of little avail against 
the positive facts disclosed by the Tables which disprove 
in the most convincing manner the historicity of the third 
Sangam. 

80. The Tables further establish that the redaction 

of the Sangam works attributed to the 
(vii) Lateness of patronage of different kings was all a 
wks ° f tUe Jater manipulation with the names of 
the earlier sovereigns' for heightening 
the antiquity and authority of the various collections. Leav- 
ing out of account Purandnuni, whose redactor and patron 
are not known, Aganauuni stands to the -credit of 
Ukkirapperuvaludi, Narruiai to Pannadii-tanta-Pandiyan 
and K'unintogcu to Purikko. Of these, the first two appear 
in the Tables separated from each other by about four 
generations. Purikko must be a later sovereign than 
these. Separated as these kings were by many genera- 
tions, how could one and the same classification based on 
the number of lines in a verse, for instance, be considered 
as having been effected by a number of patrons living 
centuries apart! Internal eviefenee of the collections 
themselves militates against any such supposition. This 
will be evidenced from the valuation of the different works 
of the Sangam literature in the light of the facts embodied 
in the Tables. And to this I shall now pass on. 

81. The Tables make it abundantly clear that the 

various works called in the lump ‘the 
(vfii) Light Third Sangam Literature ’ belong to 
Ltterature? 1 Sansam four or five centuries at the lowest and 
have been the result of the unwonted 
literary activity which marked off that period from the 
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succeeding. They were composed by different poets, and 
on various occasions and with various motives'. To judge 
correctly each of these works it is absolutely necessary to 
restore each to its correct histoiical milieu. Throwing 
them together into one promiscuous heap without any 
regard for the time of their composition and arranging 
them merely on grounds of prosody or rhetoric are 
certainly not the correct method to facilitate any historical 
handling of them. I have to acknowledge with sorrow 
that the popular veneration in which such collections are 
held to this day has only 1 delayed the chronological 
arrangement of their contents and the preparation of a 
scientific history on their well-ascertained basis. 

82. Taking the ‘Eight Collections’, the Tables show 

that two of them are assignable to a 

(a) ‘Ettutokai’ or later period ’ vk ‘> Kalitfo 3 ai and Pan- 
tile Eight coUections. p adal. Of the four basic works, Aga- 

ntinuru is said to have been collected 
under the patronage of the Pandiya king Ukkirapperu- 
valudi of the ninth generation. If this were so, how could 
this collection contain the poems of numerous poets of 
later times, vis., Mamfilanav, Kottaimpalattu-tunciya- 
Cheraman, Pandiyan Arivudai Nambi, Perunkadunko, the 
singer of ‘Palai’, llankadunko, the singer of ‘Marutam’, 
and Cittalai Cattanar ? Turning to N cirrincii, collected during 
the time of Pannadu-tanta-Paudiyan of the fifth genera- 
tion, we find the same interpolation of later poems into 
that work also. The same is the case with A. ink uru wiiru 
ascribed to the Cheran of ‘the elephant look’ of the eighth 
generation. These instances are sufficient to prove that the 
collections, as a matter of fact, were not done during the 
reigns to which they now stand ascribed, but were the 
result of a much later enterprise. The question of fiving 
definitely the time of the redaction does' not, however, arise 
in this connection. The positive testimony of the Tables 
is against supposing these kings as being the patrons of 
these collections, which according to the uncorroborated 
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testimony of tradition now stand in their names. Patirrup- 
paitu seems to fall in line with the Tables, though some 
of its poets do not appear to have any organic relation 
with the personages of the latter. 

83. As regards the Ten Idylls, the Tables offer the 
most interesting fund of information. 
(i>) ‘pattuppattu’ or Long and sustained compositions on 
the Ten idylls. se t themes first come into vogue in the 

reign of Karikalan the Great. The 
poems included in this collection certainly belong to 
different generations' and are a slow growth of centuries. 
Most of them have sprung from th!ree roots, viz., Poru- 
nanlrruppadai, Patfmappdlai and Mullaippattu. These 
earliest pieces formed the models on which the later seven 
do seem to have been composed. Of the latter, three come 
within the period of th,e Tables and the remaining four, 
falling outside. I shall for greater clearness append in the 
next page a chart of descent of the various poems in this 
collection based on the facts of the Tables as well as on the 
internal testimony of language and thought of the poems 
themselves. 



Fam "g ,a« w JOOAJ> Falling mthrn the penod of the 

Forged. : Genuine Synchronistic Tables (75 AD — 200 AD) 
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Scheme of Development op the Poems in the 
‘Pattupattu’ Collection as evidenced by the Tables. 


I Porunard'i ruppadai by poet Mudattamakkamriyar 
9p Kaiikalan the Great 


II. Patpinappalai b} poet Uiuttnan Kaunanar 
ie Kankalan the Great. 


IV. 


III. Mullaippatfu by poet Nappudanar 
(probably of the same period). 


V 

MadutailMnct by 
poet Mankudi Marudun 
‘i e Talaiyalankanattu- 
Gci u-V enra-Pandiyan. 




V. Nedunalvddai by poet Nak- 
kiiai rc Talaiy alankanattu- 
Cer u- V enra-Pan diyan. 


VI. Pc i unipdnanupjtadai by poet Uruttnau 
Kaunaiiai Cl, u* TondainicUi 
llantaayan 


V 

VII. CirupCmir ruppadai by poet Kallur 
’ Nattattanai jc Nalhyakkodan, 


V 

VIII. Malaipatukadain by poet Perunkousikanar 
jo Naniian, son of N annan. 


V 

. Tn umuruyai ruppadai 
(nstriibod to j^l uklarar ) 


V 

IX. Kunneippdtpu. 
(ascribed to Kapilar.) 


C — 26 
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I shall now proceed to explain the scheme given in a 
graphic manner in the preceding page. Maduraikkanci of 
Mankudi Marudan is modelled upon Pattinappdlai and 
belongs to the seventh generation; N edunalvaclai is an off- 
shoot of the root Mullaippdttu and belongs to the eighth; 
and Perumpmcirruppadai 1 is the direct descendant of 
Po rmardrr itppad ai and comes in the tenth and last genera- 
tion included in the Tables. Thus we see that the three 
fundamental works of Karikalan’s time served as models 
for later poets, who composed three other works within the 
period of the Tables. The form and make-up of Porunarar- 
ruppadai and Perumpdndrruppaclai led to further imitations 
like Cirupanarmppadai and Malaipatukadam. So eight 
poems on the whole seem to have come into existence in 
process of time and they are all genuine pieces sung by 
different poets in honour of different patrons. But, in all 
probability, at the time of the redaction two more poems 
were composed and added to bring up the total to ten it may 
be, or to serve such motives as the religious, the literary, etc. 
I have the strongest suspicion about the genuineness of the 
two remaining Idylls, Kurincippattu and Tirumurugdrrup- 
pa-dai. These seem to be decidedly later compositions 
done at the time of the redaction and assigned to certain 
earlier poets, whose very names would have been held as 
carrying weight with the people. In short, I consider these 
two pieces as little short of forgeries co mmi tted and father- 
ed upon two of the foremost Sangam celebrities. Kapilar 
and Nakklrar must have been dead long before these poems 
were composed and circulated in their names. Or if these be 
taken as the productions of Kapilar and Nakkirar, we have 
no other way than to conclude that these authors must 
undoubtedly be different individuals going under the same 
names as the earlier poets. In view of the inveterate 
tendency of certain later writers to produce and foist 

(1) Tins work may have been known merely as Panarruppadm, before 
the composition of another Panarruppadai after its pattern. The colleetor 
of the poems must have, at the time of the redaction, added the adjectives 
pern and Ciiru to the titles of the two pieces to distinguisE them 
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their works on some well-known ancient personages, I am 
inclined to hold this ‘Kapilar ’ and this ‘Nakklrar’ more 
as pen-names than real. I have arrived at this conclusion 
mainly on linguistic grounds though historical considera- 
tions too are not wanting. Taking Kurmcippattu it has 
this significant line: 

smusQrfl (usifVfp Qa.riugrsio^e <ss>p^)>” 

Here the word is evidently used in the 

modern sense of the privities. But the challenge may be 
confidently entered whether any one could point out a 
single instance in the ancient poets where the word ha s 
this specialised meaning. "Wherever the ancient poets use 
chat word they denote by it the entire hip below the waist. 
Accordingly this specialised later meaning stamps Kunncip- 
pattu as a very late product separated by some centuries 
from the period of the earlier stratum of the ‘Sangam’ 
poems. Turning to Tirumurugdrruppadai , that also 
contains a tell-tale line : 

“ JQsssn-Jkti Qjsn^QiuirQ ldssstoSsB luemLa&isr" 

Here is used in the later sense, ‘a cock’; 

whereas the Sangam poets invariably use this' word as 
denoting an unidentified almost mythical bird with a human- 
like head frequenting burial grounds and other waste 
places. No doubt, in this instance the commentator exer- 
cises his ingenuity to save the antiquity of the composi- 
tion by reading the word with the sandhi as ‘mandalai’. 
That this is however wasted ingenuity can be easily under- 
stood from the poet’s many references to the cock-ensign 
of God Muruga’s flag in other parts of the same poem 
{vide lines 38, 210-11, 219). Again, both Kurmci/ppattw 
(line 228) and Tit umurv gcirruppadai (line 115) use the 
word ‘^)jrtl®^w’in a sense quite unknown to the early poets, 
who invariably denote by' it, the noise issuing from 
two bodies sounding either alternately or simultane- 
ously. This specific meaning* expressive of the origin of 
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the word faded away in the course of a few centuries and 
by the time of the two works we are now discussing the word 
had been generalised to mean all manner of sounds with- 
out distinction. Taking the early poets, not one of them, 
as far as I can see, has used ‘ in the sense of 

merely thus depriving it of its radical signifi- 

cance. The history of this little word is enough to determine 
once for all the late age to which these two poems should 
be ascribed. Then again, the very name £ Tirumurugar- 
ruppadai’ and the peculiar change in the linguistic usage 
it exhibits argue also for the very late growth of that 
poem. 1 A comparative study of the significance of words 
used in these poems also leads me to confirm the conclusion 
above set forth. A more detailed presentation of the argu- 
ments is however not called for in this place. 

84. There is absolutely no way of bringing the 
Tables into connection with any of the 
Diaacti? l wol: 1 f hteen poems comprised in the eighteen works of 
the Didactic group. However, tradition is 
strong on the point that Rural marks the fall of the curtain 
on the Sangam stage. Since all the kings, who appear in 
the basic works, have not been brought into the Tables, we 
may take it that Rural would fitly come in after the lapse of 
nearly one or two centuries from the close of the period we 
have here treated of. For Tolkappiyam also, it is dif fi cult to 
find a place in these Tables. Though much weight cannot be 
attached to negative testimony arising from the absence 
of reference, yet in the case of two such works' of first-rate 
importance as Rural and Tolkappiyam and of two such 
authors of a high order of genius' as Tiruvalluvar and 
Tolkappiyar, it is unthinkable that had they existed in 
these ten generations they would have been left alone in 
inglorious isolation. The kings themselves would have 
eourted their favour and sought to patronise them by every 
means in their power. So in the special case of two such 

(1) For a detailed discussion, vide Appendix XIV: Note on the name 
* YirvimiinigarTnppadai \ r 
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authors, the negative testimony has a significance which 
can scarcely he overlooked. 1 The twin epics GUappadi- 
Jcdvam and Mcmimekalai are of course much, later works 
and need not be discussed here. 

85. If the four works on which the Tables are 
based are the earliest products 
(ix) a peep into of the Tamil Muse and are assignable 
tt o nor T amil Literal to the first, two centuries of the Christian 
ture and Learning era> it would be interesting to raise the 

question whether this literature had any fore-runner 
in a body of works in the pre-Christian centuries 
or sprang into existence all at once, without any 
previous preparation. The works, that have been here 
utilised, show a wealth of grammatical apparatus and 
literary technique, which stamp them as the finished pro- 
ducts' of a long-continued literary culture. One has to 
assume that these presuppose an antecedent condition of 
literary activity in the Tamil land. Such an activity must 
also have been preceded by a linguistic stage in which 
writing should have been introduced for other purposes' 
than literary. The balance of opinion among scholars is 
in favour of the view that it was the Dravidian merchants 
who first brought writing into India. Dr. Ehys Davids, 
in his work ‘Buddhtist India’, pp. 116-117, formulates 
the following propositions as a working hypothesis as 
regards this important question: — 

n 

“1. Sea-going merchants availing themselves of 
the monsoons were in the habit, at the beginning of the 
seventh (and perhaps at the end of the eighth century B.C.), 
of trading from ports on the south-west coast of India 
(Sovira at first, afterwards Supparaka and Bharukaecha) 
to Babylon, then a great mercantile emporium. 

“2. These merchants were mostly Dravidians, not 
Aryans. Such Indian names of the goods imported as 
were adopted in the west (Solomon’s Ivory, Apes, and 


(1) Vide Appendix XV: The Age of Tolkappiyam. 
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Peacocks for instance, and the word “rice”) were adap- 
tations not of Sanskrit or Pali but of Tamil words. 

“3. These merchants there became acquainted with 
an alphabetic writing derived from that first invented and 
used by the whole white pre-Semitic race now caEed 
Akkadians. 

“4. That alphabet had previously been carried by 
wandering Semitic tribes from Babylon to the West, both 
north-west and south-west. Some of the particular letters 
learnt by the Indian merchants are closely allied to letters 
found on inscriptions' recorded by those Semitic tribes, 
and also on Babylonian weights, both of a date somewhat 
earlier than the time when the Indians made their trading 
journeys. 

“5. After the merchants brought this script to 
India, it gradually became enlarged and adapted to suit 
the special requirements of the Indian learned and collo- 
quial dialects'. Nearly a thousand years afterwards the 
thus adapted alphabet became known as the Brahmi Lipi, 
the sublime writing. What name it bore in the interval — 
for instance, in Asoka’s time — is not known. From it, all 
the alphabets' now used in India, Burma, Siam and Ceylon 
have been gradually evolved.” 

In the face of facts justifying propositions' like these, 
thje attempt to derive the liferary culture of the 
early Tamils, from the North, is a* hopeless one. 
The tendency of western scholars is to ascribe the 
rise of this culture in Tamilagam to the efforts 
of the first missionaries of Jainism and Buddhism 
to the South. This whole hypothesis is built on 
an impossible supposition. It, in short, demands' the 
taking place of a sort of miracle. Granting, for argument’s 
sake, that the Tamils were an unlettered -race with a 
language not at all cultivated and developed into an 
efficient instrument of thought, is it possible, one might 
ask, that such a race and such a language could, all at 
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once, by the arrival of a few foreign scholars, be taken 
out of the old rut and placed on the hig'h-road of pro- 
gress? The utmost period that could intervene between 
the arrival of these missionaries, assuming it as a his- 
torical fact for the present, and the period of these Tables 
is barely two centuries. Is it possible then that in that 
short space of time there had occurred the miracle of 
transforming an uncultivated language into a powerful 
and at the same time a beautiful medium of literary 
expression and of reclaiming a nation in a semi-barbarous 
condition to the ranks of civilization and culture? Such 
a supposition is too preposterous to be seriously put 
forward. The only other hypothesis consonant with the 
facts of early Tamil culture is to consider that it was an 
indigenous product with distinctive, perhaps even peculiar, 
features of its own. The comparatively greater antiquity 
of the Aryan civilisation of the North should not pre- 
dispose us' to deny a fairly high, antiquity to the culture 
of the Dravidian race in the South. I make this modest 
demand on the strength of the literary evidence alone. If, 
however, we transcend literary and linguistic evidences to 
higher periods undeniably testified to by the archaeological 
finds as of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, Dravidian culture, 
we are given to understand, shoots up to a still more 
hoary antiquity than even the Yedic. If, then, a long period 
of literary cultivation «f Tamil existed in pre-Christian 
centuries, how is, it that we have not received any evidence 
of it? The perishable nature of the writing materials 
alone in a hot climate as in the South must be held answer- 
able for this paucity of early literary testimony. The 
early Tamils did not certainly take to inscribing on stones 
or clay tablets, as the Babylonians did. That, above all, 
should be held as the main reason why literary memorials 1 

(1) Apropos the alphabets cun cut in South India, Dr Burnell inserts a 
veiy significant foot-note m p 130 of Ins South Indian Palaeo&wphy. He 
writes: “Comparing the Telugu-Cauaiesc alphabets with the Tamil it is, 
then, impossible to suppose that the last is the woik of Sanskrit gra mmar ians; 
for had they l!?een ihe authors of it, it would have been far more perfect and 
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of ancient Tamil culture have not survived to the present 
day. As for the positive evidence hearing on the existence 
of palm-leaf writing in the Tamil country during the period 
of the Synchronistic Tables, I shall here transcribe a few 
verses from Agmanuru, by an early poet, Marudan Ilana- 
gan, who lived in the eighth generation. The poet therein 
refers to the practice of exchanging letter-scrolls 
between different members of the mercantile community 
and borrows from it a striking simile to illustrate a rather 
frightful sight. The lines are: 

“dSHSjpftSwafts 0£$S5 uirSsO Qsirmruiir Hr 
QuiTtSsim t&ireumr Lnirisetfl 

gpiiBT^piA Quturriip istii)isi>L&ir& si—iip 
igfS)snir Qp^ieusr^ 

QtuQfjemsiJ (Ujejafa/jr sS0«0® 
zeoeiisiri asevcko.” 

And their translation : ‘The stone-cumbered path wherein 
the red-eared eagle would drop fearfully the entrails of the 
fierce warriors, who had died in severe battle, drawing them 
out (in long trails) just as the merchants, after examining 
and breaking open the seal, would extract their palm-leaf 
(missives) from within the (earthen) pot with sides pro- 
tected by coir-nettings’. This certainly must remove the 
last vestige of doubt about the prevalence of writing in the 

would have shown signs of adaptation which are wanting in it. Add to this 
that the Tamil letteis 1 1 and r are totally dtetinct fiom the Telugu-Ganarese 
coiiespondmg letteis and n supeifluous and the amount of proof that the Vatte- 
luttu is of independent origin and not deiived fiom the South Asokan character 
appeals to be conclusive” Considei mg the very late introduction, into South 
India of the present Tamil Alphabet — the mongrel Tamil-Grrantha char- 
actei — one can confidently assert that the Tamil literature coming about the 
first centuries of the Christian eia must have been pieserved only m the 
Vatteluttu script. In the light of Di. Bhysj David’s views, it is highly prob- 
able that Vatteluttu, with all its imperfections and characteristic features, 
may be neaier to the period of the inti eduction of the alphabet into South 
India than even the South Asokan Alphabet which bears marks of complete 
development m its oithogiaplnc system. The late Mr. T. A. Gopmatha Bao, 
however, made a futile attempt (vide Tiavancore Archaeological Senes, Vol. 
I, p. 283) to eontroveit Dr Burnell and derive the Vafteluttu script from 
the Brahmi. His performance, to say the least, i» jejune and unconvincing 
and makes one feel why the writer should have strayed from Iconography 
into Palaeography to so little puipose. „ » 
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Tamil country at that early time. Western Sanskrists now 
trace the word lipi (letter) to the Achsemenidean dipi 
(edict) 1 and oppose the ascription of the origin of the 
alphabet to Indian sources on the ground of the absence of 
any system of picture-writing in India. Though Sanskrit, 
in spite of the antiquity of its literature cannot furnish this 
evidence, Tamil takes us to a much anterior stage by the 
possession of a native word eluttu (erQgpgi) from eVutu 
which means to paint as well as to write according to the 
context. Whether a system of picture-writing was ever 
actually followed by the ancestors of the Tamils or not, 
there can be little doubt that this word itself is a relic of a 
long-forgotten fact, the filiation of writing with picture 
and with no other art. This word then takes us to a period 
immeasurably anterior to any the existing literature can 
possibly reach. Leaving that apart, these early poems, 
with all the marks of their primitiveness, still disclose 
an advanced condition of life and thought, which 
justifies the conclusion that, even some centuries 
antecedently the Tamils had emerged from the swaddling 
clothes of man’s first attempt at a settled social polity and 
culture. But this, however, is a region into which exist- 
ing literature is unable to throw its rays so as to give us a 
complete picture. We have to piece together that earlier 
story from the stray archaeological finds that now and then 
are brought to our notich. 

86. An equally interesting question also may be 
raised regarding the type of civilization to which the 
Dra vidian belongs. It is, no doubt, 
(x) Light thrown a vast question and cannot be entered 

civmtation 1 ’ 01 ^ u P° n here in an y detail. If any 
fact is brought home to our minds by 
these early poems it is this : that the so-called Aryanisation 
is a much later phenomenon and was entirely absent from 
the early generations of the Tables. Even' before the 
arrival of the Aryan colonies in the South, society must 


(1) Vide Introduction to Dr. A. B. Keith’s Artareya AranyaTca, p. 23, 
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have attained politically to the stage of village organisa- 
tions and popular assemblies and economically it must have 
been composed of a good number of interdependent profes- 
sional classes following different handicrafts. We seem to 
catch glimpses of these village communities at the moment 
of organising themselves into larger political groups. By a 
natural development, centralisation of power for military 
projects, rendered necessary by inter-communal strife, 
must have led to the establishment of monarchies, which 
in its turn should have reacted powerfully on social 
advancement and progress as one could easily see from 
the outstanding achievements of Karikalan, the Great. 
Apart from agriculture and trade, which should have fed 
the economic life of that society, the cultivation of letters 
and fine arts both by men and women at that early period 
shows how free and congenial were the social and political 
conditions then, for it to come to pass. Unhappily Dravidian 
civilisation as evidenced in these early poems is found 
mixed up with an exotic culture and even with a barbaric 
strain due, of course, to the contact of the T amils 
with the primitive races. The cattle-raids by the members 
of the Malava community and the wearing of leaves by the 
damsels of the Ivurava or hill-tribes, for instance, 
do not fit in with the advanced culture of the Tamil 
races as inferable in a manner from this literature. A 
mere skimming through these arfeient records without a 
power to discriminate between the different strands of a 
heterogeneous texture they exhibit will give us only a bizar- 
re picture. These must be properly distinguished for a cor- 
rect understanding of the various strata of that society. 
Still, however useful this literature may be to give us the 
disjecta membra of a lost culture, we would commit the 
greatest mistake if we took it for a detailed and exhaustive 
record of the customs and institutions of that early time. It 
is just an index and nothing more. As an instance, I ahall 
cite here a stanza from a very old poet, Vanparanar, a con- 
temporary of Paranar and Kapilar according to -the Tables, 
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which, gives us just an inkling and nothing more of the very 
advanced and highly-elaborated condition of the art and 
science of music amongst the ancient Tamils; 

<zuir jj9Qturr nrsrrsrf) WrQsr/w 
to/rSfeo usmsvtifls srr&ns 

msevffi LDQTjmSp Q&eueu^ umretaB 
eujrQeviAir i&pmpssr irg}$ 

LfireyssL-esr ^emu. euement-n cuirGesr. 

— Pur am., S. 149. 

Translation: ‘Long live Nalli! Oh! Nalli, since you, 
realising the duties of a patron, have been bestowing the 
most liberal gifts on the musicians, who are of us (and who 
frequent thy court), they have taken to sing on the Kaivali 
(another name for the musical instrument Yal), the maru- 
tam tune in the darkening eve and the Cevvali tune in the 
morning and have thus forgotten the very system of their 
ancient art’. The poet implies that by singing the even- 
ing tune in the morning and the morning tune in the even- 
ing the artists only prove that they have lost touch with 
the nice technicalities of their art and openly ascribes this 
scandalous state of matters to Nalli ’s unbounded munifi- 
cence. The chieftain’s liberality, it would seem, proved a 
bane to the artists for they had not to depend upon any 
scientific knowledge ajid skill in their art for finding a 
means of livelihood but could afford to do without them 
being well-assured of a comfortable living by the generosity 
of their patron Nalli. Making all allowances for the rhe- 
toric employed by the poet, we can yet get at one historical 
fact through the almost indirect and unconscious testimony 
his words contain. And it is the very advanced condition 
of a system of Dravidian musical science and art whose 
features we have no moans of reading in all their details. 
Its elaborafe classification of Pans and Tirams and the 
minute adjustments of these to suit varying environmental 
conditions and time have all become a thing of the past. 
If a people at so early a time could take the art of music 
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to so high a pitch of development, is it not a little hard to 
assert that the Tamil races of the South were in darkness 
and that the torch of civilisation had to be brought to them 
from the North? True, the evidence furnished by the early 
poems on such points is scrappy and fragmentary; for 
it was not the purpose of their authors to leave behind 
them a detailed descriptive account of ancient Tamil culture 
and civilization. Yet strangely enough some try to 
equate the life of the ancient Tamil community with this 
ancient stratum of literature, which is moreover of 
a type not professedly historical. By a strange fallacy 
of reasoning they are disposed to view this early litera- 
ture as possessing signs of the Aryanising efforts in every 
walk of life in the South. They rely on the occurrence of a 
few Sanskrit or Prakrit words here and there in. the langu- 
age of this literature and, on that foundation, go to build 
such astounding propositions as that the whole literature is 
pervaded by the spirit of Aryan culture and that the entire 
Dravidian life is also cast in that foreign mould. This, how- 
ever, is a totally overdrawn picture, nay it is a false one 
in many of its essential features. 

In the first place, the occurrence of foreign words in 
a language does not and cannot imply the occurrence of 
large communities of foreigners in the land in which that 
language is spoken. Migration of words from language 
to language takes place on a larger scale and at a quicker 
pace than the migration of a community from one country 
to another. Unless and until the latter takes place, a 
community can hardly leave its impress of culture on 
another less advanced than themselves'. Loan words 
between languages cannot, from their very nature, serve as 
decisive arguments for establishing cultural tra nsmi ssion 
in either direction. There are many instances of superior 
races borrowing a large number of words from the langu- 
ages of races' less advanced than themselves. Will it lie 
in the mouth of these less advanced backward tribes to 
proclaim to the world that the mere fact of some of their 
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own words getting into currency in the languages of the 
more advanced people is a ground for inferring that the 
more advanced had borrowed their culture too from the 
less advanced? I give here this extreme example to 
prove that words in themselves are not decisive grounds 
to prove cultural drift. That must be established on 
independent historic grounds'. 

Secondly, considering the antiquity of the Dravidian 
languages and the very imperfect condition of the investi- 
gation of their philology at present, dogmatism in respect 
of certain roots as being exclusively Sanskrit or Dravidian 
is altogether premature and unsafe. If classical Sanskrit 
possesses a more copious vocabulary and is richer in 
roots than the Vedic dialect, 1 it is pertinent to inquire 
from what source could the later classical tongue have got 
the large mass of new words. Surely, not from the inner 
consciousness of the Aryan incomers' themselves. They 
should have borrowed freely from the living languages of 
the Dravidians and the aboriginal people amongst whom 
they had come to live. A priori reasoning favours the 
view that later Sanskrit must have taken into its system 
a large number of roots and words belonging to the primi- 
tive Dravidian languages. So, the mere fact that a word 
or root is found in Sanskrit would not be a sufficient ground 
to conclude that it is Aryan and not Dravidian. A com- 
parative study alone of 311 the languages belonging to these 
groups will throw some light on the matter. And this, 
obviously, falls within the field of the specialists', where 
general scholars have little or no right to intrude. And 
yet, here, we find the amazing spectacle of Philology being 

(1) About the loan of Dravidian words to the Vedie dialect itself, 
I shall quote hcie a few remarks from Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatter ]i ; s work, 
The Ongm and Development of the Bengali Language. He writes : “The 
language of the Kig-Veda is as yet purely Aryan or Indo-European in its 
forms, structure, *and spmt, but its phonetics is already affected by Dravi- 
dian ; and it ]ias already begun to borrow words from Diavidian (and from 
Kol) • not only names of objects previously unknown to the Aryans, but 
also, a lew words of ideas”. Then the writer appends a fanly long list of 
Dravidian loan-words, which I need not reproduce here and for which the 
reader may be ^referred to p. 42 ef the introduction to that interesting work. 
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made the common battle-ground for all and sundry to 
enter and -wage their wars according to their individual 
predilections and arrive at definite conclusions on points 
where ev*en specialists would hesitate to dogmatise. But 
the limitations of even genuine Philology against which 
Taine inveighs vigorously should make such scholars 
pause in their profitless pastime. 

“Philology,” wrote Taine, “is a subterranean passage, 
dark, narrow and bottomless, along which people crawl 
instead of walk; so distant from the air and the light- that 
they forget the air and the light, and end by finding satis- 
factory and natural the smoky rays of the dismal lamp that 
they trail behind them. After staying there for a few 
years, they declare that the sky is a dream of the feeble- 
minded.” 

Thirdly, the extreme fewness of the Aryan colonists 
in Tamilagam at that time does not favour any such ante- 
dating of the Aryanising work. The words of Poet Aviir 
Mulamkilar : 


“ Q-evsiriru urriruurr&sr euirerrFii guB/ijS, euBstr ” 

— A gam., S. 24. 

« 

give us a true picture of the pursuits of r the early Aryan 
eolonists. We have to infer that there were only two 
classes of Brahmans then: first, those who performed the 
Yagas, and secondly, those who eked out their 
livelihood by such professions as cutting conch-shells 
for bangles and the like. If the Aryans then had 
come in very large colonies, settled in the land 
and pursued different remunerative occupations, the 
poet would not have chosen this manner of description. 
Even at much later times the rulers' had to offer special 
inducements to such settlers by means of land-gifts and 
ntTipr dnnations to attract larger and larger numbers of 
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them to the South. 1 But in the course of a few centuries 
conditions seem to change and. a strong and steady current 
of colonisation afterwards set in. It must have received 
additional impetus from the invariable policy of the Pallava 
rulers of still later times', of founding temples and priestly 
colonies in the Tamil country and bestowing on them 
extensive tracts of land as Devaddyam and Brahmaddyam 
for their maintenance. This hit of later history which 
belongs to the Religious epoch just about the Devaram 
period should not, however, be read back into the life and 
conditions of the early Tamil society the Tables deal with. 

87. I should not omit to observe in conclusion that 

Conclusion while the Tables furnish a time-axis' of 

reference for the facts of ancient Tamil 
history, the geographical portion of that study, which is 
as indispensable as the first, still remains to be worked out 
in detail. All that we do know about a very large number 
of events recorded in early Tamil literature amounts 
only to a very general knowledge of their location. Both 
distance of time and the later fashion of coining new geogra- 


(1) “In some of the popular accounts of the Brahmans which have been 
reduced to writing, it is stated that, dining the time of Mayura Varma of 
the Kadamba dynasty, some Andhra Brahmans were brought into South 
Canara As a sufficient number of Brahmans were not available for the 
purpose of the yagams (sacrifices), these Andhra Brahmans selected a 
number of families from the njp-Rrahman castes, made them Brahmans and 
chose exogamous sept names foi them” — Thurston's Castes and Tiibes of 
Southern India, Intiockietion, pp. 45-46. And this, be it noted, was the condi- 
tion of affairs about the middle of the eighth centuiy AD Mir. B. Lewis 
Bice writes m pp. 204-205 of Ins Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions: 
“According to Sk 186, there weie no Brahmans in the South in the time 
of Mukkanni Kadumba, the third century. Having sought diligently for 
them throughout the region and finding none, he went without delay to the 
North, and from the Ahichchatra agrahara (said to be m Bareilly 
District) procured a number of Brahman families. * * * On the other 

hand, there must have been some Brahmans before, for the Satavahana grant 
of the first or second century on the Malavalli pillar (Sk. 263) was made 
as a Brahman endowment. But they may have left the country, as those 
above-mentioned from the North are said to have attempted to do. In the 
East, tradition attributes the introduction of Brahmans to Mukunti Pallava 
who is also of the third century.” If this was so m the border country, 
the strength of the Brahman element m Tamilagam could not then be 
considerable at all. 
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phieal names in Sanskrit for the Tamil names of early 
literature render this' attempt specially difficult. But 
difficult as it is, a separate and systematic effort in that 
direction may lead to fruitful results and go a long way 
in bringing the facts and events of ancient Tamil history 
into some sort of concrete connection with one another. 
Though these Tables assign a specific chronology to such 
facts' and events, still a certain vagueness should ding to 
them until a more specific and detailed study of their geo- 
graphical location is entei’ed upon and effected . 1 History, 
in the absence of correct geography, is rendered half unreal 
and hence a thorough and extended examination of the 
geography of ancient Tamilagam from the data available 
from all’ authentic sources is doubtless a necessary 
complement to this study. 


(1) The interrelation of historical and geographical studies is 
tellingly brought out in the following observations: — “This is the 
significance of Herder’s saying that “history is geography set 
in motion ” What is to-day a fact of geography becomes to- 
morrow a faetor of history. The two sciences cannot be held apart without 
doing violence to both, without dismembering what is a natural, vital whole. 
All histoiical problems ought to be studied geographically and all geographic 
problems, must be studied historically. ’ ’ — E C. Semple’s Influences of Geo - 

■rtwrirJ)AA IZfoflM'lVM’JWPOjf T) 11. 


APPENDIX L 

The Date op Manikkavacagar. 

As a striking instance o£ the omission of literary valuation, 
I have only to mention here the attempt of certain scholars, whose 
general historical equipment is beyond doubt, to antedate Tiru- 
vacagam of Manikkavacagar to the Devara hymns of Appar and 
Tirugnanasambandar. Leave apart the epigraphic confirmation, 
which assigns Manikkavacagar to the 9th century, the valuation 
of Tinmtcagam on literary grounds alone should have predisposed 
these scholars to the acceptance of a late date* 

I shall here summarise the more important of such 
grounds! (1) The omission of Manikkavacagar from the 
list of Ihe sixty-lhree devotees of Siva enumerated in 
the Tirutto'ndaMo'kcd of Sundaramurti, followed closely 
therein by Nambiandar Nambi in his Tiruttonddr Timvandati 
and by Sekkilar in his Periyatpuranam, is fatal to any attempt at 
antedating Manikkavacagar. The interpretation of c< Quriuuuu ^ 
tiniMtoW " as referring 1o Manikkavacagar has, at all 

events, nothing to recommend it except its originality. No- 
where else in Tamil literature do we find such a name or 
descriptive epithet for Manikkavacagar. On the other hand, we 
have literary authority to support that l Q u rruj$<si)Lj«ri6)jsk' 
denotes the famous author of Rural. An equally original and 
futile attempt is the interpretation of in Appar ’s 

line : A 

i (& ) L~(LpLp P}tZ$'9=cifcBr 6itir<SFj3<tQ3)i Q&rrswrL-friLj’ 

as a reference to Manikkavacagar. There is absolutely no autho- 
rity for holding Manikkavacagar as the incarnation of Nandi. 
Here jbhe word '(surr&xm' means a £ chamberlain’ and no more. 
(2) In the Tirumurai collections, Tiruvacagam appears only as 
the eighth in the series, the preceding seven being composed of 
the hymns of the three Devaram hymnists, Gnanasambandar, 
Appar and Sundaramurti. (3) In the invocatory stanzas in all 
Tamil religious works and Puranas, composed in praise of the Na- 
yanmars and Acharyas, the authors observe invariably an order 
which is roughly chronological. Here is a stanza about the work 
of the various religious teachers, in the Tamil country, wherein, the 
arrangement o^names follows strict chronology* 

C—28 
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u Q&t pQ&tr<si\m GpfrmFlLjjr^ { Aprmp aripirggiiLo 
SpG&T<s\) wir p&fcfr p G'S&s^iij) — (LppG&frS 
£l mgjGtiQtrsd $Qp£iQ& LbiTLbmp^frSo 'grrQm fkG>& 

<srimpi9inTm fQ<iQ^Q£& 0 g5ikQ& ? 

The praises in honour of the four ‘ Samaya Kuravars’ (Religi- 
ous devotees or saints) precede those about the four Santanacharyas 
(Religious teachers or gurus who come in apostolic succession) ' and 
among the four Samaya Kuravars, of whom Mamkkavacagar is 
one, Manikkavacagar gets only a' last mention. And in reciting 
these religious hymns in the temples all over the South, €be invari- 
able practice of reciting Tiruvdcagam after Devaram should 
naturally add its confirmatory evidence to the above testimony. 1 
(4) A convention has risen among the Saivites — evidently it must 
have arisen before the' composition of Tiruvdcagam — that only the 
hymns of Gnanasambandar, Appar and Sundaramurti should be 
known as Tirunerittamil. This appellation for a body of religious 
works does not connote Tiruvdcagam to this day. If Tiruvdcagam 
had been in existence when this name was coined and got into 
currency, there is absolutely no reason, so far as I know, why it 
should not have been included in that class. (5) From the point 
of view of style, Tiruvdcagam has to its credit more brand-new 
Sanskrit words than Devaram . The occurrence of such words as 
fiujrr, e srrurrSi {§)f-c<su r ssr , (Sjuutnuii , e te., is enough 

to make us pause before we claim a great antiquity for this work. 
As for the literary echoisms that occur in Tiruvdcagam , the jingle 
ii up^)i uopQpmi &rr<su Q<&trm of “ LbpjpiuupQp 

mi 9mf8(8dr£l(iT}u urp(8u>” of Sundaramurti may be considered 
indecisive, but there can be little doubt that Manikkavacagar ’s 
i iuirLar ri(&j/ih (3ji$.uji}GedrriJo uufr^jLc^G^rr ld is a more generalised 
and therefore a later form in imitation of Appar ’s line- Wlot/t# 
0t?mj©)G©)/rLD Psu$muj<gF)Q&{T (6) In respect of ideas, 
Tiruvdcagam shows considerable development. Both in mythos 
and philosophical doctrine it marks a highly complicated 
stage. While the Devara hymns are purely religious, 


(1) That religious conventions when grown up persist without change and 
even resist aU attempts at modification is borne testimony to by the following 
observations: “The members of the worshipping group think it strange when 
the regular order of service is not adhered to. They expect the singing of 
hymns, the prayer, the anthem by the choir, the announcements, the sermon 
aad whatsoever else they may be, to follow the habitual order and adhere 
to eustomary usages”. — Frederick Goodrich Henke’s A Study m the 
of MtuaUsm, p. 87. r 
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Tiruvdcagam contains the finished tenets of the Saiva Siddhanta 
Philosophy. For instance, Manikkavaeagar’s search of 
a spiritual guru, his query to Siva and Siva’s answer about Sivagna - 
nabodam and his philosophical dispute with the Buddhists will 
bear this out. The verse 4 ^Lp ®}0 la nSIS&hr, tuirsvir la (bp/Boutr* 
occurring in Tiruvdcagam ( Tiruppallielucci) conveys the sense of 
the absolute God 9®jCa transcending the Trimurtis 

themselves. This conception of godhood was the result of acute 
philosophising which the Devaram singers did not follow, much 
less preach. They, on the other hand, depict Siva as the God 
of destruction, who baffled the other two of the triad in their 
attempt to measure him. (7) Such references as the following 
occurring in Tiruvdcagam must argue for a late date: 

“losir&SU ldiTlt>?€0 laQs sijBrr Los^sSp 
Q&rrmzsr eurr&uaiis Q<&rr pjpiSJB <s £ 00 rf)tL|u>. ) 

“dSmrupifJ LDfrtur ®}T^ QLLobrsgULn 
&mrL- U)T03S(6T2 3rLfil<£c5t$ <5&T T ’ 

The first fixes the post-agamic 1 origin of the work (and the 
Agamas, it is well-know T n, are of very late growth in the religious 
history of the South), and the second establishes that Sankara’s 
system must have preceded Tiruvdcagam . (8) There are certain 

other references in Tiruvdcagam , which must be taken as pointing 
to previous Nayanmars and certain specific episodes in their lives 
such as : 

“(Spssnnir Q&rrSsois !$ 0 ®irr (WjiRdr 
(Ggrrmib fsASssr KsoShu /^ssrsaiLciLfch ” 

and * 

li $ 0 Gurnr Qu(P)£jp)&»p& Q&koi] 

cS0S)JS33f Qf3F!T^Sp $<sb 6 n(LpLD ” 

■ ■■ — -■■■ — ■■■— - ■■ - — 

(1) Rcgai cling the agamic or tantiie phase of the religious life m India, 
the observations of H? Kern in his Manual of Indian Buddhism , p. 133, 
will bear reproduction. 

4 4 The decline of Buddhism in India fiom the eighth century down- 
wards nearly coincides with the growing influence of Tantrism and sorcery, 
which stand to each other in the relation of theory to practice. The develop- 
ment of Tantiism is a feature that Buddhism and Hinduism m their later 
phases have m common The object of Hindu Tantrism. is the acquisition 
of wealth, mundane enjoyments, rewards for moial actions, deliverance by 
worshipping Durga, — the Sakti or Siva-Praj‘na in the teimmology of the 
Mahayana — through the means of spells, muttered prayers, samadhi, offerings, 
etc.” With special reference to the age of the Brahmanical Tantras TEirananda 
Sastri, M.A., writes : 4 4 The true Brahmanical Tantra books do not appear to be 
very old. Perhaps they do not go back faither than the 6th century, A-D.** — 
The Omgirt and Cult of Tara in the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 20, g. 8. 
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can only refer to Siva’s miraculous appearance to bestow muhti 
os bis devotee Sundara. Do not some at least of tbe references 
in the verses, 

stt3 (p«O5ar^0 mSGiuen . n 

“jgjuSsi) @5 * tpSGeosir SmrGitoftir £G<sveir 

LjCfjGai Qm." 

bear upon the tortures inflicted on Samt Appar by the -Jains? 
Do not the lines, 

** $im g)S Q<ou<m&T L^psSp 

00’ yjSsar Sipm p$r?Fjii<£ Qatari spsiL/ii n 

cryptically refer to the Ciruttondar story? (9) The refer- 
ences in Tiruvdcagam to many Adiyars (devotees) and to 
many miracles performed in many different places show that 
the work belongs to a late period in the religious history of the 
South. (10) There is absolutely no ground for the view that the 
miracle of ‘the fox and the horse’ was performed for Manikka- 
vacagar. There is no allusion in Tiruvdcagam itself to uphold 
any such view. Its references are all to previous miracles and not 
to any contemporary ones, but later on they have been twisted 
by such Puranic writers as the authors of Vddavurpurdnam and 
Tiruvilaiyddalpurdnam for adding embellishments to the saint’s 
biography. The usefulness, by the way, of these two 

Puranas for purposes of sober hist of y is yet to- be established. 
(11) Mamkkavacagar } s philosophical disputation with the 
Buddhists at Chidambaram is only a later and improved 
edition of Gnanasambandar ’s religious controversy with the Jains 
at Madura. Considering the late period in which Chidambaram 
itself must have come into existence as compared with Madura, 
the disputation with the Buddhists should also be held as having 
occurred much later. (12) And finally, the literary finish of 
Tiruvdcagam , by itself, — its highly-polished and pellucid diction, 
its numerous felicities of thought and expression, its 

marveEously-developed prosodic forms and rfietorical turns 
and above all the sense of artistry which runs throughout-— 
^an sufficient to establish its later origin than the 
Devara hymns, which as a body, in spite of its higher sacred 
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character, occupies, from the standpoint of pure literary excellence, 
only another level in Tamil Devotional Literature. However, 
this admiration of Tiruvacagann should not lead one to claim 
for it a precedence in time also, as if that alone could ratify and 
invest its numerous beauties with an additional authority for 
their being readily accepted. 

The cumulative force of these grounds, external, drawn from 
Tamil religious literature and practice, and internal, drawn from 
Manikkavaeagar own handiwork is enough to convince any fair- 
minded inquirer that the efforts made to ascribe a high anti- 
quity to Tmivacagam have yet to surmount serious difficulties 
in that direction. 
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Tolkappiyam versus Agapporul. 

I subjoin here for comparison half-a-dozen Sutras from the 
two works, Tolkappiyam and Agapporul : 


Tolkappiyam . 

1* rgbeiroJujcV 127. 

(^ssip\L\p sqmrTpabr 
Qpzsrgpip symrirp 
Srrfjeuqjj (LpshsuyS 

ujsussrsvir sijmrir 'gQ&dsw 
LL p>iLjL~US u®pp 
Qsv'/70gyD 

2. ^erraS’iaso 133. 

^/StitSd^plu U®pSgl} 

LLSusrr 6 uu 9 j§pi$fi( 3 '£ 
tU£Uoir(&)(8 LDlUwSlLI 
GusmxiQ'oUfr® Gi/fBGsxr. 


Agapporul . 

7. (Lpmsgvp eymrirp&d 

(&}®npiLjp eymriTp 

<& ®0® J 0 (y&fr®tlfl 

lUGUoksuir GymrT'sQisVoir 
pti^Lpdr Qpmu 

0aarT^ffi. 

17. «jyie^0 f ]9u u®p^i 

llsusuS sguPipCop - 

UJ all oST SUIT WfBlUlEl 

,3jffilut9 @)S3T. 


3. i&sirojttjso 130. 

(sjjSQiUGsru u®gu 
£Bl!rS&)}ih LJ&Segu 
ll r£iiu<£ (SjgiT&irjpi 
LDT pp Q<£o&TU . 

4. GcufD^ioinuiuJiiJso 114. 

Serrfcp tsusoso 

G<sujpu9p Gprsir jBgsym 
Qsfrip'sup jSmsorr 

§£}mrTfcp<55rrr Q&frsiQeo 


18. q / iSlQuJssru u®su 

S^irSggXLto L JSffSl sgr?/ 
Lo^oui QorrR<& 
m Sl-QiAoST Qustr{jpu' 

r 

59. * * 

3 5)1 £<$ tolJ& OSii 

GsujO'f9p (5 ar sk S gSii w 
Q&inSpGUp fSluJSO'T 

ssiSammpovrj Os/rsfrGso 


5. C<SUf&P€»U>uffuUSO 174. 

«sys3 TLJP^SOU iSlB&p 
8&r£ GptrtsbrrBp 
8 ®f)puLjpf& (&)(B< 3 >psir 
QpmiLgyir LfsoGwr. 


J*/drLi<$%soZi i 9 ifl/Z<g 
SerrsQ Qprrmr iB p 
SmpuLjpiB (^fSp^mr 
Q pSSTLD^IT L/GOGlHr* 
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6 . &ihi3tu& 187 . 

Ljpuusr 
L&ITJDI fflT(6ffj 
i§p f <£3szir jpimmun 
Qtr$kl£i< 68 )li LjGOGiJir 
uirpmpSp i$ifh ip 
sfrSso mrrm. 


43 . uirfsmpSp i£lflib<g 
Q[fiQ(oUfr^ir mSbrdJ 
y,u dSidr Ljpuur 
U2.it jqi vstr^ 
feppxm jpimpp 
<svp<£'$rr pmQp. 


Is it not a little puzzling that Agapporul, which lays claim to 
a divine origin, should thus slavishly copy the terminology of 
Tolkappiyam, a work without any odour of inspirational sanctity 
about it? For it is admitted generally, and by orthodox pandits 
specially, that Tolkappiyar being a much earlier author could 
not have borrowed his language from Agappond. And the possi- 
bility of both following a third and common anterior work is 
entirely out of the question, for none such has ever been alleged 
to exist. Even creating for the nonce such a hypothetical com- 
mon original, still it will not save Ag&pporul from the charge of 
open plagiarism which after all suits ill with its high pretensions 
to divine descent. 
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The Authorship of *Kalittogai\ 

The late C. W. Damodaram Pillai, the first Editor of Kalit- 
togai, ascribed the whole work to one author, Nallantuvanar, and 
I find no cogent reason to dissent from his decision. The work 
itself bears the impress of one artist’s execution throughout its 
five divisions. The syntactical forms employed and the rhythms 
and rhetorical devices adopted possess a certain family-likeness 
and point to a common parentage. The numerous references to 
Madura, to the river Vaigai, and to the Pandiya king, occurring 
in all parts of the work, lead me to assume that the author should 
have belonged, if not to the Madura city, at least to the Madura 
country on the basin of the Vaigai. I append hereunder some 
extracts from Kalitiogai in support of this view. 

1. u it & srr0Lcue0/£ rzjpjQptkSsop 

0>a>{5B)ir&(T9jLo Qurr(LgQ ( &<osr& 8h.jpir5 Q^emririQ^r 

* * * * 

p<Sd6lt!T(IT}li> 63)GUo&HuQ OJ oTT p'SS) pULjlV uSl6&T ** 

— Kali., Palai, 30. 

2. ^LtS/r/J^'TgZJ) 65)QJ63>UJ61J/r QfjLuQjrii&irp 

^smsm-(Tfj<aQ ffjo'QfiSoSso 

* * * 

l§GV(68)i8Sp ffo33TtOrtL.cE <3nuL.S0!lT ” 

** KoJ/i., Palm, 35. 

3. a pmr L^rnr lj L/s&i & filial p CfBGSrswai m 

— Kali., Kurinci, 57. 

4. Q&mG poisr seQQcSftp <3fa.t_60 

GUmmLjpt^ $mTLD‘3il<S0 WiT(JU(&jU£ti<£ 63)<Sij63>lU<$ 
csmiriumf) $ir<s£ 

* & % He 

QSsstiijgoit Gsu&iffcSr GuirnjuueSr Qur^p 

(LpSssnuiTmr Gumso 

* * * 

!Bir^nOHL.tSB <afa.L.^f IA&® ff?0 GRIAIG pQFjUy ” 

— Kali, Marutam, 92, 
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5. u Qufr0Smnr sufriu^L^iip swaiesiuj 

toj0Lj$vr <5i>iTL~f5 psSii liGpm 

* -* * * 

Qurrujiurr <suitlL i Tcksru Lfdm&Lppxtr p G nr) dr ear aieSr 

e&aiamuLj Lj^uL/ssr <s\^/rz 

— Kali., Marutam, 98. 

6* 4< LjeSiQojrrQ e9si re^JsQu Lj&i^QurrjSlpp &6)rirQsmretnL~ 

6 L/G$Iu 9 g 9 )s£r <sumr£ 8 uj euirt^T^^ir^ GaseStearrojeSr 
^ * & 

®~0(lppifi (LpjrSp GpaeSresrsuiJ) 

®&(rnf)QLb!Ti$ Q&n on 3s<s9<sv siisdrsjL- QszsrsztfGsw. 

— Kali., Mullai, 104. 

7. u Qurr0iipfrpirir Qunir6u<k ®l jig$<SG &0ib!$mp 

Qufreoi Q&fi(3&&(r it sjioir. 3> 

' —KaM., Neytal, 141. 

8. c< G^eSreursufi) QpGfflfcjg Qp(oTLbGufr<ti) 

(sQexr erring QtLHujS&rr ®flL£tz<g gSotrrmistiG'Gvr*” 

—KaM., Neytal , 143. 

While the internal testimony of the work bears out the theory 
of unitary authorship of the poems, later-day scholarship has been 
busy ferreting out a fugitive stanza like the following: — 

“ Qu 0 wa(S>ikQ{Sirm urrSsti as tBeoebr (^/Sl^Sl 

Lb 0 p<sS<SiT RfT&m- LO0 r 3? L£)0(6T}(D'9Fir Lfi 

esr<stijj$jp $£liT6&r(Lp&)3s0 ftiofftiii 

&60<sSl<5)J€ti(rir < 3 S CTt3T L — & <oQ ” 

and raising on it the untenable hypothesis of a multiplicity of 
authors for this modest work of 149 stanzas in Kali metre. This 
floating stanza of an unknown author is evidently a late mnemonic 
verse of facts which require to be proved by tradition instead of 
the tradition itself being helped any way by the verse. Applying 
the facts of the Synchronistic Tables one can easily find out that 
the five authors mentioned in the verse belonged to different gene- 
rations. They could never have been contemporaries. Such being 
the case, we have to infer that liahttogai too, like Pattwppattu, 
is an accretion of a few centuries. The nature of the work does 
not however permit any such inference. It is surprising that 
some scholars who follow uncritically the lead of a misleading 
stanza should have failed to appreciate the artistic unity which 
runs through the whole of this beautiful work. The attempt to 
break up this compact artistic structure — the creation of one 
0 — 29 * 
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master mind — and try to distribute its contents to the credit of 
various authors 1 * * almost savours of a touch of Philistinism. 

The editor of the new edition of Kalittogai, Pandit E. Y. 
Anantarama Aiyar, has sprung another surprise on us. He sug- 
gests an emendation of the good old name fteoGdi&jgjGusbr as 
jpeudr. Neither beauty of sound nor facility of pronuncia- 
tion is improved by the proposed reading. Moreover, the Pandit 
seems to have missed the delicate phonetic principles which guided 
the ancient authors in the matter of proper names. Wherever 
the prefix 5 or 4 ^ its shortened form occurred in ancient 
names, 1 m * always preceded names beginning with a hard con- 
sonant, as in, fik&Gstsrdossnurir , /yiSirgijf, f5Lju&%sO(umr t Ruu(r<stifB'g 
i® 3 )rr, K&Q&srrSsfrajfrir, etc., and was invariably used when the 
names began with a vowel or a soft or medial consonant, as in 

/ysir^cSigzp/f, m£o 

OaiefrsrfJttJ/r/r, etc. The combination 1 ffpG&rrdsmr’ 

reveals its late origin ; had it come down from the early age it 
would have reached us not in the form fipQ&irSs&r but as 4 v&G&r 
SUr’ or neoggCS&frfk sar as in p^^mQefnsS- This invariable early 
usage shows that , as it stands, isj a correct form 

and needs no emendation. 


(1) A elose study of the five sections of this work discloses throughout 

numerous repetitions both in thought and diction, sometimes even bordering 

on mannerism, which cannot but be ascribed to one and one writer only. 

TheSe I* hope to present in a separate booklet. * 



APPENDIX IV. 

Note on ' Arkkadu’ and ‘Aruvalar*. 

The popular derivation of the name Arkkadu, to which Dr. 
Caldwell has given the honour of a mention in his work as 
from ^j)i<33/T© ( Sadaranyam in Sanskrit) is too puerile for serious 
refutation. A more plausible attempt is to connect the name with 
j^/f, the dtti tree, a variety of ebony ( Baukmia Tomentosa). 
Considering the fact that the Ch51a kings wore garlands of the Atti 
flower, as their family emblem, this derivation has at least the 
semblance of support from an historical fact. But in my opinion 
this hardly goes to the root of the matter. The names of numer- 
ous villages adjoining Arcot on the river Palar such as Arkkonam, 
Arni, Arppakkam require some other explanation. This portion 
of the country, according to Ptolemy, was inhabited by the Aru- 
valar tribe in the second century A.D. Early Tamil literature 
calls its two divisions Aruva and Aruvavadatalai, A»uva ? 
North and South. The modern districts of South Arcot, North 
Arcot and Chingieput may be taken as marking their extent. The 
people of this tract was evidently the Naga race 1 who seem to 
have occupied the whole of the northern border extending 
westwards to the verge of the Arabian Sea. Tamila- 

gam was then separated from Dakshniapada or Dekkhan 

proper of the Aryan colonists by a broad belt of forest land 
inhabited, m addition to the aboriginal hill tribes and nomads as 
the Kuravars and the Vedars^ by the Naga tribes, known as the Aru- 
valars or Kurumbars. These last were a thorn on the side of the 
rulers of the border {states of the Tamil land and gave them a i sea of 
troubles’ by their depredations and frequent forays. The most dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the Naga tribe was that they lived in forti- 
fied places called Arm iu Tamil. References to such 

fortresses are numerous in the poems we are dealing with. Both 
Ar and Kurwmbv, mean fortification in Tamil, probably their earlier 
signification. ( Cf . The meanings of jytrmr, ^y0UL/ii, 

(1) That the name Aiuvalar was connected with the Naga race wiU 
be evident from the following reference: 1 1 Among others Majjhantiko was 
despatched to Kashmira and Gandhara. A Naga king of that country, named 
Aravalo endowed with supernatural powers by causing a furious deluge to 
descend was submerging all the ripened crops in Kashmira and Gandhara. ’ ’ — 
J. Ferguson’s T*ee and Serpent Worship, p. 47. 
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all of which are traceable to the root Ar). The name * Aruvalar, 
thus literally denotes the people living in fortified places. Later 
on the words ^v"/t and r&jribLrr* came to signify also 
people of mischievous or evil propensities ; but evidently 
these later developments in meaning are ascribable 
well-known laws of association by which changes in the 
significance of words are effected in course of time. 
The Telugu and Kanarese-speaking people even to this day make 
contemptuous references to Aravamu, the Tamil with which they 
came into contact in the borderland and to Aravam, the Tamil- 
speaking people. Though the AruvaJars spoke a kind of Tamil, 
it would be a serious blunder both ethnologically and culturally 
to confound them with the Tamil races living farther South. The 
Tamils too held these semi-barbarous borderers in great contempt. 
The following stanza conveys that popular judgment • 

“ evQ&ir «£)f([Fj<3V!r6frir <a/,7w<550 pstitl^t 

«©c BIT® QuiU (5T0(S3)L£J * * 

0j3/#/r/f uufrir . n 

Though in Ptolemy’s time this portion of the country had 
come under the Ohdla rule, he marks the ethnic difference by a 
separate mention of the Arvarnoi tribes in his account of South 
India. But as often happens when one race meets another, a 
fusion seems to have taken place in later times, and the ancient 
Naga tribes were also received into the Dravidian society. This 
Naga race should not, however, be confounded with the aborigi- 
nal hill and forest tribes such as the Kuravar, the Vedar, etc., who 
still stand lowest in the scale of civilization. 


(1) The new Tamil Lexicon gives the following meanings: i>c= 

JB&irUW* (9yg/lb LI r= @3<£l£LC)U}, + 



APPENDIX V. 


Note on the Tamil suffix man ( LD7 ^) fc 

The term Velman should be properly understood. The 
ending ‘tar sir’ should not be confounded with the Sanskrit suffix 
‘man* which found its way into Tamil in later times, as for 

instance, that occurring in ^/jrsrssr, e tc 

Velman 1 is one of the earliest formations in the Tamil language, 
just like Cheraman, Adikaman, Tondaiman, etc., with the suffix 
man ( LD/ w) which is only a shortened form of the full term 
‘magan’ (ld# ott). The feminine form Veimal is likewise a con- 
traction of Velmagal. In Tamil this word Magan or Magal has 
two distinct meanings. It means a son or a daughter and also 
an individual or person in general belonging to a particular Kudi 
(family), or a community formed of a number of such- 
families. This distinction the first Aryan incomers could not 
understand and thus were led to make' a mess of the- early literary 
and linguistic usage by confounding the two significations. The 
term ‘Keralaputra’, for instance, remains to this day a puzzle 
for the Sanskritists to solve. They translated the name literally 
as “the son of Kerala”, which does not make any sense whatever. 
If they had interpreted the term as the literal translation of a 
Tamil idiomatic expression Keralar or Cheralaivmagan, meaning of 
course a person belonging the family or community of Cheralar 
and then the king or ruler of that community, they would have 
exactly hit the peculiar connotation. I may instance also the 
ridiculous attempt to import Persian magis into Tamilagam by 
some European Sanskrit savants in interpreting the simple phrase 
‘Brahmani Magoi’ occurring in Ptolemy’s Map of India. There 
the geographer locates one of the earliest Aryan settlements in the 


(1) The editor of Fatfoippaffu in his introduction to that work explains 
Velman as Q®iG(firr the chief of Velir If the term Vel itself could 

denote a chief oi* king, I do not see why <tw% should he made to eonvey the 
same meaning over again Probably he must havo taken this suffix as a con- 
ti action of the Sanskrit word LDpsorrzvr. However, the fact that the suffix 
appearing with Vel takes a feminine form lougm as in Veimal must render 
such attempts &> connect this form with a Sanskrit original altogether abortive. 
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South at the; foot of Mount Malakuta 1 in the southern part of the 
Kanarese country near the source of the Kaviri. He follows the 
Tamil nomenclature and marks the territory as occupied by 
Brahmana Makkal or Makkai (i9trrrLDmrLD&s®r or L&rr&jsetr) 
or the Brahmin community. Thus we find the want of acquaintance 
with Tamil idiomatic usage has been at the bottom of the whole 
error 


(1) This name furnishes another instance of the liberties taken with the 
original Tamil names in the process of Sanskritisation. The Tamil name 
Kutamalai given to the hills of Coorg was literally inverted to give us the 
Malakuta of the Sanskrit authors. „ 



APPENDIX VI. 

Note on Karuvur, the Chera Capital. 

I have the authority of Dr. Vincent A. Smith and Mr. Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillai to identify Tirukkarur near Kotamangalam as the 
ancient Chera Capital. The controversy started by Pandit R. 
Raghava Aiyangar, in favour of Karur, in the Trichmopoly 
District, is no doubt an elaborate special pleading which is ingeni- 
ous but not convincing. The fundamental proposition with which 
the Pandit starts to prove his thesis, that the three Tamil sovereigns 
were in possession of their several kingdoms in South India since 
creation, is a piece of dogmatism which few will be prepared to 
accept. Not only does he not take into account the facts dis- 
closed in the early poems but seems to beg the whole question 
by representing the various independent chieftains warring 
against the Tamil kings as rebels pure and simple. He represents 
the Tamil kings to have been born as it were for ready-made 
kingdoms to inherit and rule over. Pacts of history belie this 
primary assumption of his. Kingdoms like organisms are born, 
grow and decay in time and none, with any scientific spirit in 
him, will hazard the statement that the Tamil kingdoms alone were 
an exception to the general rule. And, as a matter of fact, what 
do we find in some of the works we are just now handling? Con- 
fining our attention to Patirruppattu alone, the conquest of 
Pulinadu, of Nallikanam or Kodagu, of Umbarkadu or the Elephant 
country, probably round about the Anaimalai in South Coimba- 
tore, of Kongu country, of Kolli, of Takadur in Salem, of Mala- 
yaman-nadu on the^banks of the river South Pennar in the South 
Arcot District, follows one after another in the space of four 
successive generations. The conquest of the Kongu country was 
first begun in the time of Pal-Yanai-Cel-Kelu Kuttuvan appearing 
in the fourth generation and takes two generations more for its 
actual completion. The earlier Cheras appear to have devoted 
their time to the conquest of the coast strip lying to the west of 
the Western Ghats and possessing in its south-eastern corner the 
important key-station, the Coimbatore gap, which alone would 
give them an entry into the Kohgu country. Pacts of history 
studied thus along with those of geography must make it clear 
that the Chjjraa could by no means have gained a footing in the 
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Kongu country in the period of the earlier genera- 
tions of the Synchronistic Tables. Kongu, however, is 
easy of approach from the east and south and actually 
we found the Chdla Power in Kongu and, in the next genera- 
tion, a southern power also entering the field. The Kofigu 
land was then free from the Cheras rendering it thus an easy 
prey to be actually overrun by the forces of Aayi Andiran of the 
fourth generation. Historical facts such as these embodied in 
early literature absolutely negative the idea of the Chera capital 
being Karur m the Trichinopoly District — a town of much later 
growth. Even facts gathered from the mediaeval history con- 
tained in Periyap uranam clearly establish that Coimbatore or 
Southern Kongu was a thick forest infested by marauding tribes 
with but a few shrines and a sparse population here and there 
seaftered about. It should have .been much more so in still 
earlier times. Had Karur in Coimbatore been the Chera capital, 
surely its adjacent parts would not have been allowed to remain 
in the primeval state of a forest-covered area, unless, of course, 
we assume that some sudden cataclysm had swept the Cheras out 
of existence and allowed those fair regions to be overgrown with 
thick jungle in the interval. Who would ever subscribe to that 
view? Taking all these facts into account we are forced to con- 
clude that Coimbatore District at that time was a forest area 
lying far away from the capital of the Tamil kings and occupied 
by forest tribes, who had to maintain a constant fight with their 
more civilized neighbours. 

Then again Yanci or Karuvur, the ancient Chera capital, 
should satisfy two primary conditions to render any identification 
of its site acceptable, viz., that it shopld stand on the banks of a 
big navigable river by name Porunai or An Porunai and that that 
river should have Musiri, (the modern CrangaSiore), at its mouth. 
The following references culled from the ancient poets all point 
only to one conclusion which goes to strengthen Mr. Kanakasabhai 
Pillai’s identification. Only we shall have to carefully guard 
ourselves against being mystified by the numerous names under 
which the river Periyar appears in the ancient texts. It appears 
as Porunai, An-Porunai, Tan-Porunai, Culliyaru, or Periyaru. 


1 . 


LjGtieB&d GiJgfp&U LjpLL^i 
S(SoQsinsir CfJ?TFg&j>j$ LDfiaarg fi gjgji tii* 


Purmn., S. 381. 
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2. r 90oi/r eQ(U<osr£ir& £0^ir (Lps&i jpimpp 
Qpmr<s<s$ QFjtuii&mrri 063>&/J})iu 
^saarggjeSi r CutrjjsmfB LamrS^uii u<adG>6U* 

— Agam*., S. 93. 

3. ^cSsrCurrijewrBij Ljm^OLimmi 

<$mrQuirqF)L]&Lp Sp^ou^SCi 
utl^gc&it sir p <sSl pscG<suii <$j§p}LCiGLb. 

— Puram., S. 11. 

4. ®6fr<sffiLi& GuSuinrt&p Qsijsmr Gmiftnir £<sOfEi£ 

lusumir <a QSssruvr mrsbr&^Lh 

Qutr&rQgpGl ®j£ gzi sifilGhurr® Qliuu^ld 

GUGfTfElQ&Qg Qp&jS. 

— Agam., S. 149. 

5. £<kQt //T0 j$l!TfE 70 LbQOGOp Gu!T1U(T $) P 

fiiroijyfili'u ifft&L-Ln LjSswrQi itr<sti 

— Puram S. 192. 

6 i$G)jff t grjx$B)ir metffiijsSsou CuiriLiiTi&p 

;!< * jJc * 

Q<sr-ih$nu y > <9 : <sd<£»<sojpi 

Q<5}jiiG?niCi lUffljgjfSsir m&<sxrp%so mnQt— 

— Patwru., S. 28. 

7. «jy0a)9 «-/£)/£> QLIQFjGVpp a J/lSsClL] 
lAQIj^Q&GVp GujJirji) r8(QfBJm'SS)T VL\Gtf)L-<3jgP 

— Patwru S. 43. 

8. Ljm<drLoeSi Gurriuirro f&jflpii pirm 70 

— PaMrru., S. 88. 

The untenability of tRe identification of this major river of 
the West Coast wii^i one of the tributaries of the Kaviri, all for the 
purpose of shifting the location of the ancient Chera capital to 
Karuvur in the Trichinopoly District, is only too patent to need 
any detailed criticism. 

Here I may add that the North-western and the South- 
eastern boundaries of the ancient Aayi kingdom were marked by 
the modern Periyar and the Tampraparni respectively. Both 
these rivers appear then to have gone under the names, Porunai f 
or Tan-Porunai or Culhyaru. The modern name, Tampraparni, 
may be traced*to ancient Tan-Porunai and the river Solen of the 
Greek Geographer to Culliyaru of those days. The term Porunai 
itself, as has been already pointed out in foot-note (1) of page 
66, is a part^of the fuller name An-Ponunai, literally the river that 

r*_' 
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resembles a milch-cow by its perennial supply of milk-like water. 
This poetic name, I am sure, must have been prevalent from the 
earliest times when the pastoral tribes over whom the Aayi kings 
ruled lived in the regions lying between those rivers of the East 
and the West Coast. 



APPENDIX VII. 

Note on Poet Idaikkadar. 

Poet Idaikkadar, like some other poets as Parapar, Kapilar 
and Awaiyar, has the rare distinction of being made to live 
again in much later times and play his part for the admiration 
of a postei'ity which would not allow him to make his exit from 
the stage of life. He appears also to have lived when Kural 
was placed before the Sangam for its approval and to have sung 
a couplet in praise of that work. By the Tables one 
can see that this poet belongs to the eighth generation 
and Kapilar comes between the fourth and the fifth. 
Thus clearly enough full two generations separate them. Still 
we find the author of Tiruvdlavdyudadydr Tir uvilaiyadal^purdnarri 
asserting positively 

1 (ipmmQubti It rsn ld-t L~.LDjg)smiruSlmr (LpQg&jmrihi 

Qpirm 

aiHleosir Q(njtpm QutuifimL-& &?r u-Qm&fr 

Qurm\ 
20 : 1 . 

Probably some who are determined to stand by all literary 
texts of by-gone days may be inclined to create another Kapilar 
to establish this Puranic writer’s veracity. But the difficulties 
which have gathered round the great name of Kapilar can 
scarcely be tided over by a single such creation. We shall have 
to requisition at least two more Kapilars to personate the author 
of Kurincipdttv, in the Ten Idylls — leaving out of account the 
Kurind portions of Aiyinkurununi and Kalitiogai for the pre- 
sent — and of Sivaperumdn Tiruvandddi and the other poems 
appearing in the eleventh TirumuraL Will it be right to give 
‘a local habitation and a name’ to such fictitious authors of the 
works of later days and take them for historic personalities? 
Are we to consider for instance Kapilar too as an immortal like 
Agastya or at least as having lived, more than the ordinary 
mortal span of years, for some centuries? Or are we to open an 
arithmetical series like Kapilar I, Kapilar II, Kapilar III, etc., 
to keep each* name apart to its appropriate historical environ- 
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ment* If the latter alternative is adopted, we shall have to 
create other series likewise for Paranar, Nakklrar, Awaiyar, 
Idaikkadar and others. Is it not particularly significant that 
only the names of some outstanding celebrities of antiquity show 
this decisive tendency to recur in later history, while those of 
their less distinguished brethren are allowed to sleep in peace? 
The easy device of creating a family name to hold in common 
the various members spread thrc-ugliout the centuries is little 
better than a fiction, because w r e know next to nothing about the 
intervening members of such families and hence cannot invest 
these latter with a continuity which even larger groups, social 
or political, do not generally exhibit. To a critic the proper 
course would seem to be to lop off these excrescences as the 
unhealthy creations of hero-worshipping minds which were driven 
by their peculiar temperament and zeal to value the hero more 
than they valued truth. An uncritical public also seems to have 
been the fertile soil in which such literary forgeries throve in 
wild luxuriance and there is hardly any justification for a 
modern scholar -with the weapon of historical criticism in his 
hands to allow these growths to encumber the lair grounds of 
genuine Tamil literature. 



APPENDIX VIII. 


Grammarians on the Significance of the Particles ‘man’ (^sir) 

AND e kol 9 f Q ' Zjisii ) 

The unknown commentator, of Pui'ananilru , one of the 
aeutcst of Tamil commentators, has been led into error re the 
interpretation of A vvaiyar ’s verses quoted in foot-note to p. 153 
simply because he had to follow the flickering light of later gram- 
marians on the use of these little particles by the ancient poets. 
The key of interpretation of the early texts having been lost by 
the lapse of a few centuries of political turmoil, social unrest and 
even religious strife, 1 which the Kalabhra interregnum is answer- 
able for m Tamil history, the grammarians from Tolkappiyar 
downwards have been literally playing fast and loose with those 
tiny particles, consigning some to a meaningless group and assign- 
ing to others individually meanings various, disconnected 
and at times even fanciful. Where a happy intuition had not 
guided them to the right significance they seem to have fallen to 
mere guess-work as the sequel will show. This they could not 
help doing in the absence of a scientific induction based on a 
comparative study of all the available ancient texts m which such 
particles occur. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that a good many Tamil 
scholars who look upon Tolkappiyar as the court of final appeal 
in any interpretation of ancient texts, lexical or grammatical, 
will not be disposed to bring an open mind for the settlement of 
the important question herein raised, themselves being in the 
iron-grip of that grammarian's overshadowing authority. Still 
I have persuaded myself that however much the old school may 
shut its eye to obvious facts and the deductions they justify, at 
least the English-educated section of the Tamil scholars of the 
present day will try to discount mere dogmatism and ex cathedra 
statements of later interpreters and seek to arrive at a conclusion 
by the pursuit of a comparative study of the aucient authors, for 

(3) After a* study of the early Madura coins the Rev. 33. Loventhal 
gives his considered opinion thus. te I should think the whole senes of these 
coins belonged to the 4th, 5th and 6th century AD., that is to the time 
when Buddhism and Brahmanism were fighting together .' 9 — The Corns of 
Tmnevelty, p. 7, * 

* V 
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that alone will lead us to truth. All that I urge here is the 
necessity of applying to the so-called ‘ third Sangam’ works of 
Tamil literature such scientific methods of study and interpreta- 
tion as are now adopted by the Orientalists of the West 
in the interpretation of the Vedic texts. As in the case of 
Sanskrit, in Tamil also, a great gap of time divides the later 
gra mm arians and commentators from the ancient poets and hence 
arises the need of scrutinizing thoroughly and with critical insight 
the deliverances of these latelr writers. 

‘man 9 

Taking first Tolkappiyar’s treatment of “mem* ( L[) »ir) , we 
find him giving three meanings for this particle: (1) 
(condition of being past or past time), (2) (becoming), 

and (3) (importing an ellipsis to be supplied accord- 

ing to circumstances). One would like to know how these multi- 
coloured meanings differing from one another in all the cate- 
gories of time, past, present and future, arose from that simple 
monosyllabic word ‘man’. Not only are they various, they are 
even mutually exclusive. The science of Semantics, which 
occupies itself with a study of the changes in the significance of 
words, feels certain of its results only when the various meanings 
associated with a word in its historical development are connected 
with one another by appropriate bridges erected by logical or 
psychological laws or by perceivable or conceivable historical 
accidents. Tolkappiyar’s three meanings stand without any such 
connection and cannot therefore be held as issuing from one 
primary root-meaning of the particle. On the other hand, they 
seem to be based upon extraneous characteristics arising from the 
different contexts m the sentences m which such a particle 
occurs. * 

Moreover, m their application to some of the texts of the 
ancient poets, these meanings, in spite of their convenient vague- 
ness and generality, are found to fail. Before illustrating this 
fatal want of correspondence between Tolkappiyar’s meanings 
and the early texts, it is necessary to clarify one’s ideas about 
* «g£s«g$/Jb 5 as conceived by Tolkappiyar. Ilampurapar illustrates 
** by * umr® m @llsSt 5 and Daivaceilaiyar byj e 
ufiS <sbfr <sQtu t Gsu Q><ou \ From such illustrations one must 
conclude that wherever u>sSr appears affixed to a r^uqS&sr 

(1) If were taken to mean muchness, it would suit 

some teVts ; but none of the commentators has given that interpretation. 
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(time-less verb, i.e., a noun used as a predicate) it supplies 
or •0i^ L ' n pjpi 'gjj-icis&Q&ire v> and completes the formal 

predication. One can further infer that in cases where ‘mm’ 
is affixed to a verb signifying 1 time (QpiBfilSs o eSefesr) the signi- 
ficance of ‘man’ should be looked for under either jsijiets or 
^^9u9s»a=. If, however, any were to contend that could 

arise even from a man-affixed time-signifying verb, it would really 
amount to making lose its specific force and lead 

further to the absurdity of every predicate with a ‘man’ being 
twisted to give the meaning of ^ izti. It would be, in short, 
obliterating the distinctions which Tolkappiyar himself evidently 
wanted to draw between the various meanings he has assigned. 
Thus according to the orthodox interpretation, the meaning of 
should not be applied to such texts as the following: 

1. isenflfi ® tpii <g&snr uomQesr. 

— Agam., S. 87. 

2 . L&skCa&a) eu&jejrLnir® seirpQljg. 

— Pwram., S. 230. 

On the other hand, it will be quite appropriate for such 
texts as: 

1. tutrmrii Geiissflshr rxsirsgfljp. 

— Agam., S. 341. 

2 . u&Ssd Laiuup; Qetiftfl&i (. d / b ^ sosh . 

— Agum., S. 333. 

3. RiMii Ubek awryS Qprr$ 

* * ldSsoiB pis (2,«ir<2jr. 

— Agam., S. 241. 

The other two meanings being more or less explicit do not 
require any exposition here. Let me now introduce the reader 
to the following texts, which cannot be fairly made to take up 
any of the three meanings specified by Tolkappiyar : 

1. iffi^-esr most earn Quirec 

epQemeu iosar@)«» eurmu.fi Qujlc£(p$. 

— Agam., S. 125. 

2. * * * fildr 

^BfQQsireir Guflm&i Qsituiju 
urrQaassr Lnmr^jb uemansustncri &u.uQu. 

' — Putom,, S. 53. 

3. .sysBrCoesr mshretoLD meireuir tunas 
u>8birQ&(Lp Quern iq.turr (&)(&)& wskQesr. 

v — Agam., S. 203. 
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4. * * jraso 

Gu^Gair LosSr<®f)p " ' 

&-GsnrQtiJ{r(3 Q&So gp/ Lash tQ&jriiu Qu$(o63r. 

—Agam., S. 255. 

5. * **’ * (Bfk^SOJ 

fr/Bujfr mLouS) esnuirskp ©/^(Sj^Oio/r© 

Q&(k Gpi /LDS3r(3(g) Old^o^old L/GOiius&r, 

— Agam.y S. 330. 

6. *9fflu>$T LAGB>Lp&&Gm <35 Jgj Q& GOoff* IT 

si/0©? 3 /r/T0^ jjyi muLS<osr LDZzr(S{5V). 

Agam S. 387. 

In all these cases, the mow-affixed verbs being in the future 
and referring decisively only to future events the meaning of 
1S clearl y inapplicable. Nor can we say that these 
time-signifying verbs can express consistently with 

the specific meaning of cgfri&th before laid down. And in none 
of these cases can ^$i3<ss>& be brought in as there is no ellipsis 
to be supplied in any of them. Thus one and all the texts quoted 
above refuse being coaxed to take up any of the three meanings 
of Tolkappiyar, simply because these have diverged a good deal 
from the idea the ancient poets wanted to convey by the use of 
this particular particle. 

A comparative study of the verbs with the mow-affix opens 
however a new and fruitful way of interpretation. In the texts 
of the ancient poets ‘man’ served to express ‘ certainty 7 . It added 
emphasis to a predication. It appears with both time-signifying 
and time-less verbs in all tenses and persons and modifies the 
predicates to which it is attached as an adverbial adjunct meaning 
certainly, surely, positively, emphatically. 1 That ‘mam y is a 
particle expressing certainty can also be clearly established from 
its connection with the verbal root man, to exist or persist to 
exist. Existence being the most authentic standard to measure 
certainty ‘man 9 naturally seems to have come to express the new 
idea. , Even in the verbal form it has begun to show signs of this 
change of meaning. 

Take the following line of Kapilar from a Pnranmiiru 
stanza : 

lUirQ'otsr^ utfl&soiftr Losir sgr LCii^ssssr g$?(§(u ' 1 

(1) I am glad to find that I have been forestalled m this view by Dr. 
Pope. He expounds ‘man’ as a particle of emphasis. Tide ‘man 9 in the 
index to his Edition of Kwral. 
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Here the relative participle L r>di gpui imports not existence 
but certainty . Kapilar should be here understood as saying “I 
am certainly an antanan” and not “I am an existing anta^an” 
which makes little sense. Following the verbal ‘man* expressing 
‘certainty’, the adverbial particle ‘man’ also conveys an identical 
significance of emphasis. I may also state in this connection that 
‘man’ does not differ at all in meaning from ‘mania’ (ucmp) 
to which Tolkappiyar assigns this force of emphasis or certainty. 

He calls it Gpppih. Though Tolkappiyar tries to draw a dis- 
tinction between ‘man’ and ‘ Manra ’, in the usage of the early 
poets they differ only in quantity and not in meaning. Both 
import certainty. 

Examples of ‘manra’. 

1 . sssArL^esrdr ub®srp Q&rrir&Qtsiim smrGmr 

Puiam., S. 261. 

2 . Q&osrQqyfm LodrpQii jpi&tp (S mjirGevr. 

Agam., S. 48. 

3. JD/p&iFlGOmr Lamp p(rQ<s$r 

* usssriSl (TjpCJtu. 

Puiam S. 336. 

4. Gis/rpG^ir LD^rpiSsir usto&Gu/i' /§«3rO<gi)®. 

Puram S. 26. 

5. LjGtiQetiG&r LcrrSsoiLi L&szrfijp LodrpLCLQ 

ffls&rjpiSsasru 

— Agcm S. 367. 

Examples of ‘man’. 

1 . SSGajfrdr QujSmgp &pi%<sBmjpi LosbrQi&r. 

, — Puiam S. 75. 

2. <sua)stfzjo 6sfl(&ficorr 

LoiS^BlGjrfr Qsuek^jisfru QufBQesr. 

—Agam., S. 8. 

3. * ** * &trm<gF} 

Q^sJrCpgp/r Lb<QsrQ®rr&fr <s90&&p GuirnriQes. 

— Agam., S. 387. 

4. Q&£oeom LbQififitsp Q&tuaL*.. gw$toL~tumijbW> 

* % — Agam. ? S. 376. 

5. GLukGso Qajm(Lpm Gisfr&Q 

Lb®srQ<osrG*r (5&i~&~uQuujii ik QpnGiGfr. 

—Agam., S, 248. 


* *% 
C— 31 
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In these verses the particles ‘manga,’ and ‘man’ are both 
adverbial adjuncts (j§)s»i_ •fQ.sw) denoting certainty and add 
emphasis and nothing else to the sense of the verbs to which 
they are attached. The one being a dissyllable and the other a 
monosyllable does not at all affect their significance. Take again 
the following lines: — 

grto&Qs aeoiks pQFjQin pirQssr 
Qpp ffl/aar sroii i&mQssr Gesrjpi 
iBek^oir t&drp QeuiQp ti9&SQiu 
(Sisafr jr/rQjriBeSr (tppjS 
eu/riitLoig-jg j£ur&$ ripikQ$esr i®n(o«n-. 

— Puram., S. 298., 

Here the particles ‘man’ and ‘numra’ are used with verbs 
in connection with one and the same person and to import the 
same meaning in exactly identical circumstances. In the face 
of this stanza how can any one say that these words differ in 
meaning? In fact, such differences have not been found in these 
particles; they have been only read into them. 

If the reader now tries to apply the meaning suggested here 
to all the early texts where ‘man’ and ‘ manra ’ appear affixed to 
the predicates, he will find how appropriately it suits the contexts 
and how fully it brings out their meaning. Let me hope that 
this explication will save future expounders of these anci ent 
poems from the trouble of stretching their texts on the Procrus- 
tean bed of this particular Sutra of Tolkappiyar or of b eing 
forced to take refuge in the later canon that ‘mam,’ is a meaning- 
less particle. However much the poems of later Tamil literature 
are filled with such particles, mere dead shells without the living 
organism of a meaning inside, the te*ts of the old poets do not 
allow me to ascribe meaninglessness so lightly to t Vi r words. If 
we have not understood their meanings, we have to patiently try 
our best till light dawns on us and not to hasten to bury thAm in 
the grave of expletives conveniently dug and kept ready by the 
grammarians. 

‘KoV (Qas/rffi)) 

Turning to the partiele ‘kal’ we find that Tolkappiyar ’s 
explanation of the term as ‘doubt’ is but an attempt at an 
approximate signification and does not help us to correctly inter- 
pret many of the ancient texts. No doubt, it seems to hold good 
in some instances; but the number of eases to which it does not 
apply is so large that a re-examination of its correctness and 
applicability to the early texts is imperatively called /or. 
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So far from supporting Tolkappiyar’s meaning a compara- 
tive study of tlie feol-affixed verbs supports the conclusion that 
in the language of the early poets ‘Ttol’ invariably discharged 
the grammatical function of a question in a sentence. It is a 
mere question-mark, a syntactical form which has dropped out 
of later Tamil, 

Before offering my proofs for this, I shall, for clearness’ sake, 
arrange the various types of questions occurring in early litera- 
ture under certain well-defined classes based on the psychological 
characteristic or background from which all of them proceed. 
This is all the more necessary since Tolkappiyar himself has 
assigned a psychological meaning to ‘TcoV as ‘doubt’. It rests 
with the reader then to apply Tolkappiyar’s Sutra to the various 
classified instances and see whether it applies to all or any of 
them or breaks down in the process. The sentences with the ~kol- 
affixed verbs may be distributed under four distinct classes of 
questions, which proceed from and correspond to the four mental 
states of the questioner. They are: — 

I. Questions craving for information where the ques- 
tioner’s state of mind is not one of doubt but a blank, a tabula 
rasa. Here the speaker merely seeks for information about 
matters of which he or she knows nothing or holds no opinion, 
e.g., 

1 . eresiQ&iupirshi QsirioCoeoir <s8°oQ p/rp pssr ? 

— KurinciMali, S. 24. 

2. erQ^)ii LOSsrfOdS/T SeuGefresr eQ^iuLfp 

Q pmQieo)® eSssreijui * * QteQi perns. 

— Purarn., S. 342. 

3. (U/r/BOKi 1 Q&tuewr /eiQsirei? 

* — Nar., S. 51. 

4 . Qusirqg&SQpiA iuirssiir®mritie pssr&rQsireo ? 

—Nar., S. 110. 

II. Questions whereby the questioner seeks to resolve 
certain doubts in his or her mind regarding opinions, beliefs, 
judgments, conduct, etc., e.g., 

1. uirrmr^mrth euem(BQ<sirmr u-esrOsireo ? 
euasafty-Gsr LDiretar^emib LoS^iessrOsirem u.irm’Qsreo ? 

— Amhuru., S. 90. 

2. n-em®Q&<r eceir jpiQ&irei) uJT^iQsreo LopQpesr. 

% —Nar., S. 122. 
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3. 


fSsBu QuibQst (StirBiUSOEJ 
$0uirp utLu. 

— Agwm.t S. 52. 


4. an-jpms? Q&rSoQeor Gn-psc® QsrrSoQscm. 

— Agam^ S. 198. 

III. Questions whereby the questioner desires to secure 
confirmation of Ms own views already arrived at in his mind. 
Here the questioner, so far from expressing a doubt, must be con- 
sidered to have come to a conclusion in his own mind, affirmative 
or negative as the case may be, and only tries to enforce it by 
means of a question. Such questions are expected to elicit either 
affirmative or negative answers according to circumstances. 

(a) Questions conveying the affirmative conclusions of 
the questioner and seeking confirmation by affirmative answers, 

1* pimpiy/w QsTu.rr*&/ g )u9sir gurG^/jit 

Gumuuut— Sjpipp Qsusftfl inm&stou- 
Qmfr(k>Qson jgnGsar 

* * uSsm ftdtigpnGir ? 

— Puram S. 343. 

2. * * Grtmurr QsiiGp 

* * * * 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


$j<8ti!El&$S$ QgU&tGgUGO <sQu.$cO®»IJU 
gQ&qi&^lgSso ajrrfimu. ^Sa^ikQsfr QgogstGgu. 

—Nar., S. 305. 

Q&iQsiT Gl7GB>piLJfb p&kT <5ani £toLD 

G&LL(&jfi$rr Q&iTGoQsosifrs s ^ q^Oldgst Qgst^G^f» 

r — Agam S. 63. 

+&l<ksp sssrsifiQsr <s$ssibu.j$) ? «* 

— MamtaMaU, S. 25. 


<a/.rsrraS&rdS ss/BiutS GvfldrQgpQ 
Guni9ojrj y QsmsoGeor % * 

* ^)sysrr unTimiAS a<SG<m ? 

~Nar. } S. 205, 


tora/zr jnrQp ldtsvit jtitG^ 

* * * * 

«r 

<s9<5oii£l(3 QuqFjiAmb Gurrei) 

Q&.TGOGtieum ufifeomp uurQsu ? 

—PutaM., S. 273. 
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(6) Questions conveying -the negative conclusions of the 
questioner and seeking confirmation by negative answers. 

The positive psychological states mentioned in class III 
(u) and (6) and the blank state of class I, preclude doubt of any 
sort on the part of the speaker, e.g, 9 

1* Q&!rmrL~ &&>(, stirr (sSerrsmL 

iu®flQ<g[r pfrQsxr ujfT^hrQsmQ Q&rr<&QG0rr 

Qu(7F)Qp pPrmQsr inn 8uj Qgulek&Qs ? 

— Puram^ S. 243. 

2 . umru^rS uJir (£irQufr p lil^t SpiSir uapQ&trQ®on' ? 

* * * 

&mTL-.f8 ujirGjBoirQuir p &!T&8pGuG&T uhpQ&frQebtr ? 

— KurinciMaM, S. 3. 

3. L&mtp'gp'sifl LDpihp 8j)mr& 

Q&rr<5ti(o<3V{r Q/y(6j(2<5F ^uLjdssr 
* * * * 

Q&fSQpfrt^ Qpm s/rpeSl 

lUjSGUfoTjir GflSfT jS&QpLC L/GtiaQtJLi /Sfewr/5 - Qp ? 

— Agam., S. 225. 

4. ^Oar/r© jnajiO(Si/0 tii-7 isba/sznj tzn l~8sw 

SiriiGpir (7t)<sfnrQjsirec Gpir^l ? 

—Nar.j S. 225. 

5 . * * Qftt&LDT 

pmmrB (UGtiobrQ&n Q<sc&irm'fB tuscsiiQ %rr<k ? 

— Puram., S. 206. 

IV. Merely formal^ or rhetorical questions whereby the 
questioner, in moments of heightened feelings such as surprise, 
grief, fear, etc., allows his language to find vent in the form of 
a question and thug gives the most effective expression to the then 
dominant psychic mood. These are questions only in form but 
really come very near to interjections or exclamations, e.g 

1. ^joirS^s iBrnri—ti) tuirm^mr u~®frmQj;rr<so 
* * * 

UGtiHirrr ®mTL„sm LD^^jGiufrGssr ? 

n — Puram,, S. 234. 

2 . Qmim/g ajirmr®mm Q&rr<kG<sti(r 

Qr*sm&p oS'Ctoim QwnQm ? 

S. 235. 
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3. eraargaj svjpQsr qrpQm QfBsssrsssPir 

* * # 

GmxGg&ireo Qpui9$$u utkssnseo gpnQjr ? 

— Puram., S. 351. 

4*. 3?To3T@a/^7 QSiT^Qm 

* # *4e * 

eBSssrfftBeo inirSm i9a&ftuu 
QmT^mfk Qmisti (Lpqjjsm loitQ^t ? 

— Pu?am., S. 347. 

5 . €rmm L&smQ&rrso QptrijS ? 

— Jfar., S. 94. 

Applying Tolkappiyar’s dictum re hoi for the interpreta- 
tion of the various foregoing iW-affixed verbs, it seems to serve 
only inj a limited number of instances falling under class II. The 
idea of doubt cannot be imported into the texts in the other 
classes without detriment to their plain and natural meanings. Reali- 
sing this difficulty Pavanandi supplemented Tolkappiyar’s meaning 
by grafting an expletive function too on hoi. I need scarcely 
point out that this wonderful meaning of Meaninglessness 9 coined 
by the later grammarian to cut the gordion knot presented by 
the ancient texts is only a confession of impotence on Pavanandi ’s 
part to reach the idea of the early poets in the use of ‘KoP. 

Still allowing that grammarian the benefit of his new device, it 

will help him only in some cases under classes I, IY and III (a) 9 
where other interrogative words 1 in the sentence will convey the 
intended meaning, with hoi itself expunged as a meaning- 
less particle. In sentences where only hoi appears with- 

out other interrogative words, they will be turned into 
assertive predications by thus depriving hoi of its inter- 
rogative function. These manipulations however hardly count 

when we come to the tough eases coming under class 
III (&). In fact, these supply the inslcmtia crucis to test 
the validity of the theory of the Tamil grammarians and of the 
rival hypothesis herein suggested. Taking eke examples 2, 3 and 4 
in this class, in all of them the speaker clearly conveys a negative 
proposition and this can never be effected by construing hoi 
either in the light of Toikappiyar ? s dictum of doubt or with 

(1) The phenomena of double interrogation, as double demonstratives 
and double vocatives, etc., have not been treated at all in Tamil grammar. 
I refrain from entering into this question in detail here, for even without 
propounding this new theory, the interrogative character of the word Jcol 
can be fu% established, # 
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Pavanandi’s meaning of ‘meaninglessness’. Unless we invest hoi 
with an interrogative function, the affirmative character of the pre- 
dication must remain and thus convey the very opposite of the 
meaning intended by the speaker. It will be noted that in these 
cases the speaker enforces the following negative conclusions as : 

ut—IFir, aarsGsesr, G&sG&tl, @£)nihQpnifisoir 
and how can this magical transformation of affirmative predicates 
like 

ui—irSp&ir, Ssr&QjbQueisr, Q&& goui, 

be accomplished without assigning an interrogative function 
to hoi? When we know that even an assertive sentence 
may become an interrogatory by the peculiar intonation of the 
speaker — a device beyond the scope of the written language — 
cases where the interrogative sentences should import the very 
opposite of their predication need cause little difficulty. 

In short, if the grammarians had laid down a rule stating 
the interrogative function of hoi it would have covered all 
the instances occurring in early literature. Overlooking this 
fundamental grammatical function, they appear to have gone a 
little into Psychology and have created an imaginary meaning 
for the term hoi. The tabulation of the different types of 
questions hereabove presented to the reader is enough to show 
how many and diverse are the psychological attitudes of the 
speaker which drive him to couch his language in an interro- 
gation. The interpreter of the literary texts is of course bound 
to read aright the particular psychological state of the ques- 
tioner’s mind for a correct elucidation of the texts. But a gram- 
marian need not entangle himself in such psychological analyses 
and puzzles and thus miss fcis plain duty of defining the function 
and form of a word in the sentence in which it occurs. This 

in 

perfunctory excursion into Psychology has in fact made the 
labours of the commentators of the literary works more difficult 
and arduous. In illustration, I shall transcribe here a few verses 
from ‘ sst/r (ajtjaa/jfl ’ in Cil appadih dram (19 -51-59) and the 
relevant portions of Adiyarkkunallar’s commentary thereon: 

“Ou®bt^0 (LpetarQQsireo Qumrvp .0 (LpmrQQsmk 

$ * * * * 

Qp\Lmi(ip (tfiemQQsrreo Q^iueuQp (Lp®k(&Q sired? 

The commentary runs thus: 

Glstreo — ggiuii (In the face of Tolkappiyar’s dict um 

the commentator could not do anything else. As a grammarian 
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he does not probe into the exact significance of hoi; but such 
an omission does not prevent him from correctly expounding the 
lines, guided by the true instincts of a literary man). The com- 
mentary continues: u 3n.:Tpp eufrermso srsar QsirQgtsSk trp pet/jpi 
Q&iupeiirjD Q&rredQ'Sirtq.uj uiesresrggiiemi—uj ^assn-L-Qeciekggii uss 
Bi—pjpu Qumri^.0iii &ir&rGl(ir?0Ui QpiueuQp (LpmrQi—ir ? u.em 
i—iruS&r jj£)6>jeui8iuirtuii tSlpeu/rgi ; ^peoireo ^tk&sQtuebrqr? 
Qeirehs.” 

It is unnecessary to inquire here why Adiyarkkunallar him- 
self should not have felt the clear contradiction between his almost 
mechanical reproduction of Tolkappiyar’s meaning ‘Qa,rs^-ggtu^h , 
and the ascription of a negative proposition to the heroine by 
himself in the closing lines of his commentary. The commenta- 
tor of Purananuru too follows the same method in expounding 
Awaiyar’s line: 

^§)s3rj3/d> usremefo uirt^m^r mpQsirei. 
and while giving the meaning in an affirmative proposition he in- 
consequentially adds * Qasn in — ggiu/.o ’ in his appended note. So 
heavy lies the hand of the master on these commentators! As a 
matter of fact the commentator of Purananuru, in his interpre- 
tation, follows Pavanandi and takes hoi as an expletive. 

In the light of this detailed study, the knot presented by 
the line of the poetess quoted above need not be eut at all by the 
sharp sword of the grammarian but can be untied quite naturally 
and so fittingly as to harmonize with the historical necessities 
brought to light in the Synchronistic Tables. I shall wind up 
my remarks by inviting attention to the distinction that should 
be kept in mind about the two meanings that have been assigned 
here. The meaning of mm falls under what Dr. Jesperson calls the 
notional category while that of hoi is merely syntactical. The 
former may be traced regularly to its origin in the verbal root 
man whereas hoi, at present, cannot be so traced. Its relation 
with the verbal root hoi is not at all clear and so the origin 
of this question-mark remains a subject for further investigation. 
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Note on the Elephant-marked Coins op Madura. 

Rev. E. Loventhal in his work, The Coins of Tinnevelly, after 
referring to the existence of two distinct Pandya dynasties, one 
of Korkai and the other of Madura, observes: “Both the chief 
lines had the elephant and the battle-axe as their royal marks, 
probably because they were closely related to each other.” Early 
Tamil literature furnishes the most direct testimony on the rela- 
tion of the two lines of the Paiidiya kings shrewdly arrived at 
by the reverend gentleman from the valuation of numismatic 
evidence before him. It confirms his conclusion that the two 
lines belonged to one family having their original seat at Korkai. 
In course of time the coin gets an additional fish-mark and Mr. 
Loventhal suggests that the elephant and fish-marks symbolize 
the Buddhistic and the Vaishnavite character of the religious 
persuasion of the then Pandiya kings. Whatever may be the 
significance of the fish, 1 am inclined to hold that the b-attle-axe 
was the original emblem of the Korkai rulers and that the elephant- 
mark should have been added later on after the conquest of the 
Aayi country by Pasumpun-Pandiyan. It is not at all improb- 
able that the Aayi rulers themselves may have had the elephant- 
mark as their royal emblem. The Travaneore royal house, which 
now rules over the greater part of the ancient Aayi country, has 
still the elephant-mark in its crests, with a conch (a symbol of 
Vi§nu) placed between and underneath the uplifted trunks of 
the animals. As to the Aayi kings, it is quite appropriate that 
they should have * assumed this particular elephant-emblem, 
themselves being the rulers of an extensive mountain region; and 
the probability of the truth of such an assumption is all the greater 
if we bring m also the literary evidence bearing on this question. 
Many are the references m the earliest Tamil poems to the strik- 
ingly lavish gifts of elephants bestowed on the poets by the Aayi 
kings in a manner quite char acteris Lie of their line. Umparkadu, 
the elephant forest, belonged to them at first and came to be 
annexed to the rt Chera dominions later on. Two verses may be 
quoted here about the elephant-gifts of the Aayi kings: 

f?j(GrF}<9r%t3fru LorrubSsos 3 

tga ujmriq-sr <s$r®Qurr trmrmr 

C— 32 
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$QirGi/<so/r& Spp iurr3&nBp &sr<8$sifrjgi 
taurrm iS&kuGO (g)@ 

Qpfr0€vifii «0a/£$ a 9&h<Bu 
* Qu^Qbj&t QerrssrsSp iSlsmLpujrr Lb&srQ&r. 

— Puram S. 129. 

efihsrr/ih(2yj>GRffl& Q&irQtiy, <gsjpjytu iSeir^L 1 
ip.errth&lty 0^^0000 up$> ^ulQistr 
$dr jgrfSar LD&oiLjLO urrty. o/0/y/r<2? 

QdrQp&fk xireufT <8ufc'g}$ uu&fipp 
GU6mmr<k furrSssr QtumrestiFlp Q&mEj&iri 
0t-d5L- (d^itlLl^iu <g$fr<shrmpfB 
p&ouQutuirp $£.l^ (dguS^uiI UffdQ&J. 

Puram., S. 130. 

These facts fairly make it more than probable that the ele- 
phant-mark m the Madura com symbolises Pasumpun-Pandiyan ? s 
conquest of the Aayi kingdom. I think such a turning political 
event as this is more likely to be commemorated in contemporary 
coinage than the religious persuasion of a king or kings which in 
fact came to assume importance only after the lapse of four or 
five centuries from that early date. 
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Note on the Aryas and ‘Vadapulam*. 

The tendency o£ the human mind to ascribe its own thoughts 
and feelings to its surrounding objects is a common enough 
phenomenon and in the matter of reading the ancient history of 
a country a like tendency impels most of us to project into it 
our own modes of thought and life and thereby to invert the 
events from their true historical setting. As an instance of the 
creation of such false historical perspectives, Dr. A. Berriedale 
Keith in his work on Buddhist Philosophy draws pointed attention 
to how the advanced idealistic conceptions of the later Mahayana 
system were read back into the earlier Buddhism of the days of 
its founder. In Tamil literature too this unconscious inversion 
has been going on for a long time. Conceptions borrowed from 
such late works as Cilappadikaram and M animekalai are generally 
read back into the poems of the earliest poets with the result that 
a false picture of the early times is created and believed in. Take 
for instance the following lines of Paranar: 

J^ifhu iroopp prr&Qu Qutft<o®&<£ 

Qprris&jp)(ipl$ir Gvi—GUGSiir sumrij(^<^lp Quit fS 
Q®j(G7j&6trr Q<sufc u i3mfl<£G<£{r6&r 

% — Agam., S. 396. 

m 

This being one of the earliest references to the Aryans in 
the group of works we are considering, it must have formed the 
starting point from which Ilanko Adigal passed on to the Aryan 
kings of North India and the Himalayas. As an episode in an 
epic poem it may be allowed ; but as an incident in sober history 
it does not deserve serious notice. Paranar ’s lines should be inter- 
preted strictly as referring to Neduncheralatan’s victories over 
certain Andhra kings of his time who ruled over territories lying 
just to the nortli of his kingdom, also should be taken 

as referring to the northern-half of the Western Ghats, known then 
as Elilmalai. We should not import into these lines meanings 
historically improbable for that > period. Let us take another 
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couplet: 

sQGdsffmr® <&}jp}Lht9dr euSo<s£j£gpu LjpiB$sfr 
ujfnfhuir umu.u9 

— Agam S. 336. 

The name 1 Ary as 5 here also refers not to the Aryans of 
North India, but the Aryans nearer home who lived in ‘Ariaca’ or 
Arya-agam lying beyond the northern border of Tamilagam. It 
was then known as i <suL-.Lj<rtm also as in the following lines: 
&UL-Lj<oO ld okmrr ®jrrL~ <siiL~-.<3))(&jffil<£ 

^fsir(0s) Q<sini>Qurr (fhuQpir GUQgB 

— Puram.y S. 52. 

Again in interpreting the name unless there 

is a clear reference to the Himalayas, the name must be strictly 
construed as referring to the northern-half of the Western Ghats, 
beyond the Coimbatore gap. Let us take these verses : 

Q f &siru®JGl]<&Jg) (Lpp^lUL^mrQ 
<svu.(^drpp^i^ Pirfipopfr^. 

— Purcrn,, S. 380. 


0OD/fi(zjm Qu(fF}!hjgitt>p ujiBrnw LairtijSl 
f8UL~U$80U Quiu IT 063)61/ tUfTuSl <5$<mL-\U Jg) 

Q&rrtft /vs5T@lL©u uiq-Qgvt. 

— Puram S. 67. 

The reference to sandal-wood in the first verse and the poetic 
description of the intervening Chola country in the second render 
the identification of 'ajL^c^mpuz' and ‘a/^jo&o 5 as fililmalai 
quite certain and indisputable. 

Thus in the interpretation of tfiis earliest stratum of Ta mil 
literature we should be on our guard not &> import ideas bor- 
rowed from later literature which would not fit into it. 



APPENDIX XL 

Numismatic Evidence re the Dark Period in Tamil History 
(4th to 6th Centuries A. D,). 

A comparative study of the Pandiya coins of the early 
centuries of the 'Christian era has led Kev. E. Loventhal to lay 
down that the coins of the later centuries show considerable 
debasement. Suggesting that this must have been due to some 
internal trouble or war, he writes: “I should think the whole 
series of these coins belonged to the 4th, 5th and 6th century 
A.D., that is the time when Buddhism and Brahmanism were 
fighting together.” T am, however, inclined to hold that this 
debasement of coinage should be ascribed more to the political 
disturbances then prevailing than to any religious cause. The 
fact is incontestable that from a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years from the close of the period of the Synchronistic 
Tables, Le from 300 or 350 A.D., to the beginning of the seventh 
century there stretches a period of three centuries, whose dark- 
ness there is hardly any means of dispelling by our appeal to 
Tamil literature. The thread of continuous literary develop- 
ment too seems to have snapped with the abrupt close of the 
dynastic annals arranged and discussed in these Tables. This 
breach of continuity in the political and literary life of the 
Tamil people must be attributed to the disturbances to which 
the once isolated Tamil kingdoms were subjected by the incur- 
sions of the growing Pallava power of the North. The loss of 
independence or at least the necessity of constantly maintaining 
a fight w T ith a northern rival must naturally have led to the 
debasement of the coins in the centuries noted, to which Mr. 
Loventhal bears valuable testimony. 



APPENDIX XII 

Prop. W. P. Clifford on the Authority of Traditions. 

Venerable as the Sangam tradition is in the Tamil land, first 
put into shape by the commentator on Kalaviyal and then sedu- 
lously propagated by later commentators, we have to examine 
it closely and satisfy ourselves first about its authenticity and 
secondly about its evidentiary value for purposes of history. 

Prof. W. P. Clifford in his paper on the Ethics of Belief 
emphasizes the necessity of basing belief on a thorough examina- 
tion of its grounds. And this he claims, be it noted, even for 
traditions more fundamental and hoary than the tradition we 
have in respect of the Tamil Sangam. In page 199 of his Lectures 
and Essays, Vol II, he writes: 

“What shall we say of that authority more venerable and 
august than any individual witness, the time-honoured tradition 
of the human race? An atmosphere of beliefs and conceptions 
has been formed by the labours and struggles of our forefathers 
which enables us to breathe amid the various and complex cir- 
cumstances of our life. It is around and about us and within 
us ; we cannot think except in the forms and processes of thought 
which it supplies. Is it possible to doubt and to test it? and if 
possible, is it right? 

“"We shall find reason to answer that it is not only possible 
and right but our bounden duty ; that Jfche main purpose of tradi- 
tion itself is to supply us with the means of asking questions, 
of testing and inquiring into things ; that if %e misuse it and 
take it as a collection of cut and dried statements to be accepted 
without further inquiry, we are not only injuring ourselves here, 
but by refusing to do our part towards the building up of the 
fabric which shall be inherited by our children, we are tending 
to cut off ourselves and our race from the human line.” 

If according to the exhortations of this thinker even the tradi- 
tions that have become the very breath of our nostrils should be 
subjected to scrutiny, the necessity of the Sangam tradition, which 
after all is a mere concoction of a literary coterie, being carefully 
and critically examined goes without saying. 



APPENDIX XIII. 

Note on Twuvalluvamalai. 

To Kural, the great ethico-politieal treatise of TiruvaJJuvar, 
is generally appended in its praise a small work of fifty-three 
stanzas in venpa metre from the pen of an unknown author. Sup- 
pressing his own name, the real composer of this poetic pendant has 
chosen to pass it off as the joint-product of the various members of 
the third Tamil Academy of Madura. Probably fired with - an un- 
bounded admiration for Kural, the writer may have thought that 
without this bunch of certificates from the whole Sangam con- 
clave the excellencies of that great work could not be well and 
truly appreciated by posterity or it may be that, consigning the 
Sangam celebrities to their proper niches, he wanted to place 
Tiruvajluvar on a higher pedestal of his own. Whatever be the 
motive of the plan and however genuine it may have appeared 
to an uncritical public, it cannot any longer pass muster in the 
roll-call of the genuine works of Tamil Literature. The Synchro- 
nistic Tables, it is evident, bear hard upon this spurious work. In 
the light of their facts and their arrangement one cannot resist the 
conclusion that the account contained in Tirwvalluvumalai is 
wholly faked and historically of no value. Even as a 
pure literary production, it is so surcharged with the most fulsome 
flattery with hardly any ray of critical insight to redeem its 
verses that one would be justified in severing its connection with the 
great classic of Tiruvajluvar. The merits of that masterpiece are 
admittedly such as not to require this unequal prop. 

It is a task of* mere supererogation to analyse the contents of 
this work at any length and lay bare the impossibilities and im- 
probabilities it bristles with. A few significant points bearing on 
its authenticity may, however, be noted here. The first three 
stanzas stand ascribed to the unembodied Spirit j, to 

Sarasvati and to Iraiyanar the supreme Lord or God. None in 
these days will be disposed to seek for authors in such a divine 
assemblage as this. The human authorship of these pieces, however, 
peeps out of the last line of the stanza assigned to the Spirit, viz., 
"erek Q&ired." Further, the use, in this stanza, of the 

word ‘(u/rssw/r’ in the sense of beauty — a very late phenomenon 
in Tamil Semantics — appears wholly incongruous to the Sangam 
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age and makes the mysterious spirit quite up-to-date to suit the 
present-day conditions of the Tamil language. Assuming at any 
rate that these three stanzas may have been interpolated into a 
genuine poem on religious motives at a later stage and that their 
presence should not affect the validity of the rest of the 
work, one has still to wonder by what mysterious agency could the 
verses of authors separated from one another by centuries be 
brought into one work. It is clear that the unknown author has 
manipulated with the names of the poets belonging to almost all the 
generations in the Tables and has made them indite verses in praise 
of one and the same work and m one and the same metric style. 
What is still more remarkable, he has brought into this company 
a very large number of much later poets such as Bharatam-padiya 
Perundevanar, Kavisagara-Perundevanar, Cirumedaviyar, Kula- 
patmayanar, etc. The medley thus created could be justified only 
on Such assumptions as these : that the Academy was a continuing 
living institution throughout some centuries, that Rural was sub- 
mitted to that body during Nanveruttalaiyar's time, about the 
second generation, and that ail those poets who later on composed 
stanzas m its praise did so not as Nanveruttalaiyar ’s contemporaries 
but as mere slavish imitators of an ancient model traditionally 
handed down to them. If such were the case, this modest work 
of 53 stanzas should be considered like Homer or the Mahabha- 
mta, a miniature epic of growth! 

My only excuse for going into this length of criticism is the 
amazing seriousness with which such spurious compositions are 
treated in our current histories of literature. 



APPENDIX XIV. 

Note on the name ‘Tirumurugarruppadai’. 

The very name ‘Tirumurugarruppadai’ proclaims its late 
origin involving as it does a new turn in the use of the phrase 
jfyfijpiuumL- and quite a departure from the linguistic 

practice' of the early poets. To these latter the phrase stood for a 
species of literary composition wherein the poet points out a 
way to be pursued by certain individuals addressed by him, for 
gaining their particular objects. Thus Quit^jtit pj&uuenu., 
urrgm) pjpiuuGBiL- (both major and minor), and jrrr pjpiuusmu. 
(otherwise known as Malaipadulcatam) all signified compositions 
wherein Ihe Porunar, Panar and Kiittar are each directed to pursue 
certain paths to attain certain ends of theirs. Inter- 
preted according to this time-honoured literary usage 
‘ Tirumurugarruppadai ’ shouLd denote a composition by ? 
which the poet directs Tirumurugan to follow a certain path to 
compass some of his ends. But that evidently is not the idea 
of this late poet, as the work itself shows. Here he is seen to direct 
the devotee to reach Murugan in his various shrines, worship him 
and thereby get salvation. This undoubtedly involves a departure 
from the established literary usage — a departure which none of the 
old poets would have perpetrated. To strengthen my contention I 
shall refer the reader to the use of this identical phrase by an old 
poetess, Veri-padiya-Kamakkaumyar, in the line : 

“ (LpQij&irpjniu u&pp <sy(riFjQ&(Lp /sGta/rgrr.” 

% Agam } S. 22. 

Here the phrase means, as it should, that God Murugan had 
been brought to the heroine’s home for worship. The transitive 
verb u Qpp and the verbal noun derived from it u<sm-. appear- 
ing in the compounds ^pj) an( l ^pj) were 

always used then with their grammatical objects. The names of 
all the old Arruppadai poems fall m line with this early usage. 
But in Ttmmumgdrruppadai, this usage has been wholly departed 
from and a new extension effected. Probably this may b$ a sign of 
growth of thought and facility m the use of the linguistic instru- 
ment but that means the lapse of an appreciable time for it to come 
to pass. 

G — 83 



APPENDIX XV. 

The Age op Tolkappiyam. 

In the cloistered world of Tamil learning, the age of Tolkap- 
piyam stands to this day an insoluble problem. Not that the prob- 
lem itself is really insoluble, but it has been made to appear so by 
powerful influences, racial, religious, literary, and even sentimental, 
which have gathered round this particular work and thrown up 
such entrenchments as cannot be carried by mere literary men. 
Tradition and dogmatic opinion have been responsible for the 
widely-entertained belief that Tolkappiyam alone of the existing 
works in Tamil belongs to an anterior stratum, the so-called 
‘Second Sangam Literature ’, and that it is far too much older than 
Puvandnuru, Agananu.ru, etc., which are relegated to a special class, 
the ‘Third Sangam Classics’. This rooted conviction has been further 
stiffened by the writings of some of the learned commentators of 
Tolkappiyam, who, despising the use of centuries for measuring 
the age of this unique work, have launched into sons and ulis instead 
— an uh of course taking m that vast stretch of time which inter- 
venes between the creation of a cosmos and its destruction. 
Even such practically inconceivable periods of time as are dealt with 
by the Geologists dwindle into insignificance before the actual 
time-measure adopted by these authors m settling a problem in 
Tamil literary history ! Such a thoroughly unscientific attitude and 
procedure are possible only in a field of study self-centred and 
stagnant and absolutely cut off from- the vitalizing currents of 
modern thought and modern methods. 

Taking Tolkdppvymi out of this privileged position and sub- 
jecting it as any other work to a critical examination from every 
point of view open to a linguist, a literary man or a historian, one 
will find that its transcendent antiquity is a pure myth and that 
its relative age m Tamil literary history can easily be settled. 
The assigning of this work absolutely to a particular century may 
not be feasible at present, for its composition quite probably falls 
within the dark period of Tamil history just preceding the advent 
of the Religious, epoch; but to fix its age relatively' to some of the 
third Sangam works, such as Purandnuru, etc., is, it seems to me, 
not at all difficult. The linguistic evidence I have thus far gathered 
in my study of Tolkappiyar’s treatment of ‘uriccoP warrants 
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the conclusion that the composition of this grammar comes 
much later and is separated from the Purmdnuru period by a, 
fairly wide gap of time. Reserving the results of that study 
for a separate treatment I shall here coniine myself to a discus- 
sion of only those points on which the Synchronistic Tables throw 
an altogether new and much-needed light. 

I shall summarize them under five heads: 

(1) The first mention of Vehkatam in this literature occurs 
in the poems of Kalladanar, a poet of the seventh generation. It 
was in the sixth generation that Aruvanadu was conquered and 
brought under complete subjection by Karikalan II. Both the 
father and the grandfather of this sovereign are said to have 
fought some battles in the North ; but those victories did not take 
them as far north as Vehkatam nor did they lead to any per- 
manent occupation of territory in that region. It was only 
during the time of the great warrior-king Karikalan II that the 
Chdla kingdom had its northern frontier pushed to the foot of 
Venkatam. If this fact of early Ch51a history is admitted — and 
existing literature does not permit one to ante-date the conquest 
of North Aruvanadu in pre-Karikalan days — it gives us 
an important point d f appui for the settlement ‘ of Tolkappiyar’s 
age. In the commendatory stanza composed by Panamparanar, 
Tolkappiyar’s cp-student according to tradition, and prefixed to 
TolJcdppiyam it is definitely stated that Venkatam was the northern- 
most boundary of Tamilagam at the time of the composition of 
that work. Hence one may legitimately infer that Tolkappiyar 
could not have written his grammar before the Ch5la power had 
extended its conquests to the foot of that northern hill. Surely 
when the country round ab3ut Venkatam was a region of thickly- 
grown forests infected with marauding tribes under their chief- 
tain Pulli none would be warranted m assuming that that region 
had come under the civilized rule of the Oholas. It was only after 
the complete subjugation of the Aruvanadu of the Naga tribes 
and of the North Aruva inhabited by some forest-tribes and the 
planting of Tamil colonies in those semi-civilized and barbarous 
regions that Venkatam must be considered to have become the 
northernmost boundary of the Chola dominion and hence of 
Tamilagam. This bit of political history testified to by the Tables 
about the gradual expansion of the Chola power is entirely sub- 
versive of the current view re the composition of TolMppiyam in 
the pre-Purananurn period. In the light of the early condi- 
tion»s it is simply unthinkable. 
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(2) If these Tables establish any historical fact beyond a 
doubt it is this: that the rulers of the three royal dynasties of the 
Tamils were engaged in an unceasing and protracted warfare 
with many a tribal ruler for the expansion of the very limited 
territories with which they seem to have started. Before the 
establishment of their capitals at Uraiyur, Karuvur and Ku<Jal they 
could not be considered as having attained the status of ‘Great 
Kings’, a status which their descendants came to occupy in later 
times as could well be gathered from the narrations in later litera- 
ture. Supposing that Tolkappiyam had preceded the establishment 
of the three Tamil monarchies m their respective capitals, would 
such Sutras asi the following appear in it? 

{a) Quirtis GaniGu iufrQir<3m 
m/rOu0/5 prrdssnufr 

— Agatiinai-Iyal S. 60. 

(*) UmL^lLjW Q^frisplLjUi * * 

jj&fr 0 0pi$LU-| QizirGum i9p®jj£ 

* Q&rEiQsrr eoir&p 

— Marapu-Iyah, S. 626. 

(V) ®usmiJi3>Lp (tpevir pmrQufr i) <si lmiruiSl 
<<m)pQuiL} OiTikSso vuc6 f &<$6ijir 

— Seyyul-Iyal., S. 391. 

* 

Such descriptions as ‘ umQuQTjmprrVmiur ’ ‘ (tpy. Q&r& 

G&irear&ir' and ‘eufmLjsifi Qp&jtr', applicable to the time of the 
fully-developed Tamil kingships would scarcely suit the early period 
when these were only in the making and just feeling their way 
towards territorial expansion, dominant power and political 
influence. How could the early communal Vejs and K5’s be styled 
LairQuqrjihp;irSs8r&jn > the kings with big „ standing armies? 
How could they be invested with the crown and sceptre, the 
insignia of full-fledged royalty of later days? How could 
Veliyan Tittan and his son Tittan Veliyan, the first two Ch5la 
sovereigns in the Tables, who ruled their people without wearing 
a crown, be brought under the description of Tolkappiyar? How 
could the general phrase ‘three kings’ refer particularly to the 
Tamil kings at a time when there were seven kings, eleven kings, 
and host of them besides, in a proper counting? Again, the political 
division to which the third extract refers is not at all applicable to 
the period of the Synchronistic Tables. The commentator rightly 
expounds that it comprised the four major political provinces of 
the Tamilagam of Tolkappiyar ’s days, viz., Pandiyamapdalam, 
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Malaimandalam, Cholamanclalam and Tondaiman<Jalam. Now a 
reference to Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan occurs only in the time of 
Avvaiyar of the ninth generation and from this one cannot im- 
mediately jump to the conclusion that there was a political province 
under the name Tondaimandalam in those days, for this name itself 
was brought into vogue at a much later elate. Even after the conquest 
and colonisation of the Aruvanadu, North and South, the territory 
must have existed only as part and parcel of the Chola kingdom. 
After a century or two from the time of Karikalan II this north- 
ern dependency seems to have become a separate principality (the 
Kalabhra interregnum testifies to this effect), which in still later 
times became the. nidus for the Pallava power to grow in. In time, 
this new power grew r to such dimensions that it easily sub- 
verted the paramount Chola rule and overran the other Tamil 
Slates too. But all these belong to much later history. What 
we have to note in this connection is that the four-fold political 
division to which Tolkappiyar alludes in his Sutra is the picture 
of a later Tamilagam which we have no right to project into the 
limes of the dynastic kings appearing in the Synchronistic Tables. 
Tolkappiyar’s reference must be strictly construed as mirroring 
the conditions of a much later period m the political history of 
the Tamils. 

(3) We have seen from the Tables that the few Aryans 
who first came into the Tamil country were of the religious 
order and had been invited by Karikalan II and Mudukudumi 
Peruvaludi for the performance of Yagas. There was a small 
sprinkling of secular Brahmans also who pursued some handi- 
craft work or other. This handful of immigrants from the North 
could hardly have exerted any influence on the politics of those 
days. By the fewness of their numbers, by the inconspicuousness 
of their professions, by the absence of the fighting Ksatrya ele- 
ment in their ranks, and, above all, by the war-like propensities 
of the Tamil kings themselves, the early Aryan settlers could 
not certainly have borne any part or lot in the political life of 
Tamilagam then , much less could they have cast a glance towards 
ihe occupation of a throne. And yet we find m Tolkappiyar, 
a Sutra like this : 

*gy/-ir j&igmpGfrirs must-wmir SfibiQp" 

% — Marapu-Iyal, S. 637. 

Howsoever applicable this dictum may be to North India 
or to South India in much later times, it has no relevancy to the 
political conditions of the ancient Tamil States during the first 
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two centuries of the Christian era and presumably much less to 
any century preceding them. If Tolkappiyam is a work com- 
posed for the Tamils, their language, and their country, this parti- 
cular Sutra should then be construed as the product of a much 
later literary activity when the Aryan element gained in strength, 
influence and importance in the Tamil land. 

(4) Let us take another Sutra : 

u LafrQajfrsir Qiaiu < 3 srrQmp uuj6i>&(Lpih 
Q&GiUT<o5r (dlqilj muysumir iL\^cS(LpLo 
Gljduj ^ubLjssr 
(SvqFjmrsir Gcjdoj Qu0u>tswr 

— AgaMinwi-Iyal , S. 5. 

Applied to the four fundamental works of these Tables and 
even in the case of the secondary works much of this description 
must lack in pertinency. The occurrence of the names 
.md in a few stanzas in a body of poems numbering 

above 1,600 can in no way be construed as importing a classifica- 
tion of the land amongst the different deities specified by Tolkap- 
piyar — a novel scheme, be it noted, that was sought to be grafted 
on the life and literature of the early Tamils by a later syste- 
matism just about the dawn of the Religious epoch. To one 
conversant with the method of linguistic development and literary 
forms the very scholasticism which breathes through this classifica- 
tion of the land and a tabulation of its products, and its 
people with their modes of life, manners, etc., should proclaim 
itself as an aftergrowth, such a scheme being incompatible with the 
creative period of a nation's literature dealt with in the Synchro- 
nistic Tables. Still, those who cherish the antiquity of Tolhap- 
piyam as an article of faith &ay seek to press into 
service the mere mention of the names of so deities in early 
literature as affording a clear testimony to the state of popular 
belief in such deities at that time and also to the literary usage 
of investing such deities with the presiding functions in their res- 
pective locale . Allowing the fullest scope even for this latitudi- 
nanan interpretation, how can they grapple with the difficulty 
raised by Tolkappiyar's specific mention of Varuna! Not even a 
single poet has alluded, anywhere, or on any occasion, to this 
particular deity either by name or by implication. This leaves 
us in little doubt that Tolkappiyar’s reference must be shifted 
to much later times for coming into some accordance with pre- 
valent literature. It will not certainly be relevant to raise in 
this connection any question about Varuna ’s antiquity in the 
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Aryan pantheon. Admitting that that antiquity reaches the Rig 
Vedic Period, or even a still earlier age, what is here urged is 
the lateness of its introduction into the pantheon of the Tamils. 
If Tolkappiyam had preceded the basic works of the Tables and 
served as their authority, there is not the least reason why one 
and all the poets who allude to such deities as ^6i>u>n&&L-6qen, 
(LpQfjssir, f5®d5 pO piusmh, &sirs$/$ /pp «i_si|err, etc., should have 
given the go-by to this particular deity in their stanzas. 
If Varuna had been as familiar to the early Tamils as to 
Tolkappiyar, surely a few poets at least would have alluded 
to him m some stanza or other. This allusion to Varuna there- 
fore definitely throws the composition of Tolkappiyam to a 
much later age when the major portion, if not the whole, of the 
Aryan pantheon vras systematically introduced into the Tamil 
country, taking of course into its bosom a number of pre-Aryan 
deities. As for the method adopted for the effective assimilation 
m religion, the following lines of Panpaial, a late work, 
furnish the most instructive and interesting information: 

0®n£^Qo5/r (Lg iSyspiTfjtii usv88ssr 

lUITGOQpnb <B1__L0L/ ISGtiUJtrpjp) f5@&|/E7 

as ireietifpm <£jpn8$sos (g^ssrpQpLn iSlpey 

u>a/6u®nsu Qlauj Ga/jp/Coaujj/ QuiuQirir 

Qtu<£/suu9 (2@)iq i§(Siu. 

— Paripadal, 4 : 66-70. 

Here the poet exhibits an extraordinary Catholicism capa- 
cious enough to absorb every form of worship, then obtaining in 
the Tamil land, into the cult of Vigiju. ‘Mayon’ occupying the 
place of honour in Tolkappiyar ’s Sutra quoted above, it is but 
reasonable to hold that that grammatical work is much nearer to 
the period of Paripadal than to the earlier works, Puta- 
nanuru, Agananum, etc. 

(5) We have seen that the Synchronistic Tables com- 
prise events which fall within the first two centuries of the 
Christian era and will not fit m if shifted to any subsequent 
period. That fact being established, the following Sutra of 
Tolkappiyam supplies us with the most valuable testimony of 
a definite chronological significance. It runs: 

‘‘iDsnpikp Qewrqgm&p (S^irstsura . j 

jsppsp Qeuir(Lp£&Ki QjfiQeurnrs 8s b&o. 

— Kalaviyal., S. 135. 

The word 1 ’ in this Sutra has a history of its own and 

enables us to determine the upper limit of Tolkappiyar ’s age 
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with some degree of certainty. is certainly not a Tamil 

word by its origin; nor is it native even in Sanskrit before the 
Astronomers of the North borrowed it from the Greeks. The opinion 
of Western Orientalists like Colebrooke, Weber, Whitney, Thibaut, 
Jacobi and Keith is unanimous about at least the later Indian 
Astronomy having been decisively influenced by the Greek Science. 
G. R. Kaye in his valuable contribution on Hindu Astronomy, 
published in the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India 
No. 18, has clearly demonstrated that the Vedic and the post- 
Vedie periods down to the first century of the Christian era mark 
the existence of the Indian Astronomy, as an entirely indigenous 
system free from foreign influence of any kind. Coming, 
however, to the third stratum of that Science which synchronises 
with the period of the Gupta dynasty from 320 A,D. to 650 A.D., 
he pronounces it as being largely permeated by Greek method 
and thought. Aryabhata born towards the close of the fifth 
century and Varahamihira of the sixth century were the earliest 
Astronomers who absorbed the new influence of the West and 
borrowed also a good number of Greek technical terms of 
which ‘Hora’ is one. If Sanskrit language itself cannot claim 
possession of this particular word before the Gupta period 
or the fifth century approximately, how can Tolkappiyar who 
borrowed the word from Sanskrit — and few, I think, will contend 
that he borrowed it direct from the Greek source for his gram- 
matical work — aspire to any higher antiquity^ 

A treatment of the linguistic evidences from TolMppiyam 
itself may be reserved for another occasion, as it will swell this 
Appendix beyond its acceptable limit. 

Reasons like the foregoing drawn from historical facts and 
probabilities may not appeal to those who are used to take a static 
view of history wherefrom the time-element is wholly extruded. 
Whether from a desire to glorify the past or from an incapacity 
to shake off erroneous ideas in estimating that past or from an 
unwillingness to get out of traditional grooves of thought, they 
generally transport en masse the latest developments in any walk 
of life and thought to any anterior period in history, without the 
least notion of the monstrous inversion they thereby make. 
Among such there may still be many hardy Jasons to go in 
search of the golden fleece of Tolkappiyar 's Date in pre- 
Christian centuries or even millennia and who c&n hope to dis- 
suade them from that heroic venture ? 

Turning, however, to the side of serious inquiry, we find that 

Shmchronistie Tables open a fair and fruitful w§y of solving 
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the problem of Tolk&ppiyar’s Date. They restore the ancient clas- 
sical poems of Tamil to their rightful place of priority as against 
Tolkappiyam by establishing that a good many of them are almost 
contemporary with the birth of the Tamil monarchies. No sooner 
have the facts of early Tamil history, hitherto chaotically 
jumbled up and rendered irrational and even mute, been arranged 
in a time-scheme in their natural order ofi sequence than they have 
acquired a new intelligibility and significance and give us a most 
valuable and much-needed guidance in interpreting the facts of 
the political and social life of the Tamils no less than those of 
their language and literature. If the basic works of the Tables do 
not enable us to fix Tolkappiyar ’s date absolutely in a particular 
century, at least they leave us in little doubt about the relative age 
of his work as compared with themselves. This in itself is a great 
point scored in favour of! a correct reading of the history of Tamil 
language and literature. Hitherto the traditional practice unques- 
tioningly followed of ante-dating Tolkappiyam and post-dating the 
third Sangam classics has only thrown inquiry wholly off its right 
track. Instead of the earlier Sangam works supplying the norm 
for the valuation of Tolkappiyam, this comparatively late gram- 
mar was erected into an absolute standard by which those ancient 
poems were invariably measured and judged. The viciousness of 
this practice is solely due to the inverted and false chronology on 
which it is based. And it is to the entire reversal of this faulty 
method that the Synchronistic Tables supply a most valuable help. 
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